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in  London,  Manchester,  Frankfurt  and  Roubaix 


newspaper  of  tke  year 


Crimes  and  punishment 


BT’s 
£12bn 
deal  in 

crisis 

US  profits  plunge 
rocks  merger 


Downhill  racer 


Simon  Beavis 
and  Lisa  Buckingham 

RJTTSH  Telecom 
was  last  night 
fighting  to  save 
a planned  £12 
billion  merger 
— with  the  US 
phone  group,  MCI,  after  a 
shock  profits  warning  from 
ther  American  firm  threat- 
ened to  scupper  its  second 
attempt  in  as  many  years  to 
stitch  together  a global  alli- 
ance in  international  tele- 
communications. 

. BTs  biggest  shareholders 
yesterday  wiped  £23  billion 
off  the  company's  share  value 
as  they  angrily  demanded 
that  chief  executive.  Sir  Peter 
Bonfleld,  also  a board  mem- 
ber of  MCI,  should  quit  or 
renegotiate  the  terms  of  the 
merger  to  cut  £1  billion  from 
the  cost  to  Britain. 

In  one  of  its  blackest  days 
since  privatisation  in  1984, 
BT  further  announced  that  it 
was  to  pay  its  £500  million 
windfall  tax  bill  in  full  and 
without  a legal  fight.  There 
were  also  indications  that  the 
company  could  face  an 
annual  hit  on  its  profits  of  up 
to  £200  million  to  protect  its 
£20  billion  pension  fund  from 
Budget  changes  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  pensions. 

. The  deal  with  MCI,  an- 
nounced last  November,  fol- 
lows an  earlier  attempt  by  BT 
to  forge  an  international  alli- 
ance with  its  chief  UK  rival, 
Cable  & Wireless.  That  effort 
collapsed  just  over  a year  ago. 

Now  its  attempts  to  agree  a 
second  blockbuster  interna- 
tional deal  is  in  jeopardy  after 
- MCI  warned  it  faced  acceler- 
ating multi -mi  11  ion -dollar 
losses  from  its  efforts  to  break 
■ the  monopoly  of  the  state  tele- 
coms companies  in  the  US  — 
a prime  motive  for  BT*s  alli- 
ance with  MCI. 

Sir  Peter  insisted  yesterday 
•that  it  was  “premature''  to 
talk  or  renegotiating  or  pull- 
ing out  of  the  merger  which  is 
set  to  go  through  this  autumn 
' and  will  create  a new  Interna- 
tiona] entity  called  Concert. 

But  he  admitted  that  MCI  — 
in  which  BT  has  had  three  di- 
rectors after  buying  a 20  per 
cent  stake  more  than  three 
years  ago  — had  failed  to  read 
the  domestic  US  telecoms 


market  accurately.  And  he 
said  that  the  warning  that 
MCI  losses  in  local  services 
were  to  double  to  8800  million 
(£473  million)  this  year  and 
may  be  even  greater  in  1998 
had  come  as  a “surprise”  to 
BT,  even  though  he  is  one  of 
three  BT  representatives  on 
the  MCI  board  and  has  been 
monitoring  the  deal  closely  as 
chief  executive  designate  of 
Concert. 

It  emerged  last  night  that 
any  renegotiation  of  the  deal 
could  ruin  one  of  the  biggest 
share  bets  in  history.  It  is 
understood  that  City  dealers 
have  staked  about  £4  billion 
in  arbitrage  deals  on  the  deal 
going  through  on  its  original 
terms. 

UK  investors  questioned 
the  timing  of  the  announce- ' 
ment  and  the  strength  of  ties 
between  the  two  companies 
given  the  way  that  BT  direc- 
tors had  been  ambushed  by 
the  news. 

Some  shareholders  said 
they  felt  betrayed  by  BT  and 
indicated  the  latest  ftirore 
could  damage  the  company's 
relations  with  the  City.  Inves- 
tors were  convinced  that  MCI, 
once  cme  of  America’s  most 
entrepreneurial  phone  com- 
panies, was  past  its  prime. 
But  BT  bad  convinced  them 
the  deal  would  push  up  its 
profits  and  give  it  a route  into 
the  huge  US  market 

One  leading  investor  said: 
“l  would  be  surprised  if  they 
didn’t  renegotiate  the  terms 
of  the  deal  or  walk  away  en- 
tirely." Another  said  Sir 
Peter  would  be  lucky  to  get 
six  months  to  sort  out  the 
mess  before  shareholders  de- 
manded his  scalp. 

BT  is  set  for  a stormy  AGM 
next  week  where  one  of  the 
key  items  will  be  Sir  Peter’s 
pay  and  perks.  BT  wifi  be  hop- 
ing its  promise  to  pay  a £22 
billion  special  dividend  in 
September,  whether  or  not 
the  MCI  deal  goes  through,  on 
top  of  the  normal  payout  will 
quell  shareholders'  anger. 

BT  said  MCTs  problems 
stemmed  from  anti-competi- 
tive behaviour  by  the  Bell 
companies  who  hold  a monop- 
oly erf  the  regional  markets, 
and  higher  investment  cost  in 

technology  and  systems. 

MCI  problems  and  City 
Notebook,  paps  11 
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Last  year  he  was  about  to  win  theformula  one  world  championship,  this  year  Damon  Hill,  pictured  yesterday  at  SttverstQpe.  1$  locked  in  a dispute  with  his  Arrows  team  and  among 
the  no-hopers  for  Sunday’s  British  Grand  Prix.  Sport  pages  2134  photograph:  mike  cooper 


Now  end  violence,  Orangemen  tell  IRA 


David  ShaiTocfc 
Ireland  Correspondent 


TENS  of  thousands  of 
marching  Orangemen 
will  today  voluntarily 
avoid  Catholic  areas 
to  Northern  Ireland  but  de- 
mand to  return  an  IRA  cease- 
fire as  the  price  for  its  dra- 
matic peace  gesture. 

The  first  signs  of  loyalist 
dissert  appeared  yesterday 
when  the  Orange  Order’s  Bel- 
fast hierarchy  issued  a bitter 
statement  calling  on  the 
unionist  parties  to  withdraw 
from  all-party  talks  to  protest 
at  the  failure  of  the  security 
forces  to  provide  adequate 
protection  to  its  members  — 
tie  reason,  it  said,  for  the  can- 
cellation erf  a parade  along  a 
mainly  Catholic  section  of  the 
city’s  Ormeau  Road. 

They  challenged  the  Gov- 
ernment to  tackle  the  parades 


issue  head  on  and  urged  min- 1 
isters  to  deal  “once  and  for  all , 
with  Roman  Catholic  republi- 1 
can  ism  and  the  oppressor  of , 
the  British  people  of  Ulster”.  ■ 

That  statement  was  wel- 
comed by  the  Democratic 
Unionist  leader,  lan  Paisley, 
who  called  the  decision  by  the 
Orange  Institution's  Grand 
Lodge  to  cede  the  right  this 
year  to  four  traditional  pa- 
rades in  nationalist  areas  a 
"complete  and  total  sell-out". 

Mr  Paisley  was  supported 
1 by  the  independent  unionist 
MP.  Robert  McCartney.  Both 
said  they  were  prepared  to 
pull  the  plug  on  the  talks  but 
only  If  the  Ulster  Unionists 
followed  suit 

Party  leader  David  Trimble 
said  he  would  give  the  matter 
serious  thought  but  Insisted 
that  he  would  not  be  rushed. 

While  the  news  that  today's 
Twelfth  of  July  parades  — toe 
biggest  day  in  the  Orange  cal- 


endar — will  pass  off  peace- 
fully created  a palpable  sense 
of  relief,  there  was  some  lin- 
gering concern  that  localised 
trouble  will  attend  loyalist 
marches  in  the  strongly  Cath- 
olic villages  of  Dtrnloy,  Co  An- 
trim, and  Pomeroy.  Co 
Tyrone. 

Nationalist  residents 
groups  in  the  villages  were  ig- 
noring calls  for  generosity 
and  reciprocation  from  politi- 
cians and  insisting  that  un-  i 
less  local  Orange  leaders  talk  \ 
to  them  they  will  not  pass.  j 
But  In  Newtownbutler.  Co ! 
Fermanagh  a local  agreement 
was  reached  between  both 
sides. 

Meanwhile  sources  within 
Sinn  Fein  began  talking  up 
toe  prospect  of  a renewed  IRA 
ceasefire  once  more,  while 
the  party’s  chairman,  Mitehel 
McLaughlin,  hinted  that  the 
mood  in  republican  circles 
may  have  been  altered  by  the 


Orange  gesture.  “If  we  were 
in  a situation  such  as  a repeat 
of  the  Garvaghy  semes  that 
we  saw  last  week  it  would 
have  become  very,  very  diffi- 
cult indeed  for  anyone  to  have 
argued  that  there  could  be  a 
cessation.”  he  said. 

The  Orange  Order’s  assis- 
tant grand  master  and  Ulster 
Unionist  MP  Jeffrey  Donald- 
son insisted  that  his  members 
had  now  seized  the  moral 
high  ground  and  should  be 
commended  for  taking  the 
“very,  very  difficult ' 
decisions''. 

But  the  leader  of  the  mili- 
tant Spirit  of  Drumcree  group 
within  the  Orange  Order,  Joel 1 
Patton,  accused  the  leader- 1 
ship  of  cowardice. 

“Basically  nationalists  will 
up  toe  ante  and  ask  for  more 
and  more  concessions.”  be 
said.  “All  toe  wee  parades 
around  the  country  will  now 
be  targeted  and  this  ts  now  a 


precedent  for  that  and  the 
Orange  leadership  have  ac- 
tually helped  in  doing  that. 
They’ve  betrayed  their  own 
people.” 

Mr  Patton  called  on  frus- 
trated loyalists  to  make  their’ 
feelings  known,  but  in  spite  of 
that  the  security  profile  was 
diminishing  once  more  last 
night,  with  fewer  army  and 
RUC  patrols  on  toe  streets. 

Loyalist  paramilitaries 


were  understood  to  have 
broadly  welcomed  the 
decision. 

One  said:  “The  main  con- 
cern has  always  been  the  vio- 
lence against  loyalist  areas  by 
nationalists.  An  eye  will  be 
kept  on  that,  but  if  it  has 
ended  there  will  be  a recogni- 
tion of  that  fact” 

Rocky  road,  page  3,  Loader 
comment,  page  8 


Conran  serves  up  frites  au  McCain 


BT-MCI  merger. 
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Susie  Steiner 

AMONG  the  freshly 
tossed  loDo  rosso,  the 
woodroasted  auber- 
gines and  cured  wild  salmon 
served  at  Sir  Terence  Con- 
ran’s new  Bluebird  restau- 
rant lies  what  appears  to  be 
a glaring  culinary  anomaly 
— McCain  chips. 

The  elegant  Chelsea 
establishment,  where  din- 
ner costs  around  £40  a 
head,  was  trying  to  head  off 
a PR  catastrophe  yesterday  | 
after  a McCain  truck  was 
spotted  delivering.  | 

A side  dish  of  po mines 
frites  an  McCain  can  be  or- 
dered at  the  Bluebird  for 
£230  a bowL  but  a spokes- 
woman was  keen  to  point 
out  that  these  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  oven  vari- 
ety, which  can  be  pur- 
chased at  Salisbury's  for 
69pa  pound. 

“A  number  of  top  hotels 
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Sir  Terence  outside  the  Bluebird  photograph:  dawd  siutoe 

and  restaurants  in  London  | starch  content,  it’s  well 
use  McCain’s,”  she  said.  “A  known  yon  cant  guarantee 


potato  is  a potato  whether 
yon  peel  it  on-site  or  not.” 
“Due  to  the  unreliability 


the  consistent  quality  of 
the  potato  for  ovn- 
prodneed  chips.  McCain 


of  the  potato  crop  and  the  [ buys  toe  best  of  the  crop 


and  for  this  reason  toe 
Bluebird  uses  chilled,  not 
frozen,  McCain  straight-cut 
potatoes  for  chips.” 

But  Desmond  MacDon- 
ald, head  chef  at  Covent 
Garden’s  Ivy  restaurant, . 
expressed  surprise  at  the  ! 
news.  “The  value  of  a chip 
is  very  very  high,  but  some  , 
of  the  larger  restaurants 
don’t  have  toe  manpower,” 
he  said.  ‘It  takes  one  mem- 
ber of  my  staff  four  hours 
to  cut  ours.” 

The  Ivy  takes  its  chips 
seriously.  Potatoes  are 
graded  and  chopped  into 
three  varieties:  Pommes  AI- 
lnmettes,  which  are  essen- 
tially french  fries,  medium 
cat,  or  Pont  Neats  — the 
huge,  fat  variety. 

David  Lancaster,  editor 
of  Eat  Soap  magazine,  de- 
scribed the  Bluebird’s  chip 
choice  as  “ironic,  because 
Conran  makes  snch  a song 
and  dance  about  having 
fresh  produce”. 
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BARE  DYING 

n After  three  years  of  devasuiling 
^ floods,  a generation  of  chi  Idrcn  i n 
North  Korea  are  on  the  brink  of  death. 

Malnourished  and  chronically  hungry, 
they  are  desperate  for  food. 

UNICEF  is  the  only  children's  agency- 
working  in  North  Korea.  We  are  now 
distributing  essential  foods 
||r^^  - such  as  high  energy  milk  - 
S|||^A  and  basic  medicines.  But  as 
eac^  g00**  by,  more  and 

more  children  arc  in  danger 

Vif  dying. 

We  need  your  help  to  save, 
^children's  lives.  We  rely 
totally  on  voluntary 
contributions. 
Please  send  a 

sift  today. 


J Please  make  your  cheque/postal  order  payable  to  UNICEF 
| DfiM  DeSO  n£75  DfilOO  I pn-fiT  In  t*i\f  C I 
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Information 
bill  must  wait 


Tb>  Guardian  Saturday  Jtdy  ta  1997 


Labour  figures  have  cooledon 
the  commitment  to  legislatefor 
greater  openness  in  government 


Richard  NortoivTaylor 


PLANS  for  a Free- 
dom of  Information 
Act  once  one  of 
Labour's  priorities, 
have  been  pot  off 
amid!  increasing  signs  that 
the  Government  intends  to 
deprive  the  long-awaited  mea- 
sure of  any  real  substance. 

A white  paper  on  the  pro- 
posal, promised  for  this 
month,  has  been  postponed 
until  Parliament  returns  in 
October  after  its  summer 
break. 

The  decision,  which  is 
highly  embarrassing  for 
David  Clark,  the  minister 
responsible  for  openness,  was 
taken  at  the  first  meeting  on 
Thursday  of  the  Cabinet's 
freedom  of  information 
committee. 

A Downing  Street  spokes- 
man said  yesterday  that  be- 
fore drafting  proposals,  min- 
isters required  “more 
experience  of  government*’  — 
a phrase  described  by  propo- 
nents of  greater  openness  as  a 
euphemism  meaning  that 
ministers  want  more  time  to 
be  seduced  by  Whitehall’s  cul- 
ture of  secrecy. 

The  cabinet  committee  is 
chaired  by  Lord  Irvine,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  In- 
cludes Peter  Mandelson,  Min- 
ister without  Portfolio.  Both 
are  dose  to  Tony  Blair  and 
both  are  known  to  be  ex- 
tremely wary  of  introducing  a 
statutory  “right  to  know”  of 
the  kind  in  place  for  years  in 
most  other  modern  democra- 
cies. 

Dr  dark,  the  public  ser- 


vices minister,  who  is  a key 
member  of  the  committee, 
was  overruled  by  his  more 
heavyweight  colleagues  in  a 
decision  which  surprised 
even  his  officials.  He  states  in 
a magazine  interview  to  be 
published  on  Monday  that  the 
and  of  July  deadline  for  the 
white  paper  “is  still  on 
course”. 

Jonathan  Baume,  general 
secretary  of  the  First  Division 
Association,  which  repre- 
sents senior  civil  servants. 


“The  FDA  has  been 
campaigning  for  a 
freedom  of 
information  act 
since  1983’ 


yesterday  rejected  reports 
that  officials  were  to  blame 
for  the  delay. 

"The  FDA  has  been  cam- 
paigning for  a freedom  of  in- 
formation act  since  1983  with 
strong  support  from  our 
members,"  he  said. 

Some  ministers,  inoinding 
Mr  Mandelson,  are  known  to 
insist  on  a long  list  of  exemp- 
tions in  such  an  act 

This  Includes  an  advice 

from  officials  — something 

which  win  be  welcome  to  the 
FDA  despite  its  general  sup- 
port for  more  openness  — as 
well  as  any  information 
whose  release  could  be 
claimed  to  interfere  with  the 
"effective  administration  of 
government”. 

Dr  Clark  makes  clear  in  his 


Interview  in  stakeholder,  a 
journal  for  public  service 
managers,  that  he  is  himself 
adopting  an  increasingly  cau- 
tious approach. 

He  says  that  Parliament  — 
and  tniHaiiy  the  Commons 
Ombudsman  select  committee 
— rather  than  the  courts 
should  be  the  final  arbiter  of 
what  information  should  be 
disclosed. 

The  proposal  is  dismissed 
as  “ft  mrhrmen  tally  flawed”  in 
a letter  to  Dr  Clark  from  Mau- 
rice PrankeL  director  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Cam- 
paign, which  was  released 
yesterday. 

“A  legally  enforceable  right 
is  essential”  to  ensure  that  de- 
cisions on  disclosure  are  not 
taken  "on  the  basis  of  politi- 
cal convenience”,  he  says. 

“Since  a government  can 
generally  rely  on  its  Com- 
mons majority  to  support  it 
even  when  it  is  plainly  in  the 
wrong,  we  cannot  see  how 
such  a solution  could  be  cred- 
ible,” Mr  Frenkel  says.  The 
Commons  Is  likely  to  behave 
in  a partisan  rather  than  a ju- 
dicial body,  he  adds,  referring 
to  its  handling  of  the  Scott 
report  on  the  arms-to-Iraq 
scandal. 

Last  year,  when  It  was 
widely  assumed  that  Labour 
would  introduce  a freedom  of 
information  bin  in  its  first  12 
months  of  office.  Mr  Blair 
said  it  would  "signal  a culture 
change  that  would  make  a 
dramatic  difference  to  the 
way  that  Britain  Is  gov- 
erned”. 

Dr  Clark  stfll  hopes  that  an 
act  win  be  introduced  in  the 
1998-99  parliamentary  ses- 
sion. 

But  it  is  being  suggested 
both  in  Whitehall  and  outside 
that  it  may  turn  out  to  be  lit- 
tle different  to  the  code  of 
practice  on  open  government 
introduced  by  the  former 
Conservative  government 


The  body  of  Amado  Carrillo  Fuentes  is  put  cm  show  by  officials  in  Mexico  City 
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Lord  of  the  Skies  touches  down 


Phfl  Gunson 

In  El  Goamuctiilfto,  Mexico 


THEIR  heads  bowed, 
small  knots  of  villagers 
from  the  impoverished 
hamlet  of  EL  Guamu- 
fhiittn  in  north-west  Mexico 
arrived  at  the  heavy  iron 
gates  to  pay  their  last  respects 
to  “el  potrdn"  — billionaire 
drug-trafficker  Amado 
Carrillo  Fnentes. 

A week  after  his  death  in  a 
Mexico  City  clinic,  following 
eight-and-a-half  hours  of  plas- 
tic surgery,  the  man  dubbed 
“the  Lard  of  the  Skies*'  has 
finally  come  home  — al- 
though his  arrival  at  his 
mother's  Santa  Aurora  ranch 
was  as  undignified  as  the 
manner  of  his  death. 

After  checking  in  to  the 


Santa  Mdnica  clinic  In  Mexico 
City's  elegant  Polanco  district 
an  July  3,  Carrillo  foiled  to 
recuperate  from  liposuction 
and  extensive  facial  restruc- 
turing to  alter  his  appearance. 

Despite  newspaper  allega- 
tions that  he  was  murdered, 
the  evidence  so  for  suggests 
that  his  heart  simply  gave  out 
under  the  strain  of  the  mas- 
sive operation. 

A closed  van  apparently 
hearing  the  cocaine  baron's 
remains  swept  through  a side 
entrance  to  the  ranch  late  on 
Thursday  night,  shortly  be- 
fore an  empty  hearse  and  two 
cars  bearing  relatives  entered 
by  the  main  gate. 

Just  hours  earlier,  at  a 
press  conference  in  Mexico 
City,  Mariano  Herrin  Sal- 
vatti,  the  country’s  anti-nar- 
cotics chief  confirmed  what 


the  family  — and  the  United 
States  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration . (DEA)  — had 
been  saying  all  week;  that  the 
corpse  was  that  of  Carrillo. 

Mr  Herran  said  DNA  tests 
conducted  on  the  body 
matched  those  carried  out  on 
sample:  taken  from  Carrillo's 
mother  and  sisters,  and  the 
lingering  doubt  that  his  death 
had  been  feked  was  dispelled. 

At  the  ranch,  the  announce- 
meat  brought  frenetic  activ- 
ity. Relatives  and  friends  of 
the  family  raced  in  and  out, 
as  flowers  were  delivered  for 
the  wake.  Carrillo  was  ex- 
pected to  be  laid  to  rest 
within  the  walls  of  the  ranch, 
where  his  father  and  a 
brother  are  already  buried. 

But  while  calm  may  be 
restored  to  the  village  of  El 
Guamuchilito,  the  mnlti- 


bfflfon-doliar  cocaine  trade 
has  been  thrown  into  turmoil 
by  the  unexpected  demise  of 
Its  most  prominent  klngpin. 

“I  foresee  serious  tension 
within  the  drugs  business 
itself  and  among  the  narco- 
politicians,"  said  Eduardo 
Valle,  a former  adviser  to 
Mexico's  attorney-general. 

Speaking  from  self-imposed 
exile  In  the  US,  Mr  Valle  said 
much  would  depend  on  the 
diplomatic  talents  of  Juan 
Josfe  Esparragoza,  nicknamed 
El  Arid  ("Blue"). 

“El  Azul  knows  all  the  differ- 
ent cartel  leaders,”  Mr  Valle 
said.  “He  has  the  talent  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Arellano  FSix 
brothers  [of  the  Ttfuana  cartel 
and  with  ElTIo  [the  unde].” 

El  Tio  is  the  nickname  of 
Francisco  Guerra  Barrera, 

nrVn  InVun-Hari  nf  ttin 


much-weakened  Gulf  cartel 
following  the  Imprisonment 
in  the  US  of  Joan  Garda 
Ahrego  and  In  Mexico  of  his 
partner  Oscar  Malherbe. 

Since  the  defeats  Inflicted 
on  the  Medellin  and  Cali  car- 
tels of  Colombia,  these  men 
have  Increasingly  come  to 
dominate  not  only  the  key 
Mexican  routes  into  the  us 
market,  but  even  distribution 
northed  the  bender. 

According  to  Mr  Herran, 
Carrillo  had  gone  one  step 
further.  With  an  annual  In- 
come put  at  *25  billion 
(£15  billion),  the  Lord  of  the 
Skies  “had  even  become  a 
producer  of  coca  leaf  in 
Colombia  itself'. 

The  fear  now  Is  of  serious 
violence,  as  the  Arellano 
Felix  brothers  seek  to  fill  the 
vacuum. 
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European  weather  outlook 


Fne  and  mainly  dry  wfth  warn  army  periods  through- 
out Finland  and  the  northern  half  of  Sweden  and 
Norway.  South-wwJm  ports  of  ScandnavtswUhaua 
plenty  of  warn  sunshine,  but  a law  shown  am  Italy 
tha  afternoon.  Max  tamp  from  17C 


coasts  to  23C  In  souihwn  Sweden  and 


to 
on 

Finland. 

Ixm  Coastrlu,  Germany.  Austria, 
SwfaUrtntfc 


It  wffi  be  warn  

out  tbs  region,  but  some  scattered  ahowera  wffl  devel- 
op « the  afternoon.  Same  of  tho  showers  wH  be 
hewy  and  thunday,  espacbfly  war  the  Alps,  t-flghs 


of  brt- 


Many  parts  of  Franca  wH  be  warn  wBh 
jtet  awwhfcia,  but  efaud  ml  buM  during 

tyifffifl  6 bar  thundery  showers.  marty  ovw 
mo  Afps-taghs  from  21C  aknfl  northern  coasts  to  31C 
hi  Mednorranaan  regions. 

Spain  and 


fbsrta  have  a glorious  day  with  dazzflng  gjnaNna 
with  pleasant  ooaBng  bmnw  on  the  resort  beaches, 
twwewr  some  ctoud  wffl  buid  over  the  rathwn 

nwurtere  bfwgiiH.a  faw  thundery  shows*  to  tho 

afternoon.  Max  temp  from  21C  along  tha  north  coast 
to  3SC  in  tha  southern  Interior. 

g*E 

&*iny  and  mast  placaa.  but  3oma  show- 

era  and  thunderstorms  wO  develop  over  thanertwm 
PenrineB  and  the  Alps  during  tho  afternoon.  Max 
tempo  25-3TC, 

Op— oar 


Hot  and  sumy  wflh  cooing  sea  breams  on  the  coast 
A*>K  chance  of  a late  afternoon  thunderstorm  In  the 
north.  Max  tarnpe  of  27C  an  tha  Wanda  tnS5C  Ini— d. 


Television  and  radio  — Saturday 
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Orangemen  on  the  march,  hut  the  decision  voluntarily  to  reroute  four  contentions  parades  — for  the  first  time  in  the  Order’s  history  — marks  a crucial  sea-change  in  loyalism  photograph  john  reardon 

Rocky  road  led  marches  to  dead  end 
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David  Sharrock  on  wrangling 
behind  scenes  that  gave  Orange 
Order  pragmatists  upper  hand 


THE  breakthrough  in 
Northern  Ireland's 
marching  crisis  was 
the  culmination  of 
months  of  work  and 
a triumph  for  the  Orange 
Order’s  pragmatists  over  the 
mentality  of  its  "not  an  inch" 
grassroots  supporters. 

As  -traditional  bonfires 
were  being  lit  last  night  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  Orange- 
men prepared  to  celebrate  the 
Twelfth  of  July  it  was  hard  to 
believe  that  24  .hours  earlier 
police  officers  feared  that  the 
weekend  could  end  in  multi- 
ple deaths.  ’ - — " 

But  behind  the  euphoria  lay 
the  fusty  rooms  of  Orange 
balls,  where  weeks  — if  not 
months  — of  bitter  wrangling 
led  to  the  decisions  an- 
nounced just  before  midnight 
on  Thursday  lo  reroute  four 
parades  which  would  have 
gone  through  mainly  Catholic 
areas. 

In  the  end,  the  Belfast-based 
leadership  sidelined  the 
Portadown  intransigents, 
whose  Drumcree  parade  last 
weekend  threatened  to  drag  : 
Ulster  back  into  the  spiral  of 
violence.  The  decision  to  vol- 
untarily reroute  — the  first 
time  in  the  Order's  history  — 
marks  a crucial  sea-change  In 
loyalism. 

At  times,  the  cast  list  in  this 
power  struggle  looked  most 
improbable.  Apart  from  the 
assorted  mediators,  minis- 
ters, reverends  and  backroom 
paramilitary  figures,  there 
was  the  Irish  historian  and 
columnist  Ruth  Dudley-Ed- 
wards,  and  Sean  O' Callaghan, 
the  former  southern  com- 
mander of  the  Provisional 


! IRA  and  police  informer. 
These  two  Catholics  advised 
leading  members  of  the  Or- 
ange Order,  in  particular  the 
Rev  William  Bingham.  Co  Ar- 
magh chaplain,  and  Denis 
Watson,  the  county’s  grand 
master,  that  walking  the  Gar- 
vaghy  Road  would  play  right 
into  the  hands  of  the 
Provisionals. 

They  stressed  that  Gerry 
Adams  was  right  when  he 
told  supporters  in  a closed 
meeting  that  the  marching 
crisis,  which  began  after  the 
IRA  ceasefire  was  called  in 
August  1994,  did  not  happen 
by  accident  If  the  Orangemen 
were  to  avoid  assisting  the 
republicans  in  their  struggle 


They 

have 

used 

their 

heads 

instead 

effeef 


to  end  the  British  presence  in 
Ireland  they  would  have  to. 
take  decisions  that  went 
against  the  grain.  That  was 
also  the  view  in  parts  of  the 
Northern  Ireland  Office,  but 
it  only  became  apparent  this 
week  when  a confidential  doc- 
ument was  leaked. 

The  document  — which 
suggested  that  in  the  event  of 
no  local  agreement  being 
reached  between  the  Porta- 
down  Orangemen  and  the 
Garvagby  Road  residents , 


The  resident 


‘Everything  the 
Orangemen  have 
conceded  has  been 
done  grudgingly’ 


WHEN  Caoimhghin  O 
Murcbadha  first 
heard  the  Orange 
Order’s  decision,  his  reac- 
tion was  one  of  surprise.  “1 
was  delighted  and  relieved, 
h®  "Last  year  1 was  up 
to  my  elbows  in  blood  trying 
to  dean  people  up  after  the 
trouble.  At  least  that  wont 
happen  this  year.” 

But  his  early  optimism 
was  replaced  with  a fear 
that  only  the  immediate 
crisis  had  been  averted. 

“The  real  problem  of  pa- 
rades has  not  gone  away.’* 
said  Mr  O Murohadba,  a 
university  teacher  who 
moved  to  Londonderry's 
Bogside  fo  years  ago. 
"Everything  the  Orange- 
men have  conceded  has 
been  done  grudgingly,  and 
they  have  reserved  the 
right  to  march  these  routes 


on  other  occasions,  so  the 
seeds  -of  conflict . are  still 
there. 

“I  hope  the  people  aren’t 
going  to  do  what  they  did 
last  year  by  saying  This  is 
horrendous,  it  must  never 
happen  again,'  then  letting 
it  sink  back  until  it  all 
erupts  again  next  year.” 

For  - the  last  three  years 
he  has  been  active  in  the 
Bogside  residents’  group, , 
set  up  to  stop  marches 
through  contentious  areas. , 
But  he  says:  “I  am  abso- 
lutely sure  that  in  Unionist ! 
areas,  the  parades  are  a j 

real  social  occasion,  a fern-  j 
ily  day  ont.  It’s  the  half  per  i 
cent  that  go  through  com- 
munities which  don’t  want 
them  there  that  cause  the 
problems." 

fie  . believes  the  Orange 
Order's  decision  has  let  the 
Government  off  the  hook. 
“It  will  .suit  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  she  wont  be 
embarrassed  by  the  sight  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  nation- 
alists forced  off  the  streets 
of  Derry  and  south 

Belfast  Stuart  Millar 


then  a controlled  parade  was 
the  least  worst  option  — was 
seized  upon  as  evidence  of  the 
duplicity  of  the  Northern  Ire- 
land Secretary  Mo  Mowlam. 

In  fact,  the  status  of  the  doc- 
ument was,  as  she  repeatedly 
stated,  just  one  of  a number  of 
scenarios,  but  the  message 
was  drowned  out  Other  ele- 
ments were  overlooked,  not 
least  the  insistence  that 
Portadown  Orangemen  would 
have  to  make  concessions  and 
that  the  Government  might 
persuade  Sinn  Fein  “to  play 
far  the  draw". 

The  real  game  plan  was  not , 
being  drawn  up  at  Stormont 
Castle  but  at  the  House  of  Or- 
ange In  Belfast’s  Dublin  Road. 
Pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
on  the  “Not  an  Inchers”  in 
their  heartland. 

Revelllng.-iXL.its  title  "the 
hub  of  the  North",  Portadown 
is  out  of  step  with  loyalist 
thinking  in  Belfast’s  own 
Protestant  citadel,  the  Shan- 
kfll  Road.  But  a simple  “town 
and  country"  split,  such  as 
has  been  evident  In  IRA 
ranks  this  past  year,  is  an 
oversimplification. 

The  Rev  Bingham,  chief  ne- 
gotiator .•  for . the  Portadown 
Orangemen,  ministers  to  a 
tiny  congregation  in  the  over- 
whelmingly "green"  territory 
of  Pomeroy,  Co  Tyrone.  Many 
of  his  parishioners  have  been 
murdered  by  the  IRA  for  little 
more  than  their  religion. 

But,  according  to  some  Bel- 
fast loyalists,  their  Mid-Ulster 
comrades  know  and  want  no 
other  life.  Compromise  is  a 
dirty  word,  because  it  means 
selling  out. 

A week  ago  all  the  debate 
was  supposed  to  come  to  fru- 
ition at  a special  late  night 
meeting  in  Brownlow  House, 
headquarters  of  the  Royal 
Black  Preceptory  — the  elite 
loyal  Institution  — in  Lurgan, 
Co  Armagh.  When  the  North- 


ern Ireland  Secretary  sud- 
denly arrived  to  give  her  ad- 
vice to  the  gathered  150  offi- 
cers of  Portadown ’s  32  district 
lodges  she  was  rewarded  with 
a standing  ovation. 

Dr  Mowlam  told  the  Or- 
angemen, that  specific  ideas 
and  proposals  bad  been  ap- 
proved at  cabinet  level  in 
Downing  Street  that  morning. 
She  asked  if  the  Drumcree 
church  parade  could  be  de- 
layed. just  as  the  Apprentice 
Boys  had  in  Derry  file  previ- 
ous summer?  She  was  told 
that  was  not  possible. 

Dr  Mowlam  said  the 
recently  established  Parades 
Commission  was  to  have  Us 
remit  widened  so  that  it  could 
look  at  all  public  manifesta- 
tions of  culture  — an  effective 
guarantee  that  what  was  an- 
tagonistic to-  Protestants 
about  nationalism  would  also 
be  scnitinised. 

She  promised  the  introduc- 
tion of  a Bill  of  Rights,  en- 
shrining the  right  to  free  as- 
sembly and  she  said 
traditional  religious  parades 
would  have  precedence  over 
others,  including  the  more 
raucous  and  contemporary 
loyalist  band  parades. 

R was  an  attractive  package 
but  Dr  Mowlam  was  to  drive 
back  to  Hillsborough  empty- 
handed.  “Gracey  threw  it 
away."  said  one  leading  mod- 
erate, thoroughly  depressed 
last  Saturday  morning.  He 
was  referring  to  the  Porta- 
down  district  master  Harold 
Gracey,  who  steadfastly  op- 
posed any  compromise  or  ne- 
gotiation with  nationalists. 

Last  year  Mr  Gracey 
shared  a platform  with  the 
loyalist  leader  Billy  Wright, 
now  serving  a prison  sen- 
tence, when  the  loyalist  lead- 
ership in  Belfast  ordered  him 
to  leave  the  country  or  face 
summary  justice. 

"Gracey's  too  thick  to  know 


The  marcher 


‘We  fought  long  and 
hard  for  the  right 
to  march  — now  it’s 
been  given  away1 

Gary  Thompson  is  a 

man  torn  between  two 
loyalties:  on  the  one 
hand  his  membership  of  the 
Orange  Order  requires  him  to 
support  the  decision  to  with- 
draw the  contentious  parades; 
on  the  other,  the  Londonderry 
man’s  loyalty  to  Protestant- 
ism fills  him  with  an  anger 
that  his  leaders  have  sold  him 
out  ■ 

T can  understand  why  they 
decided  not  to  march  into  the 
etty;  but  the  right  for  us  to 
march  shouldn't  be  up  for  ne- 
gotiation: it  was  fought  long 
and  hard  for.  and  fought  for 
again  in  Drumcree  last  week* 
end,  and  now  they  have  given 
it  away. 

‘Tor  years  the  Provos  have 
been  killing  Protestants  while 
the'  Government  appeased 
their  leaders;  now  we  are 
doing  the  same.” 


A Presbyterian  by  faith  and 
an  Orangeman  for  seven 
years.  Mr  Thompson  sees  the 
decision  as  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge. 

“The  nationalists  and  the 
terrorists  who  tell  them  what 
to  do  are  being  allowed  to  tell 
us  where  we  can  and  can't  go 
in  our  own  city.  The  city  cen- 
tre Is  not  a nationalist  area:  if 
we  can't  parade  there  to  com- 
memorate the  dead,  then 
that's  a disgrace. 

“The  English  don’t  under- 
stand what  Orangelsm  is  all 
about.  If  s a religious  institu- 
tion and  we  are  celebrating  a 
great  tradition. 

“This  parade  was  not 
triumphalist,  it  was  our 
chance  to  express  our  civil 
and  religious  liberties.” 

. He, denies  the  loyalists  will 
react  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Garvagby  Road's  nationalists 
in  Portadown  did  last  week- 
end when  the  decision  went 

against  them. 

"People  are  angry  but  that's 
not  what  we're  all  about;  we 
don't  burn  out  cars  and  dam- 
age the  property  of  our  fellow 
Protestants,"  he  said. 

Stuart  Miliar 


O 


«l  Ve  bought  the  new  Oasis  single,  played  it  several  times, 
and  try  as  I might,  I still  think  it*  a dreary  dirge.  You  can 
just  about  imagine  the  paper  boy  whistling  it,  but  only  if 
he  was  on  his  way-to  a funeral." 

Simon  Hoggart’s  Week  __ 


] what’s  good  for  all  of  us. 
When  he  did  that  we  just 
thought,  'That's  it,  that’s  the 
way  it's  going  to  be  for  as  long 
as  he's  around',"  said  the 
moderate  Orangeman. 

The  moderate  Orange  Grand 
Master,  Robert  Saulters.  and 
his  allies  had  one  more  rod  of 
the  dice.  With  nationalists  boy- 
cotting Dr  Mowlam,  it  was 
down  to  the  Orangemen  alone 
to  salvage  a potentially  fatal 
situation. 

Mr  Saulters  held  further  ne- 
gotiations as  more  sinister  el- 
ements performed  their  stock 
in  trade.  It  is  understood  that 
a senior  loyalist  paramilitary 
in  one  area  visited  the  local 
Orange  chief  and  told  him 
that  their  parade  could  not  go 


ahead  because  it  would  lead 
to  a conflagration  in  which 
lives  would  be  lost  on  all 
sides.  The  paramilitary  made 


‘When 
my  tribe 
act  they 
really  go 
the 
whole 
hog’ 


it  clear  that  maximum  force 
would  be  exercised  if  his 
orders  were  ignored. 

On  Thursday,  Mr  Saulters 


called  a meeting  of  the 
Order's  Grand  Lodge,  to 
which  only  county  officers 
like  Denis  Watson  are  elected. 
The  hardliners  were  deprived 
of  their  voice.  The  18  officers 
gathered  at  the  House  of  Or- 
ange  at  dam  and  talked 
through  lunch. 

In  the  early  afternoon  the 
RUC  chief  constable.  Ronnie 
Flanagan,  arrived.  When  he 
emerged.  Mr  Flanagan's  face 
was  as  mournful  as  ever.  But 
he  did  not  reveal  that  he  had 
a piece  of  paper  in  bis  pocket 
telling  him  that  Orange  pa- 
rades on  Belfast's  Orraeau 
Road,  in  Newry  and  Armagh 
had  been  cancelled.  Even 
more  astounding  was  the  de- 
cision to  move  the  entire  Co 


Londonderry  rally  from 
Derry-  city  to  Llmavady  15 
miles  away. 

“That's  what  my  tribe's 
like,  when  they  decide  to  do 
something  they  really  go  the 
whole  hog."  said  one  Orange- 
man. The  best  that  the  most 
optimistic  had  hoped  for  was 
that  in  return  for  the  cancel- 
lation of  the  Ormeau  Road, 
nationalists  in  Deny  would 
not  oppose  today's  rally  in  the 
city. 

“For  once  Orangemen  have 
used  their  heads  instead  of 
their  feet,"  said  a leading 
moderate.  “What  these  people 
have  done  will  strengthen  the 
Union.  You  only  have  to  lis- 
ten to  the  Shinners  today, 
they're  gutted.” 


If  you'd  foe  to  know  mote  about  our  inique  whiskey,  write  to  us  for  a free  booklet  at  the  Jack  Daniel  DistOery,  Lynchburg,  Tennessee  USA, 

WHAT  LITTLE  TRAFFIC  there  is  in  Lynchburg,  Tennessee 
can  be  brought  to  a standstill  by  a Mallard  hen 

This  one  came  from  over  by  our  limestone  cave 
spring,  where  Jack  Daniel  discovered  water  so 
right  for  whiskey  making  (it’s  iron-free),  he  built 
his  distillery  alongside.  Of  course,  that  meant 
sharing  the  property  with  a few  ducks.  But  to 
have  a source  of  water  this  treasured,  we’ve 
always  been  glad  to  stop  for  friends  who  value 
it  as  much  as  we  do. 
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IACK  DANIEL’S  TENNESSEE  WHISKEY 
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England  skipper  Bobby 
Moore  (above)  kissing  the 
Jules  Rimet  trophy  in  1966 
and  (below)  Pickles  the  dog 
who  found  it  in  sooth 
London  alter  it  was  stolen. 

A replica  of  the  cup  is  held 
aloft  in  London  alter  its  sale 
for  £254,000 

MAIN  PHOTOGRAPH:  RUSSELL  BOYCE 
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HE  runs  his  own 
business,  and  his 
clients  Include  a 
publisher  and  a 
fpm  company.  One  of  his 
quickest  deals  made  him 
£5,000  from  an  £80  invest- 
ment. Meet  Tim  Dunton. 
aged  16  — the  new  BIU 
Gates. 

Tim  runs  Global  Gold  In- 
ternet Services  from  his 
bedroom  in  Hertford-  Last 
month  he  sat  20  GCSEs  but 
admits  his  mind  was  not  on 
the  ball  as  he  had  been  busy 
potting  together  an  Inter- 
net deal  with  Polycell,  the 
DIY  materials  Arm. 

The  teenager  is  one  of  a 
new  generation  of  com- 
puter whizzkids  whom 
companies  are  turning  to 
because  they  cannot  find 
the  expertise  within  their 
own  organisations. 

His  company,  which  has 
10  employees  and  a turn- 
over of  £30,000  since  last 
November,  designs  web- 
sites for  the  Internet  — 
places  where  information 
about  a company  can  be  ac- 
cessed by  computer. 

He  also  dabbles  la  “ware- 
I housing"  — buying  up 
names  that  other  compa- 
nies might  want  to  use  on 
I the  Internet  in  the  future. 

He  owns  Cantona7  — a 
reference  to  the  former 
Manchester  United  football 
star  — and  earlier  this  year 
sold  Linkexchange  to  a US 
Internet  advertising  com- 
pany with  the  same  name 
for  67.500  (£5,000).  Both 
names  cost  him  £80  to 
register. 

Net  Benefit,  one  of  the 


World  cup  fake  sold  for  £254,000 


rack  Vailey 

Sports  Correspondent 


Traditionally  the 

recipient  of  the  most 
famous  sporting  tro- 
phy in  the  world  lifts 
it  to  his  lips  for  a quick  kiss 
and  then  holds  it  aloft  to  cele- 
brate its  capture. 

Yesterday,  however,  the 
first  Englishman  to  collect 
football's  World  Cup  since 
Bobby  Moore  sped  away  from 


the  scene  of  his  triumph.  The 
mysterious  man  who  paid 
£254,500  for  the  Jules  Rimet 
trophy  left  the  auctioneer 
Sotheby's  without  viewing 
his  new  purchase  and  declin- 
ing to  comment  A Sotheby’s 
spokesman  said  the  pur- 
chaser was  English  but  it  was 
unknown  whether  he  was  a 
private  buyer  or  an  agent 
The  secretive  purchase  was 
the  latest  chapter  of  an  incredi- 
ble story.  For  the  cup  was  not 
the  real  Jules  Rimet  trophy 


but  a fake  which  was  displayed 
for  two  years  in  a security 
operation  launched  by  Football 
Association  officials  after  the 
original  was  stolen. 

It  was  taken  from  Westmin- 
ster Central  Hall  three 
months  before  the  1966  World 
Cup  and  held  to  ransom  for 
£15,000  for  a week  before  a 
dog  called  Pickles  found  it 
underneath  a bush  In  south 
London.  After  Moore  lifted 
the  gold  trophy,  the  FA  asked 
for  a replica  to  be  made  in 


gilded  bronze.  The  fake 
toured  the  country  for  two 
years  under  tight  security  to 
maintain  the  illusion  — until 
Brazil  won  the  competition 
for  a third  time  in  1970  and 
the  right  to  keep  the  real  tro- 
phy. Ironically,  while  the  rep- 
lica was  retired,  the  real  tro- 
phy was  stolen  in  Brazil  and 
has  never  been  found. 

Meanwhile,  the  replica  also 
came  close  to  being  lost  For 
25  years  it  was  kept  under  the 
bed  of  George  Bird,  the  man- 


aging director  of  the  company 
which  made  it  — and  twice  1 
missed  by  burglars. 

Mr  Bird  used  the  trophy  to 
illustrate  lectures,  hut  after 
his  death  two  years  ago  his  j 
family  decided  to  sell.  i 

Last  night  Susan  Bird,  his 
daughter-in-law,  said:  "We 
are  staggered  by  the  price  ” 
The  price,  estimated  at 

£20,000-£30,000,  was  inflated 
by  competition  between  the 
buyer  and  representatives  of 
a Brazilian  insurance 


company. 

The  Daily  Mirror,  hoping  to 
repeat  its  success  in  buying 
one  of  the  dresses  belonging 
to  Diana,  Princess  of  Wales, 
at  an  auction  last  month, 
dropped  out  at  £60,000. 

Leile  Marcia,  president  of 
the  Oceanic  Insurance  Com- 
pany, said:  "Our  intention 
was  to  buy  it  and  offer  it  to 
the  Brazilian  government  and 
people.  As  long  as  it  has  gone 
to  a Brazilian  I am  a happy 
man.” 


largest  agents  for  register- 
ing Internet  oAmm  in  the 
UK,  warns  /against 
warehousing. 

“It  is  a high-risk  strategy 
we  would  advise  against” 
said  James  fnutckJones, 
Net  Benefit's  sales  and  mar- 
keting manager,  "The 
name  may  become  obsolete 
anil  the  company  which 
wants  the-  name  can 
threaten  court  action." 

Mr  Francls-Jones  said 
Harrods  had  threatened  to 
take  one  warehouser  to 
court  to  protect  its  “intel- 
lectual property  rights'* 
after  the  American  US  ver- 
sion of  the  Harrods  Inter- 
net name  was  bought  up. 

Tim  launched  Global 
Gold  on  his  15th  birthday 
by  designing  a website  for 
Hertfordshire  university, 
where  his  father,  Howard, 
Is  a lecturer  in  marketing. 

*Tm  not  like  BUI  Gates.  I 
don't  want  world  domina- 
tion.” he  said.  “Maybe  1 
could  start  with  Hertford- 
shire and  then  the  rest  of 
the  UK.  It  certainly  pays 
better  than  a paper  round.” 

After  his  work  for  Hert- 
fordshire University,  which 
earned  him  £200.  other 
companies  heard  about  his 
j exploits  and  approached 
him  about  designing  com- 
pany pages.  As  welt  as  Poly- 
cell. he  has  also  worked  for 
the  children's  book  pub- 
lisher Woodfleld  and  Stan- 
ley and  the  film  production 
company  Cintel. 

Tim  admits  he  “hates 
sport”  but  insists  he  Is  not 
a nerd.  “Nerds  sit  up  half 
the  night  programming 
their  computers.  1 tike  to  do 
ordinary  teenage  things, 
like  going  to  the  cinema.” 


MS  man’s  drug  victory 


Judge  rules 
that  health 
authority’s 
decision 
was  unlawful 


Clare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


A MAN  suffering 
foam  multiple  scle- 
rosis who  was  de- 
nied an  expensive 
new  drug  on  the 
grounds  of  cost  won  a land- 
mark victory  in  the  High 
Court  yesterday. 

Mr  Justice  Dyson  ruled  that 
North  Derbyshire  health  au- 
thority had  operated  an  un- 
lawful policy  in  refusing  to 
fund  any  treatment  with  the 
drug,  beta  interferon  — a 
year's  supply  of  which  costs 
£10,000  — which  denied  Ken- 
neth Fisher  treatment  with 
the  only  drug  with  any  real 
effect  on  the  incurable 
disease. 

The  ruling  means  that 
other  health  authorities 
which  are  refusing  to  provide 
treatment  with  beta  Interfer- 
on vrUl  have  to  assess  their 
MS  patients  to  identify  the 
one  in  eight  who  is  thought  to 
benefit  from  the  drug. 

The  judge  said  the  health 
authority  knowingly  failed  to 
take  account  of  national  guid- 
ance contained  in  an  NHS  cir- 
cular and  knew  its  policy 
amounted  to  a blanket  nan  on 


Kenneth  Fisher:  denied  the  only  effective  drug  for  MS 


funding  treatment  of  local  MS 
sufferers  with  the  drug. 

“Unacceptable  and  incon- 
sistent" excuses  had  been 
given  in  an  attempt  “to  bold 
the  line  and  hang  on  to  their 
unsustainable  position". 

The  reality  was  that  the  au- 
thority refused  to  take  ac- 
count of  national  guidance  on 
making  the  drug  available 
through  hospitals  because  it 


simply  disagreed  with  it  He 
gave  the  health  authority  a 
24-day  deadline  to  re-assess 
Mr  Fisher,  from  Dronfield, 
near  SheCEMd.  to  see  whether 
he  would  still  he  able  to  bene- 
fit from  the  drug. 

He  imposed  the  strict  dead- 
line after  hearing  that  Mr 
Fisher’s  condition  had  deteri- 
orated since  being  refused  the 
drug,  prescribed  by  a neurolo- 


gist 13  months  ago.  and  the 
time  factor  was  now  crucial. 

The  drug  is  only  effective  if 
the  patient  stiff  has  some  mo- 
bility. John  Grace,  QC  for  Mr 
Fisher,  said  his  deterioration 
was  "a  matter  for  the  con- 
sciences of  the  individuals 
who  made  the  decision  In 
question". 

Outside  court,  Mr  Fisher’s 
father,  Ian  Fisher.  59,  said:  “I 
would  make  this  comparison: 
Mike  Tyson  bit  a bit  out  of 
Evander  Holyfield's  ear  that 
cost  three  million  dollars, 
plus  a ban.  How  much  would 
it  cost  to  take  a bite  out  of  my 
son’s  life?  These  people  have 
taken  a bite  out  of  my  son’s 
life  — put  a figure  on  that” 

The  family  would  take  legal 
advice  with  a view  to  suing 
the  health  authority.  Ken- 
neth’s mother,  Margaret.  60, 
said:  “I  am  just  upset  that  it 
has  taken  so  long.  It  has  been 
heartbreaking.” 

The  health  authority  said 
in  a statement:  “We  are  Im- 
mediately taking  steps  to 
review  the  position  and  Iden- 
tify possible  sources  of  in- 
creased funding.  Like  all- 
health authorities,  North  Der- 
byshire has  to  make  very  dif- 
ficult choices.” 

Kenneth  was  described  by 
Mr  Grace  as  a victim  of  “post- 
code prescription"  who  would 
have  received  the  drug  had  he 
lived  outside  the  North  Der- 
byshire authority’s 
boundaries. 

He  was  diagnosed  as  suffer- 
ing from  MS  in  December 
1987  and  assessed  as  suitable 
for  treatment  with  beta  inter- 
feron, which  is  used  to  extend 


periods  of  remission,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1996.  But  the  authority 
declined  to  fUnd  treatment  at 
the  Royal  Hallamshire  Hospi- 
tal, Sheffield. 

The  authority  had  said  it 
would  only  provide  funding 
for  patients  Involved  in  clini- 
cal trials  of  the  drug.  But  a 
proposed  national  trial  did 
not  go  ahead. 

The  judge  said  there  was 
material  Wore  him  to  show 
that  £50.000  had  been  set  aside 
specifically  for  beta  interfer- 
1 on  treatment  He  criticised  as 
“irrational”  the  authority's 
claims  that  it  could  not  use 
that  money  because  it  would 
have  to  be  used  on  a “first 
come,  first  served"  basis. 

Dr  Vivienne  Nathanson, 
the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion’s head  of  health  policy, 
commented:  “We  need  the 
Government  to  take  a lead  in 
creating  a national  frame- 
work so  that  we  have  equality 
and  equity  for  patients  wher- 
ever they  live." 

• Ministers  were  yesterday 
accused  of  turning  a blind  eye 
to  the  biggest  challenge  feeing 
the  National  Health  Service 
when  they  stayed  away  from 
a London  conference  on 
health  care  rationing,  writes 
Dewid  Brindle. 

Speakers  from  the  US  and 
Norway  attended  along  with 
British  medical  legal  and 
governmental  specialists. 
Robert  Maxwell  Chief  execu- 
tive of  the  King's  Fund  health 
policy  think  tank,  one  of  the 
organisers,  said:  “The  present 
team  appear  to  have  taken  a 
deliberate  decision  not  to 
come." 


Clare  Dyer 

Legal  Coneapoodent 


PRIESTS  have  no  rights 
under  employment  law 
because  they  serve  God 
and  have  no  employer  on 
earth,  three  Court  of  Appeal 
judges  ruled  yesterday. 

They  dismissed  an  appeal 
by  an  Anglican  curate,  the 
Rev  Dr  Alex  Coker,  against  an 
Employment  Appeal  Tribunal 
ruling  barring  him  from  tak- 
ing his  case  of  unfair  dis- 
missal before  an  industrial 
tribunal 

Lord  Justice  Staughton 
said:  “A  minister  of  religion 
serves  God  and  his  congrega- 
tion but  does  not  serve  an  em- 
ployer. There  is  not  a contract 
that  he  will  serve  a terrestrial 
employer  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties." 

An  official  from  the  M5F 
union,  which  started  a clergy 
section  two  years  ago.  said 
the  union  would  press  for  a 
change  in  the  law.  The  Rev 
Kit  ■ Chalcraft,  the  divorced 
vicar  sacked  for  marrying  for 
the  third  time,  who  had  also 
hoped  to  take  his  case  to  a 
tribunal  has  dropped  his 
claim  on  legal  advice. 

.Dr  Coker,  aged  48.  was 
ousted  from  his  home  and 


post  at  St  Philip's  Church  in 
Cheam,  south-west  London, 
in  May  1994  by  the  Bishop  of 
Croydon  without  being  given 
any  reason. 

He  took  his  case  to  a tribu- 
nal claiming  his  dismissal 
was  unfair  and  racially 
motivated. 

Both  be  and  the  bishop,  the 
Right  Rev  Wilfred  Wood,  are 
black. 

The  tribunal  ruled  that  he 
could  bring  his  case,  but  its 
I decision  was  overturned  by 
the  Employment  Appeal  Tri- 
bunal last  year. 

The  Church  of  England  has 
always  claimed  that  clergy 
work  for  God.  not  the  Church, 
and  are  office  holders,  not  em- 
ployees, so  have  no  protection 
under  employment  law. 

Dr  Coker  took  his  action 
against  the  Bishop  of  South- 
wark, who  licensed  him  as  a 
curate  in  1990,  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal  a fortnight  ago.  He  ar- 
gued through  his  counsel  ar- 
gued that  a letter  from  the 
bishop  offering  him  a post 
and  bis  reply  accepting  it  con- 
stituted an  offer  of 
employment 

Dr  Coker  was  ordained  by 
the  Bishop  of  London  in  June 
1986  and  worked  until  1990  as 
an  unpaid  minister  in  the  par- 
ish of  St  Peter's,  Beisize  park. 


north  Loudon.  The  Bishop  of 
Southwark  agreed  he  should 
transfer  to  a stipendiary  posi- 
tion and  be  took  up  his  first 
paid  appointment  as  curate  to 
a vkaur  in  November  1990. 

That  job  was  terminated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Croydon  in  No- 
vember 1993  and  Dr  Coker 
was  given  a six-month  ap- 
pointment as  curate  at  St 
Philip's  after  which  he  claims 
he  was  sacked. 

The  dismissal  meant  he  lost 
the  home  and  car  which  went 
with  the  job  as  well  as  his 
£12,000  a year  stipend.  Joseph 
Hagfi,  who  represented  him  at 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  had 
asked  the  judges:  "Why 
should  Dr  Coker,  who  has 
dedicated  his  life  to  serving 
the  Church,  not  be  entitled  to 
rely  on  the  Employment  Pro- 
tection Act? 

“Is  it  right  that  Dr  Coker 
should  lose  his  home,  income 
and  career  without  even 
being  given  the  possibility  of 
making  a complaint  in  the 
courts?" 

The  Bishop  of  Southwark, 
the  Right  Rev  Roy  William- 
son, said:  “1  am  delighted  but 
not  surprised  at  the  judg- 
ment, confirming  what  we 
had  always  understood  the 
law  to  state  — that  a curate  is 
not  an  employee." 


Let’s  talk,  says  BA  chief 


SeumasHHlne 
Labour  Editor 

BRITISH  Airways  yester- 
day made  Its  first  sig- 
nificant concession  in 
the  hugely  costly  dispute  with 
its  cabin  crew,  when  it  agreed 
in  principle  to  renegotiate  the 
imposed  pay  and  conditions 
package  at  the  heart  of  the 
dispute. 

As  the  last  day  of  the  72- 
hour  strike  again  grounded 
most  BA  flights  out  of  Heath- 
row — though  more  got  away 
than  on  Thursday  — the  com- 
pany took  up  a call  by  Bill 
Morris,  leader  of  the  Trans- 
port and  General  Workers’ 
Union,  for  a “pause  for 
peace”. 

It  followed  a vote  by  BA 
catering  staff  on  Thursday 
night  to  reject  concessions 
over  BA’s  plans  to  sen  off  its 
meals  service,  potentially 
opening  a second  front  of  in- 
dustrial action  by  9,000  ground 
staff  Bob  Ayling,  BA’s  chief 


executive,  wrote  to  Mr  Morris 
accepting  a proposal  to  discuss 
alternative  ways  of  finding  the 
£42  million  that  BA  wants  to 
save  on  its  cabin  crew  opera- 
tion. Previously,  the  company 
maintained  that  the  pay  and 
conditions  package  — agreed 
by  the  breakaway  union  Cabin 
Crew  89  and  imposed  on  the 
majority  of  cabin  staff  — was 
the  only  possible  way  of  mak- 
ing cuts  and  was  non- 


‘Tf  you  have  alternative 
proposals  which  you  believe 
would  achieve  the  target,  I 
look  forward  to  receiving 
them  in  writing  so  that  we 
can  carry  out  some  evalua- 
tion in  preparation."  Mr  Ayl- 
ing said.  *Tf  our  discussions 
-show  that  your  proposals  can 
deliver  £42  min  inn  in  a realis- 
tic way,  we  would  be  happy  to 
sit  down  with  you  and  Cabin 
Crew  89  to  see  whether  there 
is  a deal  acceptable  to  all  par- ' 
ties,  that  is  better  than  the 
current  agreement” 

Although  sitting  down  with  | 


Cabin  Crew  89  is  likely  stick 
In  the  throats  of  some  TGWU 
representatives,  Mr  Morris 
welcomed  the  BA  initiative, 
saying  it  secured  "one  or  our 
principal  objectives”.  To  en- 
courage the  chance  of  suc- 
cessful talks,  expected  to  be 
held  next  week,  the  TUC  with- 
drew newspaper  advertise- 
ments calling  for  a BA  con- 
sumer boycott 

George  Ryde.  the  TGWU 
national  aviation  secretary, 
said  the  union  was  ‘slightly 
sceptical"  that  BA  might  be 
staging  a public  relations 
stunt  ahead  of  its  AGM  next 
Tuesday,  and  warned  there 
would  be  no  talks  if  anyone 
who  had  been  on  strike  was 
suspended,  as  BA  had  threat 
ened.  The  company  pledged 
that  no  action  would  be  taken 
against  strikers. 

Union  officials  and  shop 
stewards  will  meet  on  Mon- 
day to  decide  their  next  move 
in  the  catering  dispute. 

Martin  Kettle,  page  9 


NUT  calls  for  switch  to  flexible  national  curriculum 


Donald KhcL^xl 

on  literacy  , and  maths 
TEACHERS  yesterday  demanded  by  ministers  and 
I called  for  rapid  changes  to  the  national  currlc  ulum  had 
the  national  curriculum  to  let  become  a “straltiacket",  ae- 
them  concentrate  on  literacy  cording  to"  research  commls- 

nnrf  wnmaraw  owl  WiMa  Di/wmJ  L**  -il . ■ 


wuvcuuow;  uu  AiLVAtwy  j lAJiuuig  uu  reseHrcn  cOxXlQug- 

an^numeracy,  and  .tedkfe | 


has  ordered  a review  of  the 
national  curriculum  to  be 
implemented  In  2000.  Doug 
McAvoy,  the  union's  general 
secretary,  urged  minister*  to 
give  teachers  more  flexibility 
in  the  classroom  now.  The 
overloaded  curriculum  was 
having  a stifling  effect  on 
teachers  and  pupils,  he  said. 
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Russia  vails 
at  ‘cowboy1 
raid  by  Nato 


WORLD  NEWS  5 


Ian  Black 
■MptomaMc  Editor 


RUSSIA  protested  an- 
grily yesterday  at 
what  it  called  Nato’s 
"cowboy”  raids 
against  Bosnian  Serb  war 
crimes  suspects,  hinting  it 
might  withdraw  from  interna- 
tional peacekeeping  forces. 

As  Serbs  made  funeral 
plans  for  Stmo  Drljaca.  shot 
dead  when  he  resisted  arrest 
by  SAS  troops  on  Thursday, 
British  forces  remained  on 
alert  for  possible  retaliation, 
aod  the  United  States  warned 
its  citizens  to  take  care  in 
SerboontroUed  territory. 

Nothing  unusual  was 
reported  from  Bosnia,  but 
there  was  concern  in  London, 
Washington  and  other  West- 


‘Such  unilateral 
actions  threaten 
the  whole  Dayton 
peace  process  in  a 
difficult  period1 


em  capitals  about  a strongly 
worded  statement  from  Mos- 
cow. Its  foreign  ministry  said 
the  action  in  the  northern 
town  of  Prijedor,  where  two 
other  men  were  arrested,  went 
beyond  the  Nato  mandate. 

The  official  Bosnian  Serb 
media  Inflamed  feelings  fur- 
ther by  claiming  that  four 

British  soldiers  entered  Prije- 
dor hospital  to  seize  Milan 
Kovacevic  by  pretending  they 
were  delivering  a Red  Cross 
package. 

"Russia  does  not  bear,  and 
does  not  intend  to  bear,  any 
responsibility  for  the  conse- 
quences of  such  unilateral 
actions,"  the  statement  said. 
“Such  cowboy  raids  threaten 
the  whole  Dayton  peace  pro- 
cess, which  is  in  any  case  go- 
ing through  a difficult 
. period." 

Hinting  that  Russia  might 


review  the  participation  of  its 

1,500  troops  In  the  peacekeep- 
ing Stabilisation  force  (S-For) 
in  Bosnia,  the  statement 
added:  “The  Russian  leader- 
ship will  draw  the  corre- 
sponding conclusions  from 
this." 

Such  tough  could 

indicate  the  worst,  disagree- 
ment between  Russia  and 
Nato  over  Bosnia  since  the  al- 
liance launched  air  strikes 
against  Bosnian  Serb  targets 
around  Sarajevo  in  1995. 

But  Nato  sources  insisted 
last  night  that  Russia  had  no 
cause  for  complaint,-  as 
Thursday's  operations  were 
anchored  in  a United  Nations 
resolution  setting  up  the 
Hague  war  crimes  tribunal, 
which  Russia  had  supported. 

Nato’s  secretary-general, 
Javier  Solana,  briefed  the 
Russian  ambassador  to  Nato, 
Vitaly  Chorkin,  as  soon  as  he 
returned  to  Brussels  from  the 
Madrid  summit  on  Thursday. 

“We've  noted  what  the  Rus- 
sians say  but  there  Is  a basic 
difference  of  philosophy 
here,”  one  diplomat  said. 
“They  say  this  undermines 
the  peace  process.  Nato  mem- 
bers say  overwhelmingly  that 
arresting  war  criminals  raw 
only  improve  its  prospects.” 

Robin  Cook,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  win  hear  Russian 
views  at  first  hand  when  he 
meets  the  foreign  minister, 
Yevgeny  Primakov,  in  Mos- 
cow an  Monday.  The  US  sec- 
retary of  state,  Madeleine  Al- 
bright, sees  him  in  St 
Petersburg  today. 

Diplomats  believed  the  Rus- 
sian statement  was  intended 
to  appease  President  Boris 
Yeltsin’s  nationalist  and  com- 
munist critics,  who  have 
accused  him  of  doing  too  little 
to  defend  Russia's  follow  Or- 
thodox Slavs  — the  Serbs  — 
in  Bosnia. 

Authorities  in  Prijedor, 
where  thousands  of  Muslims 
and  Croats  were  "ethnically 
cleansed"  by  Dry  sea’s  para- 
military gangs  in  1992.  said  he 
would  be  buried  today. 


World  news  in  brief 


Marlin  Wooflacott,  page  0 


Floodwaters  continued  to  rise  yesterday  in  the  Czech  Republic  and  the  south  of  Poland,  including  in  the  south 
Moravian  town  of  Uherske  Hradiste.  The  floods  have  claimed  55  lives  so  far  and  nearly  20,000  people  have  been  forced 
to  evacnteHieir  homes  in  the  area  photograph:  petrjosek 


Benls  Staunton  In  BovOn 


THE  German  finance 
minister.  Theo  Waigel, 
unveiled  an  emergency 
budget  yesterday  in  a last- 
ditch  attempt  to  qualify  for 
the  proposed  single  European 
currency.  Germany  will  sell 
off  an  its  oil  reserves  by  1999, 
starting  in  a few  weeks  with 
the  sale  of  2.8  million  barrels 
of  crude. 

The  government  had  to  put 
together  an  emergency  bud- 
get for  1997  because  it  miscal- 
culated Its  spending  forecasts 
last  year  and  now  has  to  bor- 


row more  to  pay  for  record 
unemployment  and  to  make 
up  for  lower  tax  revenues. 

Overall  spending  will  rise 
to  458.6  billion  deutschmarks 
(£153  billion)  this  year,  and 
new  borrowing  will  surge  by 
almost.  DM18 billion  to 
DM712  blltton. 

Mr  Waigel  insists  that  the 
new  measures,  which  include 
more  privatisation  as  well  as 
public  spending  cuts,  mean 
Germany  will  qualify  for  the 
euro  with  a budget  deficit  of 
exactly  3 per  cent  of  gross  do- 
mestic product 

But  Professor  Norbert  Wal- 
ther.  chief  economist  at  Deut- 


sche Bank,  suggested  yester- 
day that  Mr  Waigel's  calcula- 
tions were  based  on  too  rosy  a 
view  of  Germany’s  economic 
prospects. 

“The  numbers  may  be  a bit 
optimistic.  It’s -possible  that 
the  government  is  right,  but 
they  will  need  a lot  of  luck, 
and  I wouldn’t  count  on  luck 
if  I were  [Chancellor  Helmutl 
Kohl  or  Waigel,"  Prof  Wal- 
ther  said. 

Along  with  the  revised 
spending  plans  for  this  year, 
the  cabinet  approved  a draft 
budget  for  1998  which  fore- 
sees a Call  in  the  deficit  to 
about  DM58  billion. 


Despite  the  spending 
squeeze,  Mr  Waigel  found  an 
extra  DM850  million  in  next 
year’s  budget  to  ensure  that 
Germany  will  be  able  to  place 
its  order  for  180  Eurofighter 
aircraft,  safeguarding  thou- 
sands of  Jobs  in  Britain  and 
Germany. 

The  plan  to  sell  off  Ger- 
many’s oE  reserves,  which  Is 
expected  to  bring  in 
DM1.4  billion;  follows  Mr 
Waigel’s  failed  scheme  to 
raise  money  by  revaluing 
Germany's  gold  reserves.  ■ 

The  gold  reserves  scheme 
was  halted  by  opposition  from 
the  Bundesbank.  Germany’s 


central  bank,  forcing  the  gov- 
ernment into  a humiliating 
climbdown  and  damaging 
Germany's  reputation  for  fi- 
nancial probity. 

The  new  spending  plans 
come  against  the  background 
of  an  increasingly  strident  de- 
bate in  Germany  about  the 
future  of  the  euro.  A growing 
chorus  of  voices,  led  by  the 
conservative  prime  minister 
of  Bavaria,  Edmund  Stolber, 
is  calling  for  the  project  to  be 
postponed  unless  Germany 
and  France  both  meet  the 
strictest  interpretation  of  the 
Maastricht  criteria. 

Chancellor  Kohl,  who  re- 


fuses to  countenance  the  idea 
of  a postponement,  was  forced 
last  week  to  repeat  his  gov- 
ernment's commitment  to 
reach  the  3 per  cent  budget 
deficit  target 
But  most  observers  believe 
Boon's  deficit  will  be  at  least 
32  per  cent  and  that  the  fig- 
ure in  France  could  be  as 
high  as  32  per  cent 
‘*If  Germany's  deficit  is 
close  to  3.5  per  cent  and 
France  is  above  3.5  per  cent 
that  could  force  a delay,"  Prof 
Walther  said.  “But  I don’t  be- 
lieve an  orderly  delay  is  poss- 
ible. Any  delay  would  lead  to 
a derailment  for  10  years." 
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T urkey’s  ousted  Islamists  plot  their  play  for  power 


Ttie  prime  minister  expects  to  win  today’s 
confidence  vote  but  he  faces  claims  that 
the  army  generals  are  pulling  his  strings. 
Owen  Bowcott  reports  from  Ankara 


TURKEY'S  new  govem- 
I merit  feces  its  first  vote 
I of  confidence  today  amid 
riniwiB  from  ousted  Islamists 
that  the  secular  coalition  is 
being  manipulated  by  the 
country's  generals. 

With  an  expected  majority 
of  12  MFs,  the  prime  minister, 
Mesut  Yllmaz,  is  confident  of 
defying  criticism  from 
Necmetlin  Erbakan's  Welfare 
(Refah)  Party,  which  was 
forced  to  resign  last  month. 

“The  government  doesn’t 
have  a programme  of  its 
own,”  said  Abdullah  Gul,  a 
former  Welfare  minister, 
“The  government’s  mission 
was  written  down  and  handed 

to  it" 


The  arrest  of  a woman 
army  corporal  for  betraying 
military  secrets  to  politicians 
has  intensified  the  feud  be- 
tween the  army  and  the  party 
it  ousted  from  government 

Kadir  Sarmusak  admitted 
last  week  that  she  gathered 
secret  documents  at  the 
navy's  intelligence  depart- 
ment to  monitor  whether  a 
coup  was  being  plotted 
against  the  former  coalition 
led  by  the  Welfere  Party. 

Her  public  humiliation,, 
plastered  across  newspaper 
front  pages,  reflects  the  gener- 
als' fears  that  Mr  Erbakan's 
party  has  begun  planning  its 

return  to  power  as  an  Islamist 
majority  at  the  next  election. 


The  Welfere  Party  remains 
the  largest  force  in  a frag- 
mented political  system  con- 
taining two  rival  leftwing  and 
two  feuding  rightwing 
groupings. 

For  many  Turks,  Welfere 
remains  an  enigma.  Uncer- 
tainty about  its  policies  in- 
flamed suspicions  that  the 
movement  had  a hidden 
agenda  to  abolish  the  consti- 
tutional republic  established 
by  Hemal  Ataturk  in  1923. 

Relinquishing  the  prime 
ministership  may  not  have 
prevented  Mr  Erbakan's  elec- 
toral advance.  He  is  seeking  a 
popular  mandate,  claiming 
that  his  aims  were  frustrated 
by  military  intrigue. 

Mr  Erbakan,  aged  70.  in- 
sists his  party  is  capable  of 
winning  between  .40  and 
50  per  cent  of  votes  whenever 
the  election  is  declared.  In 
1995  Welfare  polled  about 
21  per  cent 

An  engineer  by  training, 
Mr  Erbakan  is  erne. of  Tur- 


key's most  pragmatic  politi- 
cians. Like  many  others,  his 
experience  has  been  tempered 
by  a year  in  prison  after  the 
last  army  coup  in  1980. 

His  appearance  in  Istanbul 
as  host  of  the  “D8”  developing 
countries  — Indonesia.  Ma- 
laysia, Egypt  Iran,  Pakistan, 
Bangladesh.  Nigeria  and  Tur- 
key — epitomised  his  deter- 
mination to  reorientate  Tur- 
key towards  the  Muslim  East 

It  was  hardly  suprising  that 
he  fell  foul  of  a Western-look- 
ing, military  establishment 
demanding  extra  cash  for 
campaigns  against  ttw  Kurds, 
seeking  closer  ties  with  the  Is- 
raeli army  and  supporting  a 
political  elite  determined  to 
enter  the  European  Union. 

Allegations  that  the  Wel- 
fere Party  Intended  to  intro- 
duce sharia  law  — based  on 
the  Koran  — fuelled  disen- 
chantment But  it  was  encour- 
agement of  the  Imam  Haiip 
schools  for  training  clerics 
that  caused  most  alarm. 


!%&-z 


Necmettin  Erbakan:  plans  a 
comeback  through  the  polls 

But  Welfare's  anti-corrup- 
tion Image  has  won  it  sup- 
port Sincan,  a Welfare-domi- 
nated town  north-west  of 
Ankara,  precipitated  the  cri- 
sis that  ousted  the 
government 


After  calls  were  heard  at  a 
Jerusalem  festival  last  Janu- 
ary for  support  for  Hamas, 
the  Islamic  Palestinian  group, 
and  for  Israel  to  leave  the 
occupied  West  Bank,  the  pub- 
lic prosecutor  and  the  army 
ordered  the  arrest  of  the  Wel- 
fare mayor,  Bekir  YOdiz.  He 
is  stHl  in  Prison- 
Turkey’s  economic  boom 
has  drawn  people  from  the 
countryside  into  the  suburbs 
and  slums  of  towns  like  Sin- 
can.  For  them,  the  mosque  is 
a familiar  institution,  and  It 
is  among  this  population  that 
Welfere  hopes  to  build  sup- 
port and  eventually  take  more 
than  half  the  seats  in  the 
grand  national  assembly. 

• A group  of  Western  media 
figures  led  by  the  former  Leb- 
anon hostage  Terry  Anderson 
will  travel  to  Ankara  to  plead 
for  the  release  of  almost  100 
jailed  Turkish  journalists,  the 
New  York-based  Committee 
to  Protect  Journalists  an-  j 
noiinced  yesterday. 


blocks  cash 
for  US  arts  agency 

THE  United  States  House  of  Representatives  has  decided  by  a 
single  vote  to  abolish  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
voting  only  the  ¥ 10  million  (£6.4  million)  needed  to  close  the 
federal  arts-ftmding  agency  founded  by  President  Kennedy  35 
years  ago. 

The  Senate  to  unlikely  to  endorse  the  decision,  and  President 
Clinton  has  pledged  to  veto  iL  But  the  NEA  Is  an  important 
symbol  of  despised  liberal  elitism  for  conservatives  and  the 
religious  right,  who  have  fought  a campaign  against  it 
The  House  Speaker,  Newt  Gingrich,  intervened  personally  to 
win  the  vote,  partly  to  mollify  his  right  wing  and  partly  to  show 
that,  despite  party  grumblings  at  his  wayward  leadership,  he 
can  still  exercise  the  authority  to  deliver  a majority  when 
required.  President  Clinton  bad  asked  the  Congress  to  approve 
$136  minion  for  the  NEA,  which  in  recent  years  has  backed 
away  from  Its  support  for  controversial  projects.  — Martin 

Walker.  Washington. 

Doubts  in  Janies  Earl  Ray  case 

MOST  of  the  test  bullets  fired  from  a rifle  belonging  to  James  Earl 
Ray  had  marks  different  from  the  bullet  that  killed  Martin  Lutber 
King,  a judge  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  said  yesterday. 

Judge  Joe  Brown  revealed  the  different  characteristics  of  the 
bullets  at  a hearing  at  which  Ray's  lawyers  are  asking  for 
additional  tests  on  his  rifle  to  support  the  findings  from  recent 
test  fixings  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  lawyers  hope  the  tests  will  ensure  a trial  for  Ray,  who  is 
serving  a 99-year  sentence  for  the  assassins  thin  of  King  in  196A 
Ray  confessed  to  the  murder  but  recanted  days  later,  saying  he 
made  the  admission  to  avoid  the  death  penalty.  — AP.  Memphis. 

Outspoken  minister  survives 

THE  Austrian  foreign  minister,  Wolfgang  Schtlssel.  survived  a 
no-confidence  vote  yesterday  after  opposition  parties  said  a string 
of  alleged  blunders  had  irrevocably  damaged  the  country's  image. 

His  career  had  been  hanging  by  a thread  after  a German  weekly 
magazine.  Focus,  alleged  he  called  the  Bundesbank  president. 
Hans  Tietmeyer,  “a  real  pig"  at  the  European  Union  summit  in 
Amsterdam.  Mr  Schflssd  strenuously  denied  the  report  Austrian 
media  said  Mr  Schflssel's  alleged  outburst  was  triggered  by  the 
row  over  Bonn’s  plans  to  revalue  the  central  bank’s  gold  reserves. 

He  is  also  alleged  to  have  called  the  Swedish  prime  minister. 
Goran  Persson,  an  “idiot",  an  African  foreign  minister  a “bare- 
foot", and  the  US  secretary  of  state,  Madeleine  Albright,  an  “old 
Bette  Davis". — Reuler,  Vienna. 


Damages  demanded  from  UN 

SOMALI  faction  leaders  demanded  yesterday  that  the  United 
Nations  pay  compensation  and  apologise  for  atrocities  committed 
in  Somalia  by  UN  troops  between  1992  and  1994. 

Twenty-six  leaders  appealed  to  the  UN  secretary-general,  Kofi 
Annan,  to  establish  a fact-finding  mission  to  determine  the  “depth 
and  scope”  of  abuses  by  UN  troops. 

“UN  troops  which  went  to  Somalia . . . indulged  in  acts  of 
violence  and  human  degradation  such  as  killing,  rape,  torture, 
humiliation  and  Imprisonments,"  the  leaders  said  in  a statement 
They  did  not  specify  the  amount  of  compensation  sought  Revela- 
tions by  Canada.  Belgium  and  Italy,  which  contributed  troops  to 
the  UN  mission,  were  the  tip  of  the  iceberg,  the  statement  said.  — 
Reuter,  Addis  Ababa. 


Fight  to  deport  Panther 

THE  Australian  government  will  try  next  week  to  deport  a former 
Black  Panther  after  the  High  Court  yesterday  freed  him  from  a 
maximum  security  jail  in  Brisbane.  The  immigration  department 
wm  question  Lorenzo  Ervin,  aged  50,  to  decide  whether  he  should 
remain  infhe  country  after  the  government  claimed  he  was  “not 
of  good  character". 

Mr  Ervin  was  Jailed  on  Tuesday  and  his  visa  cancelled  after  an 
independent  MP.  Pauline  Hanson,  revealed  that  he  had  been 
can victed  ofhijadang  an  airliner  to  Cuba  in  1969. 

The  government  claimed  he  had  filled  in  his  visa  application 
dishonestly  by  withholding  information.  But  he  was  released 
yesterday  after  the  government  admitted  that  Mr  Ervin,  who 
received  a presidential  pardon  in  1988.  was  denied  proper  proce- 
dural rights.  He  was  invited  to  Australia  by  a local  anarchist 
group  on  a four -week  speaking  tour.  — Christopher  Zinn,  Sydney. 


Eleven  killed  in  Bombay  riot 


Demonstrators  set  tyres  ablaze  in  a road  in  Ghotkopar,  on 
the  outskirts  ofBombay,  in  protest  yesterday  at  the 
desecration  of  a statue  of  the  Dalit  (formerly  Untouchable) 
leader  Baba&aheb  Ambedkar.  A garland  of  shoes  had  been 
placed  on  the  bust.  The  crowd  also  set  fire  to  two  buses. 
Local  hospitals  reported  at  least  ll  people  dead,  including 
two  children,  after  police  opened  fire.  Twenty-five  people 
were  wounded  photograph:  sherwm  crasto 


Noriega  claims  witness  bribed 

LAWYERS  for  General  Manuel  Noriega  have  demanded  a re-trial 
far  thp  fnrrnw  Panamanian  Imder.  claiming  that  a cryptic  left  er 

to  Cali  cartel  leaders  proved  the  cartel  bribed  a key  witness  at  his 
trial 

The  lawyers  also  said  that  the  letter  showed  that  the  United 
States  government  had  relied  on  perjured  testimony  to  reject 
Noriega's  previous  application  for  a retrial  an  the  grounds  that 
the  witness,  Ricardo  BUonlck,  a former  Panamanian  diplomat 
turned  drug  trafficker,  accepted  a SL25  million  f £780.000)  payoff  to 
testify. 

The  Cali  cartel  was  a rival  of  the  Medellin  drug  cartel,  with 
which,  prosecutors  say,  Noriega  was  linked.  — Reuter.  Miami. 


It  comes  in  several  versions, 

including  feature  length, 


If  you’d  like  the  film  of  the  Audi  A4,  call  0345  699  777  Mmw  aunmnwiwBi 
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Marjorie  Olster  In  Madrid 


Spanish  police 

launched  a manhunt  for 
a kidnapped  politician 
yesterday,  racing  against  a 
deadline  today  when  the 
Basque  guerrilla  group  ETA 
threatened  to  kill  him  unless 
their  demands  were  met 
“I  hope  I am  wrong  but  I 
fear  that  ETA  will  try  to  carry 
out  Its  threat,"  the  head  of  the 
Basque  government  Jose  An- 
tonio Ardanza.  said 
yesterday. 

Hundreds  of  police  and  civil 
guards  combed  the  Basque 
and  Navarre  regions  in 
search  of  Miguel  Angel 
Blanco,  a local  official  from 
the  ruling  Popular  Party. 

Mr  Blanco,  aged  29,  a 
Basque  town  councillor,  was 
abducted  on  Thursday  shortly 
after  leaving  his  home  in  Er- 
mua  to  catch  a train  to  work. 

Authorities  said  the  sepa- 
ratist group  had  vowed  to  exe- 
cute Him  unless  about  500 
ETA  inmates  held  in  prisons 
throughout  Spain  were  trans- 
ferred by  4pm  local  time 
today  to  institutions  closer  to 
the  Basque  region. 

The  government  dismissed 
the  demand,  saying  it  would 
not  succumb  to  blackmail  or 
change  prisoner  policy  In  the 
face  of  a threat  from  a "band 
of  terrorists”. 

The  interior  minister. 
Jaime  Mayor  Oreja,  said  on 
Thursday:  “We  find  ourselves 
faced  with  duress,  a threat 
and  blackmail,  although  this 
is  not  a simple  challenge  to 
the  government  but  a chal- 
lenge to  society." — Reuter. 


Moscow’s 
cede to 


4am«sMMk  In  Moscow 


Russian  prosecutors 

opened  a criminal  in- 
vestigation yester- 
day into  the  sus 
pected  disannearance  of 
EX50  million 
mousy  destined  for  the  com- 
pany *Hat  MiG  tighter 
aircraft  • 

Hie  move  was  a blow  to  the 
country's  biggest  flnandal-in- 
dustrial  group,  Uaezin-MFE, 
which  has  been  the  target  of  a 
relentless  media  campaign 
claiming  that  all  nretehce  of 


traditional  politics  In 
has  been  replaced  by  power 
struggles  between  a handful 
of  rich  tycoons. 


Unexiin-MFK,  which  in  five 
years  has  established  a 
£2^  billion  turnover  control- 
ling oil  and  shipping  compa- 
nies and  a big  share  of  the 
world  output  of  rare  metals, 
is  headed  by  the  former  gov- 
ernment ministers  Vladimir 


Potanin  and  Andrei  Vavilov. 

Prosecutors  want  to  ques- 
tion both  men  in  connection 
with  Unexim-MFK’s  handling 
of  the  credit  to  Mapo,  file 
company  that  makes  MiGs. 
At  the  the  loan  was  auth- 


Thonsands  gather  before  Madrid’s  city  hall  yesterday  to  protest  against  the  kidnapping  of  Miguel  Angel  Blanco 


Hillary  Clinton  is  a hit  at  the  Vienna  Oprah 


orised.  both  men  were  mem- 
bers of  the  government 

Unexim-MFK  denies  doing 

anything  fTIpgflJ  It  Haims  It 
did  not  profit  from  Han«ntng 
the  loan,  which  it  says  was 
approved  by  President  Boris 
Yeltsin  and  his  prime  minis- 
ter, Viktor  Chernomyrdin. 

Since  the  central  bank 
chairman.  Sergei  Dubinin, 
first  questioned  the  MiG  loan 
in  May,  fire  Russian  media 
have  been  saturated  with 
reports  of  dubious  dealings  by 
Mr  Potanin’s  conglomerate. 

As  Unexim-MFK  points  out, 
the  media  are  now  almost  en- 


Kato  Connolly  in  Vienna 


' Hillary  Clinton 
' was  asked  at  an  in- 
ternational 
women’s  conference  in  Vi- 
enna this  week  how  she  had 
become  a successful  wom- 
an, laughter  rippled 
through  the  auditorium. 

“I  feel  like  we’re  on  one 
of  those  terrible  talk  shows 
in  America,”  she  said. 

"And  I feel  like  Oprah 
Winfrey,”  quipped  the  or- 
ganiser. the  outgoing  US 
ambassador  to  Austria, 
Swanee  Hunt,  clutching  a 
microphone. 

Italy’s  outspoken  former 


foreign  minister,  Susanna 
Agnelli,  answered  the  ques- 
tion for  Mrs  Clinton.  Say- 
ing she  intended  no  o&ence, 
Ms  Agnelli  suggested:  "By 
marrying  the  right  man.” 

The  three-day  forum. 
Vital  Voices  — Women  in 
Democracy,  brought 
together  300  women  lead- 
ers in  law,  business  and 
politics  from  western 
Enrope  and  the  United 
States  with  their  counter- 
parts in  eastern  Europe.  Its 
subject  was  problems 
women  face  in  the  emerg- 
ing democracies. 

Mrs  Clinton  told  dele- 
gates: “The  oppressive 
structures  of  communism 


may  have  been  torn  down, 
but  the  new  structures  and 
standards  necessary  to  ad- 
vocate women’s  rights  and 
to  protect  women  from  ex- 
ploitation are  not  yet  fully 
constructed”. 

She  stressed  the  role  of 
families,  civic  organisa- 
tions, trade  anions  and  reli- 
gion to  "create  better  op- 
portunities to  develop  the 
habits  of  the  heart”. 

But  Maria- Cristina 

Chiva,  leader  of  a Roma- 
nian feminist  unit,  dis- 
puted the  role  Mrs  Clinton 
saw  for  religion.  "Our  Or- 
thodox religion  makes 
women  think  they  are 
second  class.”  she  said. 


Mrs  Clinton  said  compla- 
cency in  many  western  de- 
mocracies was  something 
eastern  Europe  should  try 
to  avoid. 

“Many  of  you  in  the 
countries  from  which  you 
came  have  a much  clearer 
Idea  of  the  importance  of 
the  values  that  underlie  de- 
mocracy than  many  people 
in  my  country  do  today,  be- 
cause we  have  many  people, 
who  have  gotten  compla- 
cent,” she  said. 

Mrs  Clinton  pledged 
$8  million  <£2  million)  from 
US  government  coffers  next 
year  to  finance  projects 
supporting  women’s  rights 
In  eastern  Europe. 


Lublya  Schmidt,  from 
Russia,  where  75  per  cent 
of  the  unemployed  are 
women,  said;  "The  young 
girls  from  the  country  don’t 
come  to  the  city  to  go  to 
university  like  they  used  to 
because  there  are  no  Jobs. 
They  come  to  the  city  to  be-, 
come  prostitutes  — or  to 
join  their  boyfriends  in 
drugs  and  crime.” 

Galina  Maryamoric.  from 
Serbia,  described  the  "vital 
voice”  she  would  take  back 
with  her  to  her  country. 

She  said:  “Let's  get 
together  and  faring  up  our 
children  so  that  they  don’t 
go  to  war  with  each  other 
ever  again.” 


(My  advice  to  all 
is  to  be  cautious 
with  Russian 
businessmen’ 


finely  controlled  by  members 
of  an  elite  group  of  business- 
men, most  of  whom  are  in 
direct  competition  with  file 
Potanin  combine  to  buy  state 
property  that  includes  oil- 
companies,  the  Svyazinvest 
telecoms  concern  and  the 
state  insurance  company. 

If  in  the  past  it  was  easy  to 
distinguish  genuine  news 
from  political  propaganda  in 
the  Russian  media,  it  has  be- 


Vladirnir  Potanin, 
a former  minister, 
claims  he  is  the 
victim  of  a media 
smear  campaign  led 
by  rival  tycoons 


come  much  harder  to  distin- 
guish between  news  and 
reports  planted  to  gain  a com- 
mercial advantage  or  punish 
competitors. 

One  of  Mr  Potanin's  main 
rivals  is  a former  ally.  Boris 
Berezovsky,  who  Is  head  of 
fiie  hogoVAZ  conglomerate, 
deputy  head  of  Mr  Yeltsin's 
security  council,  and  the 
owner  of  significant  shares  In 
a newspaper  and  two  of  the 
country’s  television  channels. 


Earlier  this  year  Mr  Bere- 
zovsky admitted  he 
the  leadership  of  Unexim- 
MFK,  who  together  played  a 
key  rale  in  financing  Mr  Yelt- 
sin’s re-election  campaign, 
had  fallen  out 

In  May  foe  government  per- 
mitted Mr  Berezovsky  to  or- 
ganise the  auction  of  a con- 
trolling packet  of  shares  in  a 
Siberian  oil  company,  which 
he  himself  held  in  trust. 
Unexim-MUTs  bid  was  ex- 
cluded at  the  last  minute  and 
Sibneft,  which  owns  an  oil 
refinery  and  produces 
135  mflMnn  barrels  of  oil  a 
year,  was  sold  to  an  unknown 
company  believed  linked  to 
Mr  Berezovsky  for  just 
£70  million. 

Unexim-MFK  presents  it- 
self as  the  victim  of  a smear 
campaign.  Its  spokesman. 
Modest  Kolerov,  said  that  on 
the  eve  of  MT  Dubinin's  May 
press  conference  journalists 
had  been  phoned  by  Vnexhn- 


MFKTs  rivals,  who  drew  their 
attention  net  only  to  which 
questions  correspondents 
would  ask  but  to  tbeanmrs 
the  central  bank  chairman 
would  give.  ~ 

“Our  rivals  are  afraid  that 
their  plans  to  create  a a wop- 
dy  on  contacts  and  oo-op«ra- 
tfcmwtth  the  state  is  hatag  ob- 
structed by  our  attempts  to 
create  competition.**  he  said. 

Yet  Unexim-MFK  *j.  own  re- 
cord on  press  freedom  or 
business  competition  hardly 
hears  examination.  It  was  Mr 
Potanin  who  had  the  idea  of 
the  controversial  sharesfor- 
loans  sell-off  of  prime  state  in- 
dustry in  1596:  as  a result,  Un- 
exim-MFK gained  cheap 
control  of  industries  such  as 
Norilsk  Nickel,  a polluted 
Arctic  treasure  trove  at  stra- 
tegic metals,  in  auctions  that 
were  anything  but  open. 

On  Thursday  Igor  Col era- 
hiovsky,  former  editor  of  foe 
liberal  dally  lzvestiya, 
accused  Unexim-MFK  of  be- 
trayal after  he  invited  the 
firm  to  buy  stock  in  the  news- 
paper to  fight  off  attempts  by 
another  corporate  share- 
holder. the  oil  company  Lu- 
koil, to  dictate  the  paper's  edi- 
torial line. 

Unexim-MFK  then  changed 
sides  and  Mr  Golembiovsky 
was  obliged  to  resign. 


*Our  economic 
coarse  will  be 
dictated  by  staff 
at  some  bank’ 


"lzvestiya  found  itself  de- 
fenceless before  the  new 
owners,"  he  said.  “My  advice 
to  everyone  is  to  be  cautious 
with  Russian  businessmen.” 
Meanwhile,  the  distinction 
between  the  power  of  Russia’s 
tycoons  and  {hat  of  its  politi- 
cians is  becoming  increas- 
ingly blurred. 

The  latest  edition  of  foe  au- 
thoritative weekly  Commer- 
sani  warns  that  the  concen- 
tration of  so  much  of  the 
national  economy  in  the 
hands  of  so  few  people  leaves 
Russia  vulnerable. 

“The  force  that  achieves 
final  and  unequivocal  victory 
in  the  war  with  Its  competi- 
tors will  be  capable  of  chang- 
ing presidents,"  it  said. 

“The  country’s  economic 
course  will  be  dictated  not  by 
government  experts  and  fed- 
eral ministries  but  by  the 
staff  of  this  or  that  commer- 
cial bank.” 


NEW  MORTGAGES  AND  REMORTGAGES 


Press.  Pundits.  People  at  work-. 
Everyone’s  talking  about  interest 
Hires  going  up. 

With  our  new  Five  Year  Fixed 
Rate  Mortgage,  you  can  afford 
to  ignore  them. 

Ir  removes  all  of  the  uncertainty 
about  fluctuating  interest  rates. 
And  replaces  it  with  the  comfort . 
of  knowing  exactly  what  you’ll 
be  paying  until  1st  October  2002- 


Ifs  your  choice. 

■ You  can  choose  our  lowest 
rate  (the  one  shown  opposite) 
if  you  take  out  our  buildings 
and  contents  insurance. 


NORTHERN  ROCK 


■ Alternatively,  if  you  prefer 
ro  arrange  your  own  insurance, 
we  have  other  options  available. 
So  fix  it  while  you  can.  This  is 
strictly  a Limited  Offer. 

Ask  for  full  details  at  your 
nearest  Northern  Rock  branch. 


Or  telephone  our  Mortgage 
Hotline  any  time  between 
9am  and  5pm  Monday  to 
Friday,  or  between  10am  and 
3pm  weekends. 


0800  591  500 


Norrhcm  Rock  Building  Society.  Principal  Office:  Northern  Rack  House,  Gosforrh.  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  N£3  4 PL. 
Branches  chraaphour  chc  UK.  Please  consult  Yellow  Pjgec. 
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Beware. 


This  software  types 


All  this 
for  less 
than 
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(to 
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Vince  Recognition 
Softicare 
(inducting five 
ultralight  hlgh-tjuatLiy 
headset  nitmjp/uiri^. 


Dixons 


Your  PC  can  now  type  what  you  say.  It’s  so  simple,  it's  called  Voicetype  Simply  Speaking,  the  new 
dictation  software  from  IBM.  Your  thoughts  go  directly  from  your  spoken  word  to  your  screen. 

It  types  70  to  100  words  a minute  and  is  smart  enough  to  know  the  difference 
between  ‘right’  and  Vrite’.Soifyou  feel  like  a good  chit,  VoiceTypc  can  be  found 
at  the  computer  dealers  shown -or  try  your  local  computer  shop. 

Further  inform ation  can  be  found  at  www.software.ibm.com/is/voicetype 
0990  4S4<64  VoiceType  is  waiting  for you. 
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David  Baldwin 


OBITUARIES  7 


back  up 


AVID  Baldwin, 
I wbo  has  died  aged 
1 66,  first  went  “on 
' the  road”  with  his 

famous  brother. 

James,  during  the  civil  rights 
campaigns  of  the  early  1960s. 
As  much  as  James  Baldwin 
was  small  and  sparrowlike, 
David  was  big  and  burly,  if 
the  hot  temperament  of  the 
author  of  The  Fire  Next  Time 
should  ever  seem  about  to 
lead  to  a physical  confronta- 
tion (it  rarely  did:  James 
Baldwin  could  demolish  the 
toughest  adversary  with 
words  alone),  then  David 
could  provide  the  back  up.  At 
a famous  meeting  the 
brothers  had  with  Robert 
Kennedy  in  1963,  David  shook 
a fist  in  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al's face.  But  mainly  it  was 
moral  support  he  gave  his 
brother,  who  fretted  over  not 


only  the  momentous  racial 
struggle  in  which  he  was 
called  to  fight  but  also  over  a 
personal  dflgnma:  was  his 

writer’s  energy  being  drained. 

by  his  political  agitation?  In 
the  big,  generous  apace  pro- 
vided by  his  brother  David, 
he  could  momentarily  shed 

his  burden. 

David  Baldwin  was  the 
youngest  of  four  Baldwin 
brothers.  There  were  also  five 
Sisters.  All  of  ftiwn  wrap* 
James,  the  eldest,  were  fa- 
thered  by  David  senior,'  a 
dour  and  occasionally  cruel 
man  who  preached  in  “store- 
front” churches  in  his  spare 
time.  The  family  lived  hi  Har- 
lem, in  dire  poverty.  When 
David  Baldwin  senior  died  in 
1943,  he  left  his  wife  with,  a 
brood  of  eight  infant  or  school 
age  children.  Once  again. 
James  was  the  exception,  and 


MIRRORS  (for  David) 


Although  you  know 
Js  best  for  me. 


what’s  best  for  me, 

I cannot  act  on  what  you  see. 
I wish  I could: 

I really  would, 

and  joyfully, 
act  out  my  salvation 
with  your  imagination. 


Although  I may  not  see  your  heart, 
or  fearful  well-springs  of  your  art, 
I know  enough  to  stare 
down  danger,  anywhere. 

I know  enough  to  tell 

you  to  go  to  hell 

and  when  I think  you’re  wrong 

I will  not  go  along. 

1 have  a right  to  tremble 
when  you  begin  to  crumble. 

Your  life  is  my  life,  too, 
and  nothing  you  can  do 
will  make  you  something  other 
than  my  mule-headed  brother. 


he  became  a surrogate  father, 
at  times  holding  down  two 
jobs  to  supplement  his  moth- 
er's wages  as  a cleaning  lady, 
while  trying,  to  write  Ms  first 
novel  at  the  same  time.  It  was 
in  such  circumstances  that 
the  hand  between  David  and 
his  eldest  sibling  grew  to  be- 
come snwpililng  grpalw 
brotherly  Love.  - 

David  featured  in  James 
Baldwin's  writings  from  the 

very  start.  Tn  1948.  he  used 
David's  journal  to  write  Jour- 
ney to  Atlanta,  one  of  Ms  first 
published  essays.  It  recounts 
the  experience  of  the  Melo- 
deers,  a gospel  quartet  David 
had  founded  wife  three  teen- 
age friends,  as  they  made  a 
tour  of  the  Southern  states. 
Many  years  later.  David's 
early  experience  of  the  almost 
surrealistic  nightmarp  of  rac- 
ism in  the  deep  South  would 
surface  again  in  his  brother's 
final  novel.  Just  Above  My 
Head  (1978). 

Beyond  the  unswerving  fi- 
delity to  his  brother.  David 
Baldwin  never  quits  found 
the  path  that  would  best  suit 
his  own  capabilities.  He  bad  a 
love  of  music,  and  a wide 
knowledge  .of  gospel  songs, 
but  it  was  obvious  that  the 
Melodeers  was  not  going  to 
give  him  a career.  One  of  his 
happiest  periods  was  file  time 
he  spent  working  in  Mikell's 
jazz  chib,  on  Columbus  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  in  the  1970s 
and  1980s.  Hie  personal  famil- 
iarity with  musicians,  includ- 
ing Art  BlaJcey,  Roy  Ayres 
and  Wynton  Marsalis,  was  a 
boon  to  Mike  MTfceTl,  the 
club's  owner.  During  this 
period,  his  brother  Jimmy 
was  living  in  France,  and  Mi- 
kefi's  functioned  as  his  »v4ai 
HQ  when  he  visited  New 
York. 

In  between  the  two  stations 
of  David’s  involvement  with 
music,  there  was  an  attempt 
to  forge  a theatrical  career.  In 
his  brother's  1964  play.  Blues 
for  Mr  Charlie,  the  leading 


Unswerving  fidelity  and  a kind  of  blustery  hnmour. . .David  Baldwin  (right)  with  his  brother  James  in  Paris  in  1981  photooraph  jane  evelyn  atwooo 


role  of  Richard  — the  young 
boy  from  the  North  who 
comes  South  on  a visit,  with 
disastrous  consequences  — 
was  intended  for  David,  even 
though  his  acting  experience 
at  the  time  was  minimal. 

The  trials  and  tribulations 


of  mounting  the  original 
Broadway  production  of  Blues 
for  Mr  Charlie  have  altered 
theatre  lore  (the  play,  which 
was  produced  by  the  Actors 
Studio,  ran  for  five  months 


before  transferring  to  LAX 
and  the  author's  insistence  on 
casting  his  brother  in  the  i*t«H 
role  did  not  help.  One  person 
who  dissented  was  the  direc- 
tor, Frank  Corsaro,  but  the 
actor  Rip  Tom,  who  was  also 


in  Blues,  said  of  David:  "He’s 
a good  actor,  an  exceptional 
man  with  great  charm,  on 
and  off  the  stage."  Eventually. 
Corsaro  was  replaced  by  Bur- 
gess Meredith,  and  David 
remained  in  the  {day,  but  in 
the  lesser  role  of  Lorenzo,  a 
character  based  on  the  play- 
wright’s friend  Jerome 
Smith,  who  had  suffered  terri- 
ble injuries  in  the  desegregat- 
ing "freedom  rides"  of  the 
early  1960s.  James  Baldwin's 
last  finished  work  was  an- 
other play,  The  Welcome 
Table,  in  which  he  wrote  a 
part  for  David,  that  of  Peter,  a 
journalist 

David  Baldwin  did  have 
charm,  as  Rip  Tom  said,  and 


a kind  of  blustery  good  hu- 
mour. When  he  entered  a 
room  or  a bar.  people  noticed 
— partly  because  he  was  often 
ginging  or  laughing,  some- 
times both  at  once  — and  he 
would  soon  have  other  people 
laughing,  too.  If  he  showed  a 
certain  obtuseness  in  dealing 
with  me  as  his  brother’s  biog- 
rapher. it  was  probably  out  of 
the  twin  desires  to  protect 
and  instruct 

After  Jimmy's  death  in 
1987.  David  grieved  deeply. 
and  moved  into  his  splendid 
house  in  St-Paul-de- V ence,  in 
the  south  of  France.  It  was 
slightly  eerie  to  watch  as  he 
assumed  the  persona  of  the 
departed  hero.  David  slept  in 


Jimmy’s  bed.  wore  his  jewel- 
lery. sat  at  his  place  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  tried  to 
replicate  the  -aphoristic  prea- 
cherly  style  of  talk  with 
which  his  brother  captivated 
listeners.  There  was  tension 
between  him  and  another 
loyal  man,  Bernard  Hassell, 
who  had  acted  as  Baldwin's 
secretary,  sometimes  cook, 
and  resident  comic,  for  IS 
years,  and  was  still  living  In 
the  St-Paul  house.  With 
Jimmy  gone.  Bernard  had  no 
place  to  go.  but  he  and  David 
were  barely  on  speaking 
terms.  This  tragedy-as-farce 
ended  only  with  Bernard's 
death  in  1991. 

David  Baldwin  married  in 


1952,  and  in  the  same  year 
saw  military  action  in  Korea. 
He  later  separated  from  his 
wife,  and  had  a son.  Daniel, 
by  Carole  Weinstein,  in  1972. 
The  Welcome  Table  also  con- 
tains a part  for  a character 
called  Daniel,  with  whom 
Peter,  the  David  character, 
engages  in  father-to-son  type 
conversation.  Some  day, 
when  a theatre  director  clears 
the  many  obstacles  which  lie 
in  the  path  of  this  unpro- 
duced play,  they'll  converse 
again. 


James  Campbell 


David  Baldwin,  aclor,  bom  1931: 
died  March  10, 1997 


Ivor  Allchurch 


Inside  left  who  never  felt  a 


IVOR  Allchurch,  who  has 
died  aged  67,  was  the  in- 
side-forward Wales  have 
never  been  able  to  replace. 
Five  feet  ll  inches  tall,  blond, 
slim,  quick,  an  accomplished 
ball  player,  a fine  passer  of 
the  bail,  endowed  with  a left 
foot  which  could  score 
remarkable  goals,  Allcfaurch, 
in  his  long  international 
career,  was  the  guiding  spirit 
of  the  Welsh  attack. 

From  the  moment  he  made 
his  debut  for  Wales  against 
England  at  Sunderland  in  No- 
vember, 1950,  he  had  no  rival 
for  the  Inside  left  position, 
nor  has  he  had  any  true  suc- 
cessor. Earlier  that  year,  he 
had  come  to  London  with  an 
exuberant  Swansea  Town 
team  which  included  such 
formidable  players  as  the 
wing  half  Roy  Paul,  and  given 
Arsenal  a hectic  chasing  in 
an  FA  Cup  tie  at  Highbury. 

Altogether,  he  would  win  68 
caps  for  Wales  in  an  interna- 
tional career  which  spanned 
17  years.  Swansea-born,  he 
would  begin  and  end  his  long 
career  with  a local  club.  The 
third  of  four  footballing 
brothers,  of  whom  Len,  an 
outside  right,  also  became  a 
Welsh  international.  All- 
church joined  Swansea  Town 
from  the  Piesmarb  dub. 

Thirty-seven  of  his  interna- 
tional caps  were  won  in  the 
British  international  champi- 
onships, the  rest  against  for- 
eign opposition,  and  in  1958, 
somewhat  fortuitously,  he 
was  given  the  chance  to  play 
and  shine  in  the  World  Cup 
finals  in  Swoden. 

Wales  had  in  fact  been  elim- 
inated in  the  group  qualifying 


stage,  by  the  Czechs.  But  the 
withdrawal  'of  IsraeTs  Arab 
opponents  led  UFA  to  decree 
that  the  Israelis  should  play 
off  against  one  of  the  elimi- 
nated teams.  Uruguay,  twice 
winners  of  the  World  Cup, 
proudly  refused.  Wales  seized 
their  chance. 

In  the  first  leg.  in  Tel  Aviv, 
Wales  won  2-0  and,  in  the 
words  of  the  celebrated  Welsh 
goalkeeper,  Jack  Kelsey  — 
who  felt  overall  that  -All- 


church seldom  .showed  his 
finest  form  for  his  country  — 
"Ivor  played  the  best  game  I 
have  ever  seen  him  play  for 
Wales”. 

AUchnrch  scored  Wales’s 
first  goal  in  the  second  half 
with  a fine  shot  from  25 
yards.  In  the  return  match  in 
Cardiff  he  scored  agate,  al- 
though this  time  with  an  un- 
usual shot  almost  from  the 
goal  line,  beating  an  Israeli 
goalkeeper  stOl  dazed  from  a 


Guiding 
spirit  of  the 
attack. . . 
doting  his 
playing 
career 
AUchnrch 
had  no 
rival  for 
the  inside 
left 

position  in 
the  Welsh 
team,  and 
a true 
successor 
has  still  not 
been  found 


collision  with  a Welsh  elbow. 
So  Wales  went  to  Sweden, 
where  they  covered  them- 
selves with  glory;  the  first 
game,  against  Hungary  at 
Sandviken,  was  drawn,  1-1, 
hut  Wales  should  have  had  a 
penalty  when  Allchurch,  rac- 
ing through  an  his  own,  was 
brought  down  from  behind  by 
the  Hungarian  defender, 
Matray. 

Wales  played  poorly  in 
their  next  game,  held  to  a 1-1 
draw  by  Mexico,  though  AD- 
church  scored  their  gpaL  A 
goalless  draw  with  Sweden 
left  Wales  level  on  points  with 
the  Hungarians,  necessitating 
a play-off  in  the  sparsely 
attended  Ra«nnila  Stadium,  in 
Stockholm. 

Here,  Allchurch  scored 
what  Kelsey  described  as 
"one  of  the  finest  goals  I have 
ever  seen’’.  John  Charles,  the 
formidable  centre  forward, 
found  him  with  a 40-yard 
pass,  which  Allchurch,  from 
outside  the  penalty  box,  hit 
an  the  volley  with  such  power 
that  there  was  nothing  Gro- 
sics,  the  Hungarian  goal- 
keeper. could  da 

Wales  went  on  to  win  2-1 
and  to  give  Brazil,  the  even- 
tual winners,  a tremendous 
run  for  their  money  in  the 
quarter  finals  in  Gothenburg. 
A huge  inspiration  to  Wales 
when  Allchurch  played,  Kel- 
sey once  observed  that  "Off 
the  field,  you  cant  get  a word 
out  of  him;  he  Just  sits  down 
and  thinks,  speaking  only 
when  he  is  spoken  to."  Which 
may  explain  why,  after  so 
impressive  a playing  career, 
Allchurch  did  not  take  off  as  a 
manager. 


He  hail,  however,  his  own, 
laconic  humour.  When  Wales 
met  England  at  Wembley  to 
October.  1956.  Kelsey  was 
hurt  in  a collision  with  Tom 
Finney  after  only  13  minutes, 
and  had  to  leave  the  field. 

There  were  no  substitutes 
in  those  days.  Alf  Sherwood, 
the  Welsh  fallback,  went  into 

goal,  and  Wales  played  on 
with  10  men,  eventually  and 
honourably  losing.  3-L 
It  was  particularly  frustrat- 
ing for  them,  since  they  had 
actually  taken  the  lead  with  a 
fine  goal  Allchurch  curled  in 
a free  kick  from  the  right  and 
John  Charles,  so  majestic  in 
the  air,  soared  above  the 
English  defence  to  head  the 
hall  into  goal- 
ie 1958  Allchurch  made  the 
long  move  up  to  Newcastle 
United,  where  he  had  four 
successful  years,  after  which 
he  went  back  to  Wales  to 
spend  a couple  of  seasons 
with  Cardiff  City. 

Returning  to  his  old  alle- 
giance, Swansea,  he  was  still 
good  enough  to  win  another 
seven  caps,  retiring  eventu- 
ally in  1968. 


Altogether,  he  played  in 
more  than  600  London  League 


games  and  his  prowess  as  a 
footballer  and  an  exemplary 
sportsman  was  rewarded 
with  an  MBE.  Curiously 
enough,  he  won  no  major  hon- 
ours at  club  level 
He  leaves  a wife  and  two 
sons. 


Brian  Glanvillo 


Ivor  Alldiurch,  footballer,  bom 
December  16.  1929;  died  July  9. 
1997 


Weekend  Birthdays 


We're  not  too  hopeful  about 
Air  Force  One,  this  summer’s 
vehicle,  or  at  least  transport, 
for  Harrison  Ford,  55  tomor- 
row. Advance  stuff  shows 
very  promising  ass-kicking, 
but  he  looks  awful  glum  with 
it  What  happened  to  a player 
whose  most  attractive  asset 
was  zest  almost  glee  in  fran- 
tic adversity — remember 


that  sneaky  little  smile 
which  used  to  break  out  as 
Lucas-and-Spielberg’s  SFX- 
meisters  threw  the  entire 
goddam  set  at  him  movie 
after  movie  in  the  1380s? 
Where  did  it  go?  It’s  not  that 
he’s  turned  serious  with 
middle  age:  after  all.  be  only 
seems  to  leave  off  carpenter- 
ing In  private  life  to  earn  me- 
gabucks, and  there  have  been 
no  sightings  in  auditions  for 
micro-budget  indies  sched- 
uled for  Sundance.  It’s  more 
that  an  actioners  have  got  so 
much  more  dumb-duh  and 
have  lost  those  last  spare 
spaces  where  his  kind  of  fast- 
beat  grace-notes  could  be  ap- 
preciated.  The  two  Tom 
Clancy  adaptations  didn’t 
help,  either:  they  needed  a 
hero  who  was  both  anxious 
and  portentous,  and  he  deliv- 
ered. And  you  never  saw  a 
star  more  uncomfortable 


Face  to  Faith 


Tolerance  at  the  end  of  its  tether 


George  Chtysslde* 


I RECENTLY  taught  a 
group  of  lay  preachers 
about  attitudes  to  other 
faiths.  When  they  handed  in 
sample  sermons.  I frequently 
came  across  comments  like 
"Whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
such  people  are  here  to  stay  in 
this  country."  I pointed  ont  of 
course,  that  this  wasa  very 
■ grudging  acceptance  of  those 
who  do  not  embrace  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Yet  this  is  tolerance 
of  a kind,  and  certainly  prefer- 
able to  open  hostility. 

There  is  always  something 
misleading  about  the  word  tol- 
erance. I cannot  properly  be 

said. to  “tolerate’ ’ those  whose 
beliefs  and  lifestyle  I pool-  - 
lively  applaud.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  say  thpi  I am  pre- 
pared to  "tolerate''  Moonlee, 

Scientologists,  the  Jesus 

Army  or  Hare  Krishna  devo- 
tees, l am  accepting  their 


right  to  coexistence,  while  in- 
dicating some  reservations 
about  them.  , , 

The  word  “toleration"  is  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  tolerare, 
meaning  “to  bear"  or  “to  en- 
dure". Tolerance  is  therefore 
different  from  approval  en- 
dorsement or  apology. 

The  philosopher  John 

Locke  was  one  of  the  greatest 

defenders  of  tolerance,  writ- 
ing shortly  after  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation,  when  nu- 
merous conflicting  way  & of  _ 

practising  the  Christian  faith 

were  having  to  workout  strat- 
egies for  co-existence,  i^cke 

believed  that  it  was  quite  te 
order  for  a religious  organisa- 
tion to  impose  Its  own — some- 
times restrictive--  nun  on 

its  own  members.  A religious 
community  is  a '■free  and  vol- 
untary society”,  and  if  its  de- 
mands seem  unduly  oppres- 
sive to  its  members,  they  have 

fee  option  to  leave.  So  long  as 
that  community  does  not  at- 


tempt  to  impose  its  way  aflife 
on  citizens  more  widely,  there 
need  be  no  cause  to  inter  vena 
Locke  made  special  mention 
ofthe  rights  of  religious  mi- 
norities. Minorities,  he  held, 
are  entitled  to  their  way  oof 
life,  provided  that  if  does  not 
interfere  with  those  of  others. 
The  Roman  Catholic  minor- 

ity’s  belief  that  the  bread  and 

wine  at  the  Mass  became 
Christ’s  body  and  Mood,  or  the 
Jews’  rejection  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament as  the  inspired  word  off 

God,  affects  no  one  hot  them- 
selves. The  dominant  faith  is 
therefore  no-more  justified  in 
Imposing  its  bellefe  on  such 
minorities  than  those  minor- 
ities  would  be  to  impose  their 
belief?  on  the  dominant 
culture. 

Yet  Locke  could  not  defend 
unlimited  tolerance.  Religious 


tentiaHy  harmful  to  society,  or 

liable  to  infringe  the  rights  of 
others.  Locke  was  particularly 


concerned  about  national  se- 
curity and  the  administration 
of  justice,  seeing  Muslims  and 
Soman  Catholics  as  having 
“transferred  their  allegiance 
to  a foreign  prince" — Mus- 
lims to  the  Mufti  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  Catholics  to  the 
Pope.  Locke  perceived  athe- 
ists as  a threat  to  legal  justice, 
since  they  were  unable  to  take 
oaths  in  the  law  courts,  and 
hence,  could  not  elicit  the 
same  trust  as  Protestant 
Christians.  Oaths  and  cove- 
nants, Locke  averred,  were 
“the  bonds  of  human  society". 


OVER 400  years  on,  some 
aftocke's  analysis  of 
toleration  offers  a 
number  of  sound  principles  by 
which  to  assess  our  attitudes 
to  minority  groups  and  define 
our  own  limits  to  tolerance. 

Take  for  example  our  res- 
ponse to  fee  Moonies,  Sciento- 
logists, the  Jesus  Army  and 
Hare  Krishna  devotees.  First 


the  presumption  must  still  be 
in  favour  of  tolerance.  Unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  such 
groups  are  engaged  in  posi- 
tively harmful  activities 
which  undermine  the  freedom 
a nri  welfare  erf  others,  then  a 
free  society  must  be  prepared 

to  tolerate  groups  whose  alms 
and  tenets  often  differ  mark- 
edly from  those  of  the  domi- 
nant culture. 

- Second,  much  of  society’s 
intolerance  stems  from  a his- 
tory of  prejudice  against  mi- 
nority religions  which  can  be 
found  throughout  the  ages. 
Early  Christians,  for  example, 
were  accused  of  eating  babies 
at  their  eucharist,  and  Jews 
have  been  subject  to  blood 
libel.  Today’s  modem  anti- 
cult myths  indude  brain- 
washing, gun  running,  kid- 
napping, child  abuse, 
misappropriation  of  funds, 
and  even  accusations  that 
they  want  to  take  over  the  en- 
tire planet] 

Many  of  these  myths  are  un- 
proven, others  have  been  dis- 
credited by  serious  research, 
and  crimes  such  as  paedophi- 
lia and  embezzlement  are 
present  in  main  stream  reli- 
gions too.  There  Is  little  evi- 
dence that  new  religions  fere 


worse  in  such  regards  than 
traditional  ernes. 

Third,  where  do  the  limits  to 
tolerance  lie?  Several  new  reli- 
gious movements  feel  that  they 
have  been  exclnded  from  tater- 
faifo  dialogue.  Some  ofthe  new 
movements  do  not  seek  inclu- 
sion — the  International 
Churches  of  Christ  prefer  to 
remain  outside  national  Coun- 
cils of  Churches,  the  Latter-day 
Saints  (“Mormons")  feel  that 
their  message  would  be  com- 
promised by  tile  ecumenical 
movement,  and  Jehovah’s  Wit- 
nesses are  committed  an  prin- 
ciple to  avoiding  inter-faith  di- 
alogue. However  there  are 
groups— like  the  Unification 
Church,  better  known  as  the 
Moonies — who  have  con- 
stantly sought  to  be  included  in 
ecumenical  and  inter-faith  dis- 
cussions. A greater  degree  cf 
tniwarmp  would  atleast  enable 
followers  of  mainstream  reli- 
gions to  understand  new  reli- 
gious movements  at  first  hand, 
rather  than  relying  on  anti-cult 
myths. 


Dr  Georya  Chryssldes  is  senior 
lecturer  in  religious  studies  at 
the  University  of 
Wolverhampton,  and  a member 
of  the  Unitarian  Church 


than  Ford  trying  for  the  big- 
time  smoothie  smoochie  in 
the  remake  of  Sabrina. 
Couldn’t  somebody  attempt  a 
Burt  Kennedy-style  rueful 
western  for  him?  He  could 
supply  the  ranch,  his  own  in 
Montana . . . 

Today's  birthdays.-'Roy  Bar- 
raclough.  actor,  62;  Milton 
Berle.  comedian,  89;  Sir  Alas- 
tair  Barnet,  broadcaster.  69; 
Van  Clibnrn,  pianist,  63;  Bill 
Cosby,  jazz  musician.  60;  An- 
nabel Croft,  broadcaster,  ten- 
nis player  32;  Tim  Garton 
Ash,  historian  42;  Graham 
Roope,  cricketer,  51;  Jenni- 
fer Saunders,  comedienne, 

39;  Frank  Windsor,  actor.  70. 


Tomorrow's  other  birthdays: 
Thierry  Boutsen,  racing 
driver.  40;  ProfDerek 
Brewer.  English  scholar,  74; 
Ray  Bright,  cricketer,  4%  Ka- 
ren Brown,  controller,  fac- 
tual programmes.  C4. 45;  Lee 
Copperwheat,  fashion  de- 
signer, 31;  Sir  James  Craig, 
Arabic  scholar,  73;  Moss 
Evans,  trades  unionist.  72; 
Ian  Hislop,  editor.  Private 
Eye,  37:  Chris  Holmes,  direc- 
tor. Shelter,  55;  Peter  Job, 
chief  executive,  Reuters,  56; 
Peter  Kindersiey,  publisher, 
56;  Roger  McGnixm,  rock 
singer.  55;  Prof  Ghillean 
Prance,  director,  Kew  Gar- 
dens, 60;  Dr  Patricia  Rod- 
gers. diplomat,  49;  Prof  Janet 
Rossant,  biologist,  48;  Erno 
Rubik,  inventor  of  the  cube. 


53;  Chris  Serle.  broadcaster. 
54;  Rachel  Squire,  Labour 
MP,  43;  David  Storey,  play- 
wright, 64;  Prof  JefTThomp- 
son,  chairman.  British 
Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  59:  Sir  Gar- 
field Todd,  former  prime  min- 
ister, Southern  Rhodesia.  89; 
Prof  Sir  Bernard  Tomlin- 
son. health  reformer,  77;  Si- 
mone Veil,  Ftench  states- 
woman.70. 


Death  Notices 


Mek.  died  peacBkiUy  on  July  10m. 


Deeply  comnuflad  10  his  family,  tus  many 
— - wlllt 


Irtanda  and  lo  socialism,  no  will  Do  greatly 
missed.  Funeral  arrangements  on  01865 
W1KJ8. 


In  Memoriam 


PIMP  SOW,  Tom,  died  on  Mom  Vontout. 
13th  July  1967.  during  the  Tour  de  France. 
Sdll  missed,  still  moumsd.  still  loved. 


Birthdays 


HUNTER.  Jodie,  our  praefous  woo  boy. 
Many  happy  returns  on  your  1st  o!  many 
btrautays.  love  Mummy  and  Daddy. 


Engagements 


SAULS8URWMARTIN.  Dr  Nlckr  Saulsdury 
and  Mr  Tony  Maim  aro  very  pleased  to 
reveal  that  they  ore  engaged  to  tw  married 


at  long  last.  The  surprise  event  will  take 
place  El  Norfolk  during  OcloDer  Thin  IS  nof 


an  April  Foot 
■To  place  your  announcement  itHepnone 
0171  713  4567  or  las  0171  713  41»  HlwMfl 
Sam  and  3(011  Mon-Frt 
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The  Guardian  International  and 
the  Observer  are  both  now  available  by 
subscription  throughout  France. 
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Time  for  a 
claw-back 

Sterling  is  hammering  industry 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Milk,  without 
human  kindess 

f^EORGE  Monbiot  (Agri- 
V3  business  uncowed  by  suf- 
fering, July  9)  demonstrates  a 
total  misunderstanding  and 

misinterpretation  of  statis- 
tics. He  rightly  points  out  that 
mastitis  been  a significant 

problem  in  the  daily  herd,  but 
Calls  to  explain  that  it  has 
reduced  in  recent  years  as  a 
response  to  successful  preven- 
tative-medicine programmes. 
■Similarly,  lameness  has  been 
addressed.  This  problem  can 
be  virtually  eradicated  in 
farms  through  improvements 
In  housing  and  management. 

To  say  that  these  problems 
have  been  caused  by  the  pur- 
suit of  higher  milk  production 
is  untrue.  Indeed,  most  cows 
respond  to  the  better  health 
and  welfare  afforded  to  them 
by  preventative  medicine  pro- 
grammes by  producing  more 
milk  more  efficiently. 

Richard  Sibley. 

(Veterinary  surgeon). 

West  Colleton,  Rackenford, 
Tiverton,  Devon  EX16  8DX. 


ENOUGH  is  enough.  The  Government's  economic  pol- 
icy is  starting  to  pummell  manufacturing  industry  as 
the  rampaging  pound  soars  to  new  heights  thereby 
threatening  exports  and  encouraging  imports.  Unless 
something  happens  there  win  be  a new  bout  of  layaSs 
and  possibly  a premature  recession-  The  irony  is  that 
the  same  Labour  party  which  in  opposition  rightly 
chastised  the  Conservatives  for  their  anti-industrial 
policies  is  now  doing  exactly  the  same.  The  pound  was 
hovering  around  three  German  marks  yesterday, 
ludicrous  31  per  cent  above  last  August  and  higher  than 
it  was  before  Black  Wednesday  in  September,  1992  when 
it  fled  the  Exchange  Rate  Mechanism.  An  overvalued 
exchange  rate  is  good  for  people  going  on  holiday  and 
its  worst  effects  may  be  cushioned  by  companies  that 
import  lots  of  components.  But  the  more  "British’’  the 
content  of  a company’s  goods  (like  British  Steel)  then 
the  more  it  win  be  priced  out  of  the  market  UK 
manufacturers  do  not  deserve  such  treatment  — nor 
does  the  economy  which  desperately  needs  new  invest- 
ment to  avoid  running  into  inflationary  bottlenecks. 

Labour  merits  a honeymoon  period  since  it  needs  to 
find  its  feet  after  18  years  in  opposition.  But  as  each  day 
passes  the  predictable  weakness  of  an  otherwise  com- 
mendable budget  becomes  more  apparent  The  Chancel- 
lor took  enough  money  out  of  die  economy  to  achieve  a 
reducing  budget  deficit  but  it  came  from  the  wrong 
place?  (utilities  and  pension  funds)  which  are  remote 
from  the  tnain  problem  — strongly  rising  consumer 
spending.  Since  the  Chancellor  didn’t  take  enough 
purchasing  power  out  of  the  economy,  it  has  been  left  to 
the  newly  independent  Bank  of  England  to  do  it 
(reluctantly)  through  interest  rates.  They  are  at  best  an 
indirect  way  of  tackling  a consumer  boom.  Adding  0.25 
per  cent  to  the  cost  of  credit  won’t  make  much 
difference  to  people  paying  nearly  20  per  cent  on  a 
credit  card.  This  time  the  problem  isn’t  just  about 
borrowing,  it  is  about  £30  billion  of  windfall  gains  from 
building  societies.  The  trouble  is  that  such  receipts  are 
cash  not  credit,  and  it  is  not  obvious  that  increases  in 
the  cost  of  borrowing  will  make  any  difference.  Labour, 
absurdly,  pledged  itself  not  to  increase  income  tax  rates 
tor  the  entire  parliament  thereby  depriving  itself  of  the 
main  budget  tool  to  control  spending. 

New  situations  demand  new  solutions.  Either  the 
Chancellor  must  fudge  his  pledge  (by  changing  tax 
reliefs  and  allowances  and  backdating  them)  or  engage 
in  lateral  thinking.  Like  taking  a leaf  from  the  Italians  , -.nKrp 
by  raising  an  enforced  loan  from  consumers  for  a year 
or  two  in  order  to  release  it  when  the  boom  subsides.  ° 

And  no  one  is  more  deserving  of  such  treatment  than 
the  recipients  of  windfall  gains  from  building  societies 
since  their  wealth  is  almost  totally  unearned.  It  has 
been  accumulatedforovera  century  by  tbeirforebearsvrtio 
had  no  idea  that  their  endowment  would  be  given  away 
by  the  present  generation  of  managers.  The  windfalls 
should  have  been  taxed  as  inoome  to  daw  back  some  of 
the  gains  for  the  community.  The  next  best  thing  is  an 
experiment  in  enforced  savings. 

One  can  only  sympathise  with  the  Bank  for  being 
forced  to  implement  one-club  economics.  But  it  is 
making  things  worse  in  raising  rates  by  a tiny  amount, 
thereby  offering  a hint  that  more  increases  are  on  the 
way.  Since  UK  interest  rates  are  two  percentage  points 
higher  than  in  Germany,  the  pound  is  becoming  a 
speculators’  paradise.  If  a deficient  budget  was  forcing 
the  Bank’s  hand,  it  might  as  well  have  put  rates  up 
more  sharply  if  only  to  signal  that  the  next  move  was 
likely  to  be  downwards  thereby  scaring  off  speculators. 

Meanwhile,  manufacturing  industry  is  the  victim  of  a 
budget  full  of  good  microeconomic  measures  but  con- 
taining a fatal  macroeconomic  flaw.  The  Blair  adminis- 
tration deserves  better  than  to  be  yet  another  Labour 
government  whose  economic  policies  are  torpedoed  by 
an  avoidable  mishandling  of  the  exchange  rate. 


CONGRATULATIONS  on 
George  MonbioFs  devas- 
tating critique.  Sadly,  not 
only  are  our  cows  being 

pqqhgri  ftainfltTTy  in  tfrgjr  lim- 
its, but  they  also  undergo  an 
annual  trauma  when  their 
newly  born  calves  are  taken 
away.  Hell  for  both.  As  for  the 
male  calves  boro  in  the  dairy 
herd — it  used  to  be  the  veal 
crates  of  France  or  the  Nether- 
lands. Since  the  beef  export 
ban,  it’s  been  the  Calf  Process- 
ing Aid  Scheme,  which  pays  a 
goodly  sum  (of  taxpayers' 
money ) to  have  the  calves 
slaughtered  before  they  are 
three  weeks  old.  Their  meat 
can  go  to  feed  pets  or  maggots. 
Joyce  Df  Silva. 

Director,  Compassion  in 
World  Farming. 

5a  Charles  Street, 

PetersBeld,  Hants  GUB23EH. 

WOULD  concur  that  we 

should  ahaminn  aTI  animal 

produce  emanating  from  the 
hard-line  mass-production  sys- 
tems. but  I would  caution  read- 
ers to  question  what  lies  be- 
hind their  ran  tinning  pre- 
eminence. I propose  two 
principal  factors:  the  power  of 
supermarkets  to  control  the 
source  and  composition  of 
their  produce,  and  file  ambiva- 
lence of  oonsumens  who  sup- 
port their  socalled  "cheap 
food”  policy. 

Sir  Julian  Rose. 

Hardwick  House,  Whitchurch, 
Reading  RG87RB. 


Ordered  not  to  march 

Beyond  bluster,  a tiny  step  forward 


requires  an  answer.  Somatic 
cells  originate  from  Infections 
of  the  cow's  udder  as  a result 
of  a group  of  bacterial  patho- 
gens which  give  rise  to  this 
form  of  mastitis.  Regular  in- 
spection of  cows  in  a dairy 
herd  are  made  by  stockmen, 
and,  at  each  milking,  checks 
are  made  for  the  tell-tale  clots 
indicative  of  clinical  mastitis, 
which  is  usually  identified 
well  before  milking  Any  cow 
suffering  from  this  infection 
must  be  milked  separately 
and  the  milk  discarded. 

Treatment  is  by  the  use  of 
antibiotics,  and  strict  regula- 
tions apply  dictating  that  the 
cow  may  not  be  milked  for 
human  use  until  three  days 
have  elapsed  from  the  last 
antibiotic  treatment  All  sam- 
ples of  milk  are  regularly 
tested  for  the  level  of  somatic 
cells  by  the  milk  processors. 
The  standard  for  somatic  rails 
was  tightened  by  an  EU  direc- 
tive relatively  recently. 

(Dr)  Nigel  Wade. 

14  Skeldon  Drive, 

Dalrymple  KAB  6DD. 


II OW  about  trying  that  weD- 
I 1 known  udder  alternative, 
soya  milk?  Or  one  of  the  new 
pretenders — rice,  oat  or  pea 
milk?  All  are  true  milks  of 

human  lonHnpgg 

Richard  FarhalL 
Gen  Manager,  Vegan  Society. 
7 Battle  Road, 
StLeonards-on-Sea. 

East  Sussex  TN377AA. 


TO  THE  outside  world,  the  Orange  Order’s  decision  to 
call  off  or  re-route  four  marches  this  weekend  will  seem 
eminently  mature  and  sensible,  a breath  of  reason  in 
the  generally  oppressive  atmosphere  of  mutual  intoler- 
ance into  which  Ulster  has  been  slipping  recently.  But 
in  Northern  Ireland  it  has  set  off  a destabilising 
ricochet  of  charge  and  counter-charge  within  the  Prot- 
estant community  which  could  in  turn  spark  more 
disorder  than  the  original  decision  was  intended  to 
avert  That  has  always  been  the  danger  when  conces- 
sions are  made  in  embattled  circumstances.  Yet  without 
such  concessions,  things  will  never  improve. 

Today  is  the  climactic  date  in  file  Ulster  Protestant 
calendar,  and  only  a naive  optimist  will  be  confident 
about  the  events  of  the  next  24  hours.  Clearly  too,  it  will 
be  some  time  before  it  is  possible  to  draw  up  the  balance 
sheet  about  the  past  week’s  convulsive  events.  Never- 
theless, the  Orange  Order's  decisions  yesterday  were 
indisputably  brave  and  worthy  of  respect,  and  may 
prove  to  have  been  crucially  oonstnictive.  For  many 
months,  dispassionate  observers  have  been  trying  to 
persuade  the  Order  that  it  can  assert  its  right  to  march 
but  need  not  take  it  up  in  every  case.  It  would  have  been 
far  better  if  the  Order  had  taken  that  advice  before  I Mark  L&WSOn 
Drumcree  rather  than  afterwards,  but  it  is  something 
that  they  have  taken  it  at  alL 

History  suggests  that  Protestant  leaders  who  make 
compromises  will  get  a good  press  around  the  world  but 
will  be  rejected  by  their  own  community  in  Northern 

Ireland.  Thai  deadly  predictable  process  was  already  , . , - - - 

well -under  way  race  again  yesterday,  and  nobody 

should  be  surprised  if  tile  immediate  result  is  a I ^ prevailing 

dangerous  lurch  into  violent  sectarianism.  Yet  for  all 
the  obvious  volatility  of  the  situation,  there  are  good 
reasons  not  to  assume  the  worst  first,  because  the 
Order's  decision  was  taken  on  the  ground  by  the  rank- 
and-file  and  not  by  the  leadership  alone;  second,  be- 
cause for  all  his  bluster,  Ian  Paisley  continues  to  be  a 
declining  force  to  Ulster  politics,  as  the  general  election 
again  showed;  and  third,  because  a majority  of  North- 
ern Ireland  Protestants,  though  implacable  about  the 
continuance  of  the  Union,  seem  psychologically  pre- 
pared to  continue  the  search  for  an  honourable  compro- 


Hunting  row  draws 


NIvoted 
Labour  at  the  gen- 
eral election,  I be- 
lieved I was  voting 
for  a party  that  would  oppose 
cruelty  in  tiie  countryside  (fox 
hunting)  and  the  wanton  de- 
struction of  the  same  (road 
bunding).  It  saddens  me  to 
find  that  that  belief  was  mis- 
placed (Labour’s  hunting  ban 
retreat,  July  11).  This  Govern- 
meat  Is  losing  credibility  at  an 
ever  accelerating  rate. 

David  Lee. 

53FemdaleRoad, 

Lichfield,  Staffs  WS13  7DL. 


DID  1 really  read  that  some 
of  the  most  pointless  and 
parasitic  members  of  society 
(the  hereditary  and  Tory 
peers)  will  block  the  Bill  to 
prevent  hunting  with  hounds? 
And  did  I further  hear  that 
some  senior  (unjeivil  servants 
intend  to  stymie  a Freedom  of 
Informa  fcion  Act? 

Jost  exactly  who  did  we 
elect  on  May  1?  Are  they  cling- 
ing on  with  a tiny  majority? 
Come  on  Mr  Blair,  reform  or 
abolish  the  hereditary  peer- 
age — it  Is  an  insult  to  a 
sophisticated  electorate 
and  remind  the  Civil  Service 
who  serves  and  who  governs. 
Edward  Collier. 

1 Priory  Terrace, 

Cheltenham  GL52  6DS. 


1R/HQ  are  these  country 
W people  and  their  special 
way  oflife  (Faithful  gather  in 
countryside  blood  feud.  July 
11)?  Are  they  the  commuting 
managers  who  glare  at  new- 
comers to  threatened  vfQagft 
pubs,  or  the  comfortably 
retired  criminals  with  Rang; 
Rovers  and  a couple  of  horses, 

or  the  managers  of  thousands 
of  acres  afbedgeless  agribusi- 
ness, or  the  rare  farmhand 
who  lives  in  the  suburbs  and 

drives  to  his  Masse?  Fergu- 
son, or  the  serious  landowner 
blocking  footpaths,  opening 
golf  courses  and  living  abroad 
most  of  tiue  year? 

The  idea  of  the  hunt  is  a 
fantasy  supported  by  the  same 
people  who  put  their  school- 
children in  straw  boaters  and 
think  England  still  looks  like 
the  front  cover  of  an  Enid  Bly- 
ton  story —yet  shop  at  out-of- 
town  snpermarkets. 

That  stuff  yon  see  through 
the  dying  trees  on  the  edges  of 
motorways  Isn’t  countryside. 
That  distant  spire  belongs  to 
no  vicar,  that  little  vfQage  has 
no  corner  shop.  We  should  ad- 
mit that  every  vestige  of  rural 
life  is  a charade  mid  the  hunts- 
men should  be  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge tiie  new  reality. 
Peter  Avery. 

59  Marchmont  Street, 

London  WC7N1AP. 


VHE  blood  sports  lobby  has 

I deftly  turned  the  debate 
away  from  its  central  concern 
— the  fact  that  a small  section 
of  the  population  pursue  for 
pleasure  a complex  activity 
which  has,  as  its  purpose,  the 

tearing  to  pieces  of  an  animal. 

This  Issue  is  nor  about 
country  v city.  I represent  a 
rural  constituency  where  the 
disgust  felt  about  blood  sports 
is  as  strong  in  the  “sticks"  as 
It  Is  on  the  urban  estates.  It  is 
not  Just  about  foxes— but 
about  bares,  and  deer  too.  ft  is 
not  about  individual  liberty. 

Hunting  animals  with  dogs 
for  pleasure  is  about  some- 
thing deeply  unpleasant  and 
dangerous  in  the  psyche  of 
some  people.  It  is  that  which 
disturbs  the  majority  aftis  and 
it  doesn’t  matter  if  we  live  in 
Bootle  or  in  Wyre  Piddle. 
Colin  PtckthallMP. 

House  of  Commons. 

London  SW1A  QAA. 


PEC 
tin 


OPLE  should  remember 
that  the  American  Civil 
War  was  fought  by  the  “town- 
ies” erf  the  north  (who  profited 
by  free  labour  in  the  factories) 
and  the  slaveholders  of  the 
“rural”  south  (who  didn't). 
Did  this  make  slavery  okay? 
Donna  FranceschilcL 
Marviesta,  Tarbert, 

Argyll  DA296TW. 


ICHAEL  Foster  MP  has 
chosen  the  wrong  target 
for  his  Bill.  Fades  of  dogs  are 
Ineffectual  amateurs  when  ft 
comes  to  torturing  wildlife 
compared  to  the  domestic  cat 
Hounds  rarely  kffl  anything 
and  when  they  do  it  is  over  in 
seconds:  by  contrast,  cats  are 
estimated  to  kffi  over 200.000 
song  birds  per  day. 

Perhaps  a university  de- 
partment might  do  same 

research  into  the  level  of  dis- 
tress suffered  by  a vole  or  field 
mouse;  already  dyingfresn  its 
wounds,  as  ft  is  tormented  and 
pawed  around  for  tbeamuse- 
ment  of  its  feline  attacker. 
Leave  the  dogs  alone;  ban  the 
cat 

Philip  Hambly, 

1 Enfield  Chase. 

Gulsborough, 

Cleveland  TS14  7LT. 

%#OUR  Leader  (Hunting  for 
T a countryside  policy,  July 
li)  is  spot  on.  I doubt  if  any  of 
the  Hyde  Park  protesters 
Joined  me  and  thousands  Of 
others  in  recent  years  when 

we  marched  against  cuts  to 

local  authority  services  (or 
even  against  the  destruction 
of  mining  communities). 

People  who  really  care 
about  fiie  countryside  want  to 
keep  village  schools  open,  to 
see  police  officers  on  the  beat. 


to  have  access  telocaittftra 
Zuspitelsand  to  have  a clean, 
healthy  environment  Rural 
j&itnin  does  OMdhe^bro  ft 
doesn't  needasmsU  minority 
carrying  out  abarbaric 
"sport**  and  claiming  to  be 
voice  of  the  countryside. 
JadcfeBotiardMP. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SWiauaA.  - 

Hunting  witohounds 

should  be  banned  (nafl 
parts  off  the  United  Kingdom 


marches  in  Northern! 
Orange  marches  should  be 
banned  except  through  those 
parts  of  the  mainland  custom- 
arily favoured  by  hunters. 

This  would  add  greatly  to 
the  store  of  national  mirth  in 

proportion  as  it  would  dimin- 
ish strife.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  promote  a better  under- 
standing of  two  pursuits  ar- 
gued by  their  practitioner!  to 
be  Innocuous  and  sanctioned 
alike  by  appeals  to 
“tradition”. 

David  Blair. 

Oxford  Road, 

Canterbury,  Kent  CT1. 


We  do  not  publish  loiters  where 
only  an  e-mall  address  t» 
supplied;  please  Include  a tun 
postal  address.  Shorter  letters 
are  more  likely  to  appear 


The  Paul 
Johnson  column 

WOUR  references  to  me  In 
T your  Diary  (July  11)  are 
fantasy.  I am  not  a friend  of 
Matthew  Norman.  I have 
never  mte  him.  The  story  he 
tells  about  the  “fiasco  at  a 
grand  dinner"  Is  fiction,  in- 
vented by  an  imaginative  Jour- 
nalist called  Christopher  Hit- 
chens. I did  not  join  the 
Beefsteak  Club  “relatively  late 
in  life”.  I joined  in  1965,  when  I 
was  3fiu  Before  that!  belonged 
to  the  Savile  Club,  which  I 
joined  at  26.  None  of  this  is  erf 
any  Interest  to  your  readers. 

So  why  do  you  publish  such 
trash  in  the  first  place? 

Paul  Johnson. 

29  Newton  Road, 

London  W25JR. 

PAR  be  it  from  me  to  com- 

1 meat  on  dub  matters  in 
public,  but  your  diary  story 
saying  that  I have  been  calling 
for  Jonathan  Aitken’s  resigna- 
tion from  the  Beefateak  Club 
committee  is  untrue.  When- 
ever the  subject  has  arisen  I 
have  vigorously  defended  him. 
Andrew  Roberts. 

2 Tite  Street, 

London  SW34HY. 

f^IVEN  their  current  prob- 
VJlems,  British  Airways’ 
choice  ofa  backwards  fairing 
swoosh  for  their  new  identity 
was,  perhaps,  prescient 
Haider  AIL 
Cranfleld  University, 

Beds  MK45  4DT. 

\XOU  report  that  Redbridge 
T Health  Care  Trust  fell 
within  the  bottom  10  trusts  na- 
tionally based  on  your  calcula- 
tion of  the  “average  star  rat- 
ings" for  each  eligible  category 
(July  10).  Redbridge  has  45  eli- 
gible categories  which 
together  scored  143  starts — an 
average  of  3.17  star  ratings  (not 
2.625).  Redbridge  has  been 
highlighted  as  the  most  im- 
proved trust  in  1996-7. 

Stuart  A J Bain. 
ChkfExecutive, 

Redbridge  Health  Care. 

King  George  Hospital, 

Barley  Lane.  Goodmayes, 

Essex  IG38YB. 

P^AVID  Biunkett  has  an- 
LJ  nounced  that  funding  for 
school  repairs  win  be  linked  to 
pupils*  educational  perfor- 
mance. Does  tills  mean  fund- 
ing for  educational  resources 
will  be  linked  to  the  schools’ 
standards  of  ma  intenance? 
Robert  Poole. 

12  Davidson  Street, 

Lancaster  LAI  3EL. 


The  space  between  costs 

PROFESSOR  Arnold  Wol- 


fendale  (Letters.  July  9) 

fa  flu  tn  imttorgfHTiri  Hib  Htfffafr-. 

ence  in  magnitude  of  cost  be- 
tween  ground- and  spacebased 
astronomy  and  In  the  way 
these  sciences  are  carried  out 
Ftor  a comparteively  modest 
investment,  a country  or  a uni- 
versity  can  obtain  a ground- 
based  telescope  capable  of  first- 
class  and  unique  research. 
Whether  it  does  such  depends 
upon  the  ingenuity  of  the 
young  scientists  using  it,  and 
of  the  engineers  who  provide 

fhft  iiisteniipnfs  fifftDflttifl- 

scope — it  is  these  who  would 
be  lost  to  the  UK  by  the  closure 
of  the  Royal  Greenwich  Obser- 
vatory (Jobs  will  go  as  fete  of 
observatory  is  sealed,  July  5). 

In  contrast  the  science  done 
by  a space  mission  is  often  de- 
fined at  the  time  the  mission  is 


designed,  and  many  years  he- 

fore  it  files.  It  may  or  may  not 
still  be  first  class-research,  bift 
it  is  definitely  unique  because 
nobody  else  can  possibly  af- 
ford it 

Far  the  cost  of  the  UK  contri- 
bution to  ESA's  failed  Cluster 
mission,  the  RGO  could  run 
for  20  years  at  its  present  leveL 
For  the  total  cost  of  this  mis- 
sion, the  competitive,  forward- 
looking  RGO  that  its  manage- 
ment has  created  could  be  ran 
a third  afthe  way  through  the 
next  millennium.  Exports 
would  be  generated,  and  the 
profile  afthe  country  would  be 
enhanced. 

(Dr)  David  Carter. 

Project  Scientist, 

New  Generation  Astronomical 
Telescopes  Project 
Liverpool  John  Moores 
University,  Liverpool  L33AF. 


Words  of  comfort  on  euthanasia 


WOUR  article  (Death’s  door- 

T men,  July  2)  made  compel- 
ling reading  particularly  for 
those  like  me  who  many  might 
consider  a suitable  candidate 
for  euthanasia,  if  It  were  legal. 
I have  a severe,  incurable  dis- 
ability and  experience  a lot  of 
pain.  Some  years  ago  I decided 
I wanted  to  die. 

Now  I have  the  same  dis- 
ability and  the  same  pain. 
What  I don’t  have  is  the  des- 
peration and  depression  that 
caused  the  wish  to  die.  I know 
now  that  life  can  be  sweet  and 
fulfilling  even  when  pain  is  a 
substantial  part  of  it  Pain  kill- 
ers may  not  help  me  but  the 
touch  and  love  of  friends  who 
care  can  and  does. 

Euthanasia  is  the  very  op- 
posite  of  mercy.  It  is  an  unlov- 
ing and  uncaring  response  to 
a situation  that  takes  time  and 
practice  to  accept  How  glad  I 
am  that  I am  still  here  to  speak 
against  it 
Atison  Davis. 

35  Stfieham  Bank, 

Mflborne  St  Andrew, 

Dorset  DTU  OLE. 


A S one  who  has  motor  neu- 
/"Vrone  disease,  my  heart  is 
with  the  son  or  daughter  who 
described  how  their  mother 
took  her  own  life  (Letters, 
July  5).  MND  is  a ravaging, 
relentless  Alness  and  its  har- 
rowing impact  on  family  and 
friends  tests  their  courage 
every  hit  as  much  as  their 
loved  one: 

However,  the  disease  runs 
its  course  in  different  ways 
and  there  are  many  people  to 
whom  the  end  comes  peace- 
ably in  their  sleep.  This  is  not 
said  often  enough  in  the  eutha- 
nasia debate. 

There  is  a also  a distinction 
between  euthanasia  and  other 
end-of-life  decisions.  And 
alongside  the  legal,  moral  and 
ethical  issues  should  be 
placed  considerations  ofa 
spiritual  nature.  A xnlnd 
trapped  inside  a body  that 
does  not  function  does  not  ne- 
gate nor  deny  who  we  are. 

D J Stephen. 

24  Raeden  Court, 

Mid  Stocket  Road, 

Aberdeen  AB155PF. 


How  to  catch  bent  coppers 


A S a solicitor  specialising  in 
/^representing  clients  in 
civil  actions  against  the 
police,  I echo  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  Chief  Consta- 
ble of  the  West  Midlands 
(Police  chief  rails  at  “un- 
touchable corruption”,  July 
10).  It  is  our  experience  that 
despite  heads  of  police  forces 
agreeing  to  pay  thousands  of 
pounds  in  damages  to  riients 
and  legal  costs,  very,  very 
rarely  are  Individual  officers 
ever  disciplined  or 
prosecuted. 

One  afthe  reasons  for  this  is 
the  unique  protection  given  to 
police  officers  whereby  their 
employers  have  to  satisfy  a . 
criminal  burden  of  proof  to 
prove  wrong-doing,  a privi- 
lege not  given  to  the  Fire  Ser- 
vice or  the  Prison  Service. 

There  are  howevetv  other 
reasons  why  officers  against 
whom  serious  allegations  are 
made  are  not  disciplined.  The 
"double  jeopardy’ 1 system, 
whereby  evidence  used 
against  a police  officer  in  a 
criminal  trial  cannot  be  re- 
used at  adiscipitinary  hearing, 
the  fart  that  tte  Police  Com- 
plaints Authority  only  super- 
vises salons  complaints  and 
does  no  inoestigattng,  and  that 
the  actual  complaint  is  Inves- 
tigated by  police  officers  from 
the  same  police  force  are  all 


A Country  Diary 


unacceptable  as  the  now  Mil- 
lennium approaches. 

If  the  public  fa  to  have  confi- 
dence In  the  way  the  police  are 
policed,  there  need  to  be 
wholesale  changes  in  the 
police  complaints  and  disci- 
pline system. 

SaddqKhan. 

ChristianFisher. 

(SaUdtors), 

42  Museum  Street, 

London  WC1AILY. 

Animal  pub 

/^EORGE  Orwell  afficlana- 
v3does  might  prefer  tn  con- 
sider fHflingdon,  Middlesex 
and  its  Red  Lkm  pub  as  the 
baste  for  the  Wflhngdon,  of 
Animal  Farm  (£137 ,000  tag  on 
Orwell's  37pa  week  cottage. 
Jtfly  6J.  HHUngdon  Is  between 
Hayes  and  Uxbridge  and  Eric 
Blair,  who  taughtatprtvate 
schools  in  both  places,  would 
have  known  the  Red  Lion’s 
associations  with  Charles  l. 

He  used  the  civil  war  as  a 
theme  for  in  his  short  play, 
King  Charles  11,  which  was 
performed  at  Christmas  1932 
by  foe  boy&af  the  Hayes 
school  where  he  served. 

Fred  Bennett, 

Hayes  Literary  Society, 

26  Swanage  Waye, 

Hayes.  Middx  UB40NY. 


MACHYNLLETH;  How  much 
do  you  know  about  sea  spleen- 
wort?  Probably  not  a lot  be- 
cause it  lives  mostly  an  sea 
cliffs  and  is  often  inaccessi- 
ble. It  is  an  attractive  fern 
with  shining  green  leaves  and 
because  it  seems  so  foil  of  sea- 
longing,  we  might  reasonably 
assume  that  it  needs  the  spray 
of  the  salty  waves  . Cer- 
tainly it  fears  tiie  kiss  of  Jack 
Frost  and  therefore  does  far 
better  along  Britain’s  western 
coasts  than  down  the  eastern 
side.  This  endearing  fern  has 
been  much  in  my  mind,  since 
a fortnight  ago,  when  three 
friends  and  I spent  a week  on 
Ynys  EnDi,  the  UttZe  Welsh 

island  fhp  Vikings  rpRpd 

Bardsey,  when  they  lived 
there.  The  island  is  much  .vis- 
ited for  its  birds  bat  we  looked 
at  ferns  as  waQ.  We  found  the 
sea  spleenwort  abundant  on 
rocks  sheltered  from  the  pre- 
vailing winds  and  we  cen- 
sused  its  population  along  a 
specimen  stretch  erf  the  shore, 
so  that  future  fern  enthusi- 


asts will  know  whether  it  Is 
holding  its  own  or  not  We 
also  thought  how  Interesting 
it  would  have  been  If  only  the 
Vikings  had  done  the  same 
for  us.  Remembering  how  de- 
lirious the  Victorians  were 
about  ferns,  I checked  on  what 
a couple  of  19th  century  fern 
buffs  wrote  about  sea  spleen- 
wort  First,  Edward  Newman, 
who  said:  It  is  a most  diffi- 
cult fern  to  deal  with  in  culti- 
vation unless  carefiiHy  pro- 
tected  from  exposure.”  He 
grew  ft  luxuriantly  in  a green- 
house, thereby  showing  that 
it  does  not  really  need  salt  in 
the  air.  Then,  in  a book  by 
Edward  Lowe,  I was  amazed 
to  learn  what  stature  ft  can 
achieve.  While  cm  Bardsey.  its 
fronds  are  mostly  a very  few 
indies  long,  yet  in  the  deep 
fissures  in  Co  Clare  they  can 
be  a yard  long  and  must  look 
magnificent  What  better 
reason  for  making  a trip  to 
that  botanlcally  sacred 
region? 

WILLIAM  CONDRY 


All  change  for  the  colour  of  our  money 


H 


ISTORIANS  and  Jour- 
nalists seeking  to 
understand  the  tex- 
ture of  Britain  in  the 
late  iS80s  will  find  huge  and 


motivation  erf  an  age  so  deeply 

seeped  into  what  people 
watched,  wore  and  did.  Those 
wishing  to  recreate  the  period 
will  simply  — as  the  journal- 
ists investigating  Watergate 
were  told  in  a different  con- 
text — follow  the  money. 

High-grossing  entertain- 
ment teemed  with  character- 
isations of  financial  omnipo- 
tence. There  was  Oliver 
Stone's  movie  Wall  Street, 


mise,  al ways  providing  that  rationalist  Northern  Ire-  G^ai£hteS£|S^ 
land  is  ready  to  compromise  too.  The  only  way  such  “Greed  is  good":  Harry  En- 
reciprocity  will  he  achieved  is  through  an  ERA  cease-  field's  boastful  builder.  Load- 

fire.  That,  as  ever,  is  the  great  unknown,  but  it  looked  a SMaonfiy'.  Car?1  Churchill's 

fraction  more  possible  yesterday  than  it  did  on  Sunday  seI1'<Jut  »^y  about  a buy-out. 


Serious  Money;  and  the  tele- 
vision series  Capital  City,  an 
everyday  story  erf  money  folk. 
These  works  were  intended  as 
criticisms  of  acquisitiveness 
but,  to  the  dismay  of  their  cre- 
ators, became  the  favoured 
relaxations  orf  the  cash-eca- 
vangers  they  sort  to  satire. 

When  consumers  were  not 
spending  money  on  fiction 
about  money,  they  forked  it 
out  an  artefacts  calculated  to 
advertise  their  wealth.  Tech- 
nology, marketing,  couture 
and  cuisine  produced  their 
own  instant  symbols  of  power 
and  wealth.  High  streets  did 
brisk  business  In  the  mobile 
phone,  the  convertible  car 
and  toe  personalised  number- 
plate. plus,  generally  display- 
ing all  three  of  these,  the  mil- 
lionaire estate  agent  Between 
brief  periods  of  current-ac- 
count-bulgmg  work.  shnui/Ur 
pads  shook  with  merriment 
as  a Niagara  of  champ* 
cascaded  down  a pyramid  of 
glasses  in  a wine-bar. 

Cultural  archeologists,  it  Is 
dear,  will  not  have  to  dig 
very  deep  to  reconstruct  the 
passions  of  the  time.  Yet  fast- 
forward  10  years  to  a second 
economic  boom.  The  financial 


indicators  differ  little  be- 
tween then  and  now;  a house- 
price  lift-off,  a stampede  in 
the  high  street,  a spate  of 


retail  expansions  (both. 
Dixons  and  Waters  tones  an- 
nounced big  store-building 
schemes  this  week)  and  City 
takeovers  and  bonuses  at  un- 
precedented levels. 

But,  for  all  the  outward 
similarities,  this  second  eco- 
nomic explosion  does  not  fed 
remotely  the  same.  Readers 
in  the  British  extremities  will 
object  that  this  Is  because  the 
current  alleged  boom  is  local- 
ised to  London  and  the  South- 
east Yet,  even  In  the  locality, 
the  atmospheres  of  the  two 
periods  bear  no  comparison. 
Money,  this  time,  does  not 
seem  to  hang  in  the  air  like, 
according  to  taste,  a perfume 
or  a pollution. 

Nor,  crucially,  does  It  bang 
in  the  airwaves.  Where  are 
tile  Icons  of  prosperity  to 
equal  those  pieces  of  late-80s 
culture  listed  above?  The  two 
dominant  themes  of  popular 


culture  at  the  moment  mww 
to  be  sex  and  aliens.  At  least 
two  more  extra-terrestrial 
epics  are  on  the  way  from 
Hollywood;  Mtei  In  Black  and 
Contact  The  smart  character 
for  a comedian  to  create  theae 
days  would  probably  be 
Loarisahead*. 


The  two  television  series  orf 
the  moment  most  popular 
with  the  professional  middle- 
classes  — This  Life  and 


Friends  — both  have  a 
strange  relationship  with 
money,  to  This  Life,  toe  bar- 
rister and  solicitor  fiat-mates 
seem  frequently  to  live  below 
their  means,  drinking  cheap, 
convenience-store  wine;  the 
one  character,  a rhaf  for 
whom  cash  is  consistently  an 
issue  suffers  from  a of  it 

In  Friends,  Income  can 
scarcely  be  mentioned  at  all 
because  the  people  repre- 
sented would  not,  in  reality, 
earn  enough  to  support  the 
lifestyle  depicted. 

In  the  same  way,  the  hot 
London  theatre  ticket  of  the 
moment  — Patrick  Marber’s 
Closer  — is  a play  about  sex 
m which,  as  some  critics  have 
objected,  toe  professional  and 
financial  circumstances  of 
the  characters  are  left  deliber- 
ately vague.  Nor  is  then  an 
obvious  teehnningipni  equiva- 
lent to  the  mobile  phone.  The 
CUlt  boys*  toy  Of  the  Tnnmont 
is  for  little  boys  (and  girls) 
only:  the  Tagamoutchi  virtual 
pet  from  Japan,  a mere  £&99. 

Why  has  this  boom  left  so 
little  aftershock?  It  is  often 
commented  that  this  is  an.  age 
of  parody:  in  whiter  every- 
thing from’  the  films  to  the 
politics  is  a version  erf  some- 
thing already  previously  done. 

An  industrial'  dispute  taicAc 
the  satirical  form  of  an  appai^ 


ent  sudden  niasa  outbreak  of 
flu  among  airline  staff  So  ft 
should  be  no  surprise  that  this 
economic  recovery  turns  out 


to  be  a "knowing  remake,  an 
Ironic  version  of  the  events  of 
1986-89. 

Three  factors  have  reduced 
the  feelgood  factor  an  this  oc- 
casion. The  first  fa  amt,  to 
continue  the  artistic  meta- 
phor. the  electorate  has 
understandably  been  unable 
this  time  to  achieve  the 
suspension  of  disbelief  Their 
building  society  windfalls 
having  failed  quite  to  match 
the  debts  left  by  negative 
bousing  equity  or  by  Lloyds 
losses,  they  are  now  con- 
vinced that  economic  recov- 
eries are  illusory;  know  the 
likely  ending  of  the  story. 

But  the  scepticism  of  the  aiy- 
dfenoes  does  not  necessarily 
worry  the  impresarios  erf  the 
recession,  the  politicians.  They 
may  even  be  relieved  by  tt 
While  Westminster  trend-set- 
ters of  the  laeos,  such  as  Mar- 
garet Thatcher,  Lord  David 
Young  and  Norman  Teh  bit, 
were  essentially  nonrfSctionai 
extensions  of  Loadsamooey, 
Gordon  Brown  presides  over 
the  current  economic  boom 
J&e  a priest  at  a peep  show, 
tom  between  exhilaration  and 
disgust  Last  time,  the  windy 
rhetoric  orf  dinner  parties 


“This  house  has  doubled  in 
value  while  you  drank  that 
glass  of  ’48”  etc  — echoed  and 
were  encouraged  by  the 
speeches  coming  from  the  rul- 
ing party.  The  oratory  from 
the  top  speaks  now  of  “wind- 
fall taxes”  and  “fat  cats.” 

Partly  because  of  toe  previ- 
ous two  factors,  tiie  posses- 
sion of  money  — widely  seem, 
10  years  ago,  as  a cause  for 
fervent  advertisement  — is 
raw  viewed  as  a subject  for 
secrecy,  perhaps  even  a 
curse.  In  the  Evening  Stan- 
dard this  week,  another 
wealthy  Londoner  described 
an  ordeal  at  the  of  one 
of  the  gangs  of  burglars  who 
seem  to  be  targeting  the  rich. 
It  fa  fashionable  now  for  the 

well-rewarded  to  pretend  that 
they  earn  less  than  they  do. 
The  Ananiy]  triumphalism 
of  tite  National  Lottery  in- 
creasingly feels  like  an 
anachronism. 

So,  although  the  ideas  of 
“recovery"  and  “boom” 
remain  central  to  the  lexicon 
of  politicians,  they  can  no 
longer  hold  remotely  the 
same  meaning.  History 
repeats  Itself,  the  second  time 
as  parody.  Perhaps  the  boom 
of  '97  has  failed  to  produce 
reflections  in  art  and  society 
because  it  is  itself  an  uncer- 
tain caricature. 


i bio 
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EETH  and  tall  Is  the  jar- 
gon used  to  describe 
fighting  soldiers  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  great  wedge 
of  logistical  and  organisa- 
tional apparatus  that  propels 
them  on  the  other.  We  saw 
both  on  display  in . a week 
where  Nato  met  in  Madrid  to 
Invite  three  states  to  join  and 
British  troops  in  Bosnia  made 
the  first  serious  effort  to  seize 
Indicted  war  criminals  in 
Spain,  a positive  crush  of  poli- 
ticians, officials  and  generals 
celebrated  their  decision  and 
covered  up  their  continuing 
disagreements  in  a familiar 
cloud  of  rhetoric.  In  Rnanin  a 
handful  of  men  from  Here- 
ford, with  another  kind  of 


reputation  to  uphold,  moved 
efficiently  Into  action. 

If  the  arrests  signal  the 


start  of  a real  campaign  to 
pick  up  accused  men  or,  foil-, 
mg  that,  to  isolate  and  out- 
manoeuvre them,  they  could 
turn  out  to  be  a turning  point 
for.  Bosnia  and  for  Nato.  All 
the  agonising  over  whether  or 
not  the  expansion  of  Nato  Is  a 
good  thinp  has  tended  to  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  if  the  Nato 
intervention  in  Bosnia  ends 
in  failure,  it  win  not  matter- 
much  whether  in  the  fixture 
the  alliance  comes  to  include 
Poland  and  Hungary,  or 
Romania  and  Bulgaria.  Bos- 
nia is  Nato’s  only  major  post- 
Cold  War  success,  if  the  Gulf 
conflict  is  left  out  of  account, 
and  it  Is  a very  fragile  one. 
Bosnia  has  been  slipping, 
month  after  month  since  the 
Dayton  agreement  stopped 
the  shooting,  not  only  toward 
a condition  of  partition  but 
toward  renewed  warfare.  If 
such  a war  were  to  start,  after 
Nato  troops  have  been 
reduced  in  number  or  after 
they  have  left  next  year,  it 
could  break  the  alliance. 


Talk  of  Nate's  responsi- 
bility to  defend  Warsaw  or 
Budapest  seems  to  agitate  US 
Senators  but  is  nothing  more 
than  a fantasy,  or,  at  best,  a 
metaphor  that  redefines  the 
identity  of  certain  east  Euro- 
pean countries.  It  Is  y ester-, 
day’s  problem  dressed  up  as 
something  that  still  matters. 
Bosnia  is  today’s  problem,  be- 
cause Nato  either  can  or  can- 
not meet  what  is  by  for  the 
the  most  important  rhallongn 


to  European  security,  that  in 
former  Yugoslavia.  If  it  can. 
benefits  will  flow  that  will 
outweigh  the  difficulties  of 
the  first  phase  of  expansion. 
And  further  expansion, 
together  with  a better 
relationship  with  Russia, 
would  almost  certainly  follow 

real  success  in  Bosnia.  The 
states  of  south-eastern 
Europe  — candidates  for  the 
second  wave  at  Nato  member- 
ship like  Slovenia.  Romania, 
and  Bulgaria  — would  be  in- 
eluctably drawn  to  such  suc- 
cess. while  the  core  Nato 
members  would  want  to  hand 
on  if.  Russia,  equally,  would 
want  to  be  a part  of  it  The 


fete  of  Bosnia,  the  fete  of  Nato 
and  the  enlargement  process 
are  closely  Interconnected. 

Two  new  foreign  ministers, 
Robin  Cook  and  Madeleine 
Albright,  had  both  made  it 
blear  that  they  wanted  to  see 
action  on  arrests.  What  hap- 
pened on  the  road  near 
Omarska  was  the  result  of 
this  new  approach.  The  deci- 
sion is  not  an  easy  one,  since 
a vigorous  arrest  policy  could 
lead  to  confrontations  and  ca- 
sualties, a particularly  diffi- 
cult point  for  the  Americans. 
Both  in  the  United  States  and 
in.  Europe,  the  foreign  policy 
and  military  establishment  Is 
split  over  what  to  do.  It  Is 
likely  that  the  arrests  this 
week  represent  a compromise 
rather  than  a decision  to  try 
to  pick  up  large  numbers  of 
the  66  indicted  criminals  and 
the  others  who  may  have 
been  secretly  indicted.  But  if 
more  are  arrested,  others, 
like  Radovan  Karadzic  in  his 
contest  with  Mrs  Biljana 
Plavsic,  could  be  put  at  a dis- 
advantage in  internal  politi- 
cal fights,  or  hampered  by  the 

need  to  take  extensive  physi- 
cal precautions.  There  is  at 
least  a chance  of  tipping  the 
balance  against  the  criminal- 
political  class  in  Bosnia. 

They  are  malign  powers  In 
the  present  just  as  they  were 
In  the  past.  They  are  the  core 
of  the  gangsterised  Mite 
which  rules  In  the  Bosnian 


Serb  republic  and  in  parts  of 
Croatian-con  troEed  Bosnia.  It 
is  they  who  live  well  off  ille- 
gal monopolies,  smuggling, 
and  other  rackets  while  ordi- 
nary men  and  women,  in  the 
Republika  Srpksa  especially. 


are  desperate.  It  Is  they  who 
have  refused  or  ignored  the 
conditions  which  the  interna- 
tional community  tried,  fairly 

feebly,  to  put  on  reconstruc- 
tion aid.  The  failure  to  uke,  in 
any  systematic  way,  the  in- 
struments at  Nato’s  disposal 
in  Bosnia:  has  been  glaring. 

Time  a"d  again;  ronrirtinnal- 

ity  has  been  abandoned  and 
the  crooks  have  got  the 
money  or  the  contracts.  Most 
recently,  the  Bosnian  Serbs 
have  been  rewarded  for  a 
grudging  hatf  compliance  in 
the  creation  of  common  finan- 
cial institutions  by  the 
release  of  mill  inns  of  dollars 
in  aid.  If  the  soldiers  have 
failed  to  arrest  those  who 
should  have  been  the  first  tar- 
gets, the  civilians  have  foiled 
to  withold  funds  from  those 
they  should  have  tried  to  dis- 
lodge, who  are,  in  most  cases, 
the  same  men. 

The  result  has  been  that 
huge  sums  of  money  have 
gone  to  divide  rather  than  to 
unite  Bosnia.  Some  of  that 
money,  for  Instance,  was 
spent  by  the  Serbs  recently  on 
printing  10,000  Cake  identity 
cards  in  preparation  for 
September  local  elections. 
Roads  and  bridges  have  been 
improved,  but  only  to 
strengthen  comm  uni  cations 
within,  not  between,  the  dif- 
ferent parts.  Still  an  ordinary 
person  cannot  phone  from 
one  “entity”  to  the  other. 

It  may  seem  a long  way 
from  a bad  line  in  Sarajevo  to 
the  future  of  Nato.  But  the 
various  guises  of  intervention 
in  Bosnia  conceal  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  Nato’s  affair  from 
the  moment  to  1992  when  half 


of  Nato’s  Northern  Army 
Group  headquarters  was 
transferred  from  Germany  to 
Brwmifl  In'  an  article  to  a 
recent  issue  of  the  periodical 
War  Report,  which  contains 
an  illuminating  range  of 
pieces  on  Nato  expansion. 
James  Gow  shows  bow  Nato 
deployment,  enlargment,  and 
the  relationship  with  Russia 
intertwine  in  Bosnia.  Poland 
and  the  Czech  Republic,  as  an 
earrpgt  of  their  seriousness 
about  membership,  sent 
peace-keeping  contingents 
Hungary  became,  effectively, 
a forward  Nato  base.  Partly 
because  of  what  happened  to 

Rrwrnla,  the  Hungarians  and 

Romanians  moved  into  a new, 
better  relationship.  Russia 
joined  the  Nato  force  on 
special  terms  of  its  own, 
which  prefigured  the  broader 
political  anangments  which 
are  embodied  in  the  Nato- 
Russian  charter.  Its  com 
plaints  now  about  “cowboy 
operations”  reflect  both  the 
extent  and  the  limits  of  those 
arrangments. 

of  the  arguments  of 
France  and  other  Latin 
countries  that  the  first  wave 
should  Include  at  least  one 
south-east  European  state 
eastward  expansion  has  also 
come  to  be  connected  with  the 
other. debate  within  Nato,  over 
the  canditkms  for  French  and 
perhaps  Spanish  re  Integra 
tlon.  The  question  of  whether 
Nato  prevails  or  feds  to  Bos- 
nia is  fundamental  to  the  reso- 
lution of  all  the  other  issues 
which  the  alliance  feces. 
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The  North’s  grim  legacy 


Northerners  may  have  learnt  to  live  with  their 
names  but,  argues  Margaret  Drabble,  the 
harsh  language  of  the  industrial  towns  reflects 
an  often  brutakexploitation  of  land  and  people 


C 'WHAT'S  In  a name?" 
asked  Juliet,  rhetori- 
cally. As  she  was  soon  to 
discover,  the  answer  was 
death.  It's  not  quite  so 
bad  for  those  of  us  who  are 
called  Drabble  or  Bus  or 
Hogg  or  Wragg.  for  those  of  us 
who  live  in  Coalville : or  Scun- 
thorpe or  Greaseborough  or 
Rowmarsh,  but  we  all  know 
Oat  there  is  a meaning  in  the 
• naming  of  places  and  that 
. place  names  and  proper 
...  names  have  an  effect  on  the 
- way  we  view  ourselves,  and 
(to  our  self-esteem.  For  centu- 
ries antiquarians  and  phQolo- 
. gists  have  devoted  themselves 
to  discovering  our  history 
and  our  ancestry  through 
some  of  the  oldest  words  still 
in  dally  use  in  our  language 
—names  of  rivers  and  cods, 
and  hecks  and.  brooks  and 
byways.  The  English  Place 
Name  Society  has  published 
many  volumes  . on  many 
counties.-  Scholars  happily 
spend  their  lives  studying 
names,  evoking  a lost  and 
'prettier  world.  . . - 
- I have  long  been  thinking  of 
looking  into  the  derivation  of 
some. of  the  grimmer  north- 
ern names,  names  which 
seem  to  have  been,  con- 
structed as  a gift  to  the  sati- 
rist Dickens  coined  the  word 
Coketown  In  Hard  Times  to 
represent  his  lurid  vision  of 
Preston  and  Manchester,  Mrs 
GaskelTs  Milton,  to  North 
and  South,  is,  as  one  would 
expect,  a gentler  creation.  But 
it  came  as  something  of  a 
surprise  .to  me  to  find  that 
moat  real  northern  names 
have  innocent  pastoral  expla- 
nations — the  “grime"  names 
long  predated  the  industrial 
Revolution  which  mlght.seem 
to  haw  belched  them  forth, 


and  come  from  a ubiquitous 
Nordic  character  called  Grim, 
sometimes  taken  as  a pseud- 
onym for  Odin.  Greasebor- 
ough is  not  greasy,  it  is  — or 
was  — grassy.  Coalbrookdale 
has  rnthtng  to  do  with  coal  at 
all,  despite-  its  famous 
Xronbrldge. 

I had  to  look  hard  to  find 
names  that  were  coined  as 
environmental  or  industrial 
insults.  They  exist,'  but  I 
haven't  yet  found  a compre- 
hensive account  of  them,  de- 
spite the  current  popularity 
of  industrial  archaeology. 

Coalville  . in  Leicestershire, 
however,  is  a genuine  illus- 
tration of  a practice  which  I 
had.  assumed  more  wide- 
spread, and  I do  find  it  puz- 
zling. It’s  one  thing  to  call  an 
unproductive  field  by  a rude 
— Awkward  Meadow, 
Cumbersome  Fark,- 

Spitewlnter  and  Poisen  Piece 
have  a wry  charm  to  them  — 
but  it’s  another  matter  to  sit 
down  in  a committee  and  call 
a town  where  hundreds,  later 
thousands  of  workers  are  to 
live  and  toll  by  a name  as 
bleakly  direct  as  “Coalville  . 
What  did  the  committee  think 

of  when  it  .sat  down  and 
thought  this  one  up?  Oh, 
Coalville,  whot  a bright  idea! 
How  modem,  bow  delightful, 
how  proud  its  people  will  be! 
One  is  reminded  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  outburst  in  The 
Function  of  Criticism  when 
he  protests  against  the  ugli- 
ness of  a newspaper  item  de- 
scribing a murder  in  Notting- 
ham. A young  mother  had 
Sflted  her  illegitimate  baby 
and  foe  item  ends;  “Wragg  15 
in  custody”.  The  name  Wragg 
insets  him  as  much  as  the 
social  tragedy  of  the  news, 
story.  “Our  old  Anglo-Saxon 


breed,  the  best  in  the  world!" 
he  cries  sarcastically,  and 
continues  to  expand  on  “the 
touch  of  grossness  which  pro- 
duced names  like  Higgin- 
botham. Stlggins,  Bugg!  In 
Iona  and  Attica  they  were 
luckier  in  this  respect  ...  by 
the  Uissus  there  was  no 
Wragg,  poor  thing.”  And  no 
Coalville,  either. 

It  wasn’t  easy  to  discover 
how  .Coalvfile  came  to  be. 
Many  place-name  books  omit 
it  as  too  self-evident  and 
recent  to  consider  and  guides 
tend  to  ignore  it  or  describe  it 
as  “a  new,  drab  and  haphaz- 
ard township”,  or  damn  it 
thus:  “Coalvfile  on  a wet  day 
is  a gruesome  experience". 

HE  mine  which 
gave  its  ngrnp  was 
sunk  at  Long  Lane, 
Whitwick,  in  1824, 

and  the  population, 

sucked  in  from  the  depressed 
hosiery  villages  around,  grew 
from  1*200  in  1846  to  nearly 
40,000  to  1980.  That  popula- 
tion may  well  have  good 
reason  to-  find  Coalville  drab 
and  gruesome,  but  it  can't 
have  been  helped  along  by  its 
label.  No  wonder  the  indus- 
trial north  has  an  inferiority 
complex. 

I discovered,  with  the  help 
of  the  local-studies  librarian, 
that  the  town  wasn’t  named 
by  committee  after  aXL  It  was 
named  after -Coalville  House, 
the  home  of  the  mine-owner, 
William  Stenson.  who  sank 
the  first  shaft  It  was  taken  up 
by  a local  tradesman,  and  it 
proliferated  on  paper  bags.  It 
suited.  It  stuck.  I don't  know 
what  Matthew  Arnold  would 
have  made  of  that  “Haphaz- 
ard" is  fair  comment,  perhaps. 

Saltaire  and  Boumville  and 


T! 


Port  Sunlight  are  all  coinages 
with  a better  ring  to  them. 
They  were  intended,  they 
were  planned.  And  all,  signifi- 
cantly, sprang  from  philan- 
thropic intentions,  from  a de- 
sire to  provide  better  housing 
conditions  for  the  workforce. 
Saltaire,  outside  Shipley  in 
Yorkshire,  was  named  for 
mill-owner  Sir  Titus  Salt:  it 
was  founded  in  1853,  and  a 
pamphlet  dated  1903  claimed 
that  its  park  was  “one  of  the 
most  beautiful  to  the  world". 
Boumville  and  Port  Sunlight 
are  both  garden  suburbs, 
founded  in  1879  and  1888 
respectively:  they  produced 
chocolate  and  soap,  not  coal, 
and  Indicate,  we  might  sup- 
pose, a growing  sense  of  eco- 
logical awareness,  linked  to  a 
less  crude  sense  of  naming. 

My  aunt,  a Drabble  from 
the  south  Yorkshire  coal 
field,  emigrated  to  Australia. 
She  lived  outside  Melbourne 
in  a town  called  Rosebud.  My 
father  and  my  daughter  both 

visited  her  there,  and 

reported  that  Rosebud  is  an 
ordinary  little  sprawling  sub- 
urban township.  My  father 
said  to  me:  “2  suppose  it’s 
ridiculous  to  give  a place  a 
name  like  that,  but  you  can’t 
help  but  admire  it  At  least 
the  Australians  try.  You 
shouldn't  laugh  at  it”  He 
wasn’t  laughing.  He  was 
nearer  to  tears.  He  liked  Aus- 
tralia, and  was  fond  of  his 
sister. 

The  English-  on  the  whole, 
didn't  try.  Saltaire  was  an 
exception.  The  English  were 
brutal  and  philistine  and 
when  they  could,  like  my 
aunt  they  took  a chance  and 
wisely  ran  away.  They  left  a 
working  population  to  work 
and  moved  out.  They  are  still 
doing  it.  We  are  still  doing  it 
Photographs  of  William 
Hague  smiling  in  bis  constitu- 
ency of  pretty  rural  Rich- 
mond are  now  familiar  to  us 
an  william  Hague  is  from 
Wath-on-Dearae,  in  the  south 
Yorkshire  coal  field,  just  up 
the  valley  from  where  we 


came  from.  To  me  that  is  the 
most  interesting  feet  about 
William  Hague.  What  Is  he 
going  to  offer  to  the  people  of 
the  Don  Valley  and  the 
Dearae  Valley?  Do  they  feel 
that  he,  the  new  leader  of  the 
Tory  party,  is  one  of  them? 
Does  he  represent  them? 

Mexborough.  the  town  on 
the  Don  where  my-  parents 
went  to  school,  is  classified,  I 
am  told,  as  the  most  deprived 
area  to  western  Europe.  This 
riflBstflrartnn  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  an  applica- 
tion for  European  aid,  and 
Mexborough  Is  no  slum:  it  is 
clean  now  the  pits  are  dead,  it 
has  a pleasant  new  public 
library,  and  everyone  has 
flowers  and  ornaments  In 
their  little  front  windows.  But 
young  male  unemployment  is 
high,  and  some  workers  are 
said  to  be  hired  by  the  hour. 
Not  by  the  day.  by  the  hour. 
There  is  not  much  to  do  in 
Mexborough. 

J B Priestley,  in  English 

Journey,  remarked  that  by. 
1985  there  were  not  two  but 
three  nations  — the  new  sub- 
urbanites working  in  the 
prosperous  new  light  Indus- 
tries. the  soft  southerners, 
and  the  poor  and  largely  un- 
employed northerners.  How 
much  has  changed?  Nobody 
now  lives  in  the  kind  of 
deadly  choking  pollution  he 
saw  to  Shotton,  Durham  — a 
neighbourhood  which  was 
later  renamed,  optimist; rally 
after  the  local  miners'  hero 
Peterlee  — but  much  of  the 
devastation  left  by  the  pollu- 
tion endures.  Great  scars, 
that  look  as  though  they  were 
made  by  some  clumsy  Mar- 
tian surgeon,  lie  unhealed 


across  the  landscape.  Slash 
and  gouge,  slash  and  bum. 
Quarries,  pit  heads,  slag 
heaps. 

Northerners  are  sensitive. 
The  inhabitants  of  Scun- 
thorpe don't  like  to  see  their 
home  town  used  as  a Noel 
Coward  joke-name  synony 
mous  with  outer  provincial 
darkness.  A May  issue  of  the 
tellingly  entitled  Country  Life 
described  to  a few  critical 
words  a northern  view 
giimpBad  from  a train  win- 
dow: this  aroused  a small  fu- 
rore of  Indignation  from 
those  who  daJm  that  the 
North  Is  more  prosperous  and 
beautiful  than  it  has  ever 
been.  1 do  not  wish  to  add  to 
the  abuse.  Stoke-on-Trent 
does  not  need  me  to  tell  it  that 
it  is  a mess.  It  is  almost  proud 
of  it  It  didn't  want  Its  derelict 
land  reclaimed  and  its  spoil 
heaps  re-landscaped  — it 
liked  them  as  they  were. 

AN  American 

friend  of  mine,  on 
an  Arnold  Ben- 
nett pilgrimage 
through  the  Pot- 
teries. couldn't  understand 
why  the  folk  of  Stoke  — a 
word  which  Incidentally  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  stoking 
of  boilers,  as  I used  to  think 
as  a child  — were  so  sur- 
prised to  see  a literary  tour- 
ist she’d  been  made  very  wel- 
come in  Virginia  Woolfs  St 
Ives  and  at  Charleston  in 
Sussex. 

There  are  visions  far  the 
future.  The  Earth  Project  at 
Conisbrough  has  lottery- 
funded  mfllBnnlal  plans  for 
the  Don  Valley  and  you  can 
already  see  some  massive  and 
artistic  earthworks  — I asked 
a group  Of  local  latte  leaning 
on  their  bikes  what  it  looted 
like  before  the  bulldozers  got 
moving  and  they  said  con- 
cisely: “It  were  a mess!”  Shef- 
field, despite  the  mockery  to 
which  It  has  been  subjected, 
has  employed  imaginative 
civic  architects.  The  North  is 
foil  of  beauty,  and  some  of  it 
to  unexpected  places.  But  it 
has  also  been  subjected  to 
centuries  of  exploitation,  and 
the  marks  still  show,  to  the 
landscape,  In  the  language,  in 
the  attitude. 

Priestley  claimed  that  the 
people  of  Bradford  were 
Wordsworthians  to  a man, 
had  Wordsworth  to  their  very 
legs,  and  “did  not  care  very 
much  if  our  city  had  no 
charm,  for  it  was  simply  a 
place  to  go  and  work  in.  until 
it  was  rim*  to  set  out  for 
Wharfedale  or  Wensleydale 
again".  That’s  an  attitude 
that  those  who  remember  the 
old  Manchester  Guardian  will 
recognise  — but  is  rt  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  verbal  and  visual 
insults,  for  the  neglect? 
Wordsworth  himself  took 
“the  naming  of  places”  seri- 
ously and  gave  this  title  to  a 
sub-division  of  his  own 
poems.  But  he  also  believed  to 
calling  a spade  a spade,  and 
was  ridiculed  for  his  sonnet 
which  begins  "Spade1  with 
which  Wilkinson  hath  tilled 
his  lands..."  It  wasn’t  the 
spade  to  which  sensitive  read- 
ers objected,  It  was  Wilkin- 
son. You  couldn’t  have  a Wil- 
kinson in  a poem.  Wilkinson 
just  wasn't  poetic. 

And  neither  Is  Wragg,  or 
Drabble.  There’s  not  much 
you  can  do  with  a name  like 
Drabble  — it  doesn't  seem  to 
have  any  dignified  historic 
derivation.  It  means  muddy, 
or  slatternly,  and  that’s  that  I 
suspect  my  children  are 
grateftil  they  don't  have  to 
live  with  it  I suppose  I could 
devote  a decade  to  proving  we 
are  really  named  after  some 
email  blue  flower  growing  on 
limestone  grassland.  But  I 
wont  waste  my  time  — TO 
stick  with  spades,  and  prose. 
^Margaret  Drabble  IS97 
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Which 
side  are 
they  on? 


Martin  Kettle 
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T HAS  come  to  something 
when  a Conservative  back- 
bencher stands  up  at  Ques- 
tion Time  and  angrily  de- 
mands action  to  prevent  a 
major  strike,  only  for  a 
Labour  Prime  Minister, 
regretting  the  distress  to  the 
public,  to  rebuke  the  Tory  for 
suggesting  that  government 
should  ever  become  involved 
in  a private  dispute.  This  is 
looking-glass  politics  Indeed, 
but  Nicholas  Winterton's 
anger  during  Wednesday’s 
Commons  exchanges  was  not 
feigned,  and  nor  was  Tony 
Blair’s  determination  to 
remain  on  the  sidelines  of  the 
British  Airways  row. 

And  yet  look  down  the  Cab- 
inet list  and  ask  yourself  this 
question:  to  their  hearts,  deep 
down  under  the  bedclothes 
when  neither  Blair  nor  the 
trouble-making  media  are  lis- 
tening. whose  side  are  they 
on  in  this  dispute?  Does  any- 
one suppose  for  one  moment 
that  John  Prescott,  Robin 
Cook,  or  Gordon  Brown  are 
seriously  on  management's 
side  in  th  is  most  emblematic 
British  Industrial  dispute  of 
the  1990s?  Of  course  they 
aren't.  And  nor  are  almost  all 
of  their  colleagues.  So  how 
come  they  won’t  say  so? 

On  a tactical  level  that's  not 
difficult  either.  Strikes  are 
the  last  thing  on  Labour's 
agenda.  After  18  years  they  do 
not  want  to  throw  the  gears 
suddenly  Into  reverse  on  the 
very  issue  over  which  their 
predecessors  lost  power.  Even 
the  most  Incorrigibly  tribal 
Labour  MP  (there  are  still  one 
or  two  left)  will  acknowledge 
that  the  timing  is  unhelpful. 
That's  why  Labour’s  consid- 
ered policy  is  to  close  its  eyes 
and  hope  the  issue  goes  away. 

Perhaps  this  will  indeed 
happen.  The  two  sides  do  not 
disagree  about  whether  BA 
should  mate  cuts,  nor  about 
their  size,  and  they  each  have 
a seasonal  Incentive  to  do  a 
deal  soon.  Every  morning  this 
week,  Britain  has  woken  to 
hear  Bill  Morris  and  Bob  Ayl- 
ing  earnestly  inviting  one  an- 
other to  the  negotiating  table. 
None  of  this  feels  like  an 
insoluble  problem. 

And  yet  the  BA  dispute  can- 
not be  air-brushed  away  as 
easily  as  that  It  raises  issues 
which  are  representative  of, 
and  not  ephemeral  to,  our 
times.  Of  course  part  of  it  is 
about  inter-union  rivalries 
and  about  a major  union  mak- 
ing a wider  political  point  to 
the  new  Labour  Government 
But  at  the  heart  of  the  BA 
dispute  is  a really  important 
question  for  all  workers  to 


restructured  corporations  of 
every  kind:  do  hard-working 
people  who  havfe  done  every- 
thing that  was  asked  of  them 
over  many  years  in  order  to 
transform  the  viability  of 
their  companies  have  any  ul- 
timate rights  or  security  at 
all?  Well,  do  they? 

For  more  than  a decade,  the 
country  has  lived  apparently 
content  with  the  eclipse  of  the 
once  over-mighty  unions  and 
has  supported  the  notion  that 
government  — even  one  that 
has  Itself  framed  the  indus- 
trial relations  laws  — should 
not  "get  Involved”  in  dis- 
putes. And  yet  public  recogni- 
tion of  the  moral  and  practi- 
cal legitimacy  of  trade  unions 
remains  widespread  (as  well 
it  might,  especially  in  work- 
places like  BA).  As  Labour's 
election  victory  showed,  the 
public  instinct  for  fairness  — 
as  well  as  self-interest  — Is 
alive  and  well  Politicians 
should  not  mate  the  histori- 
cal mistake  of  thinking  that  a 
reasoned  case  for  workers’ 
rights  can  no  longer  be  made 
or  popular  in  the  1990s. 

One  needs  to  beware  of  tak- 
ing every  picket  line  vox-pop 
at  face  value  and  yet  it  was 
impossible  to  listen  to  the  BA 
workforce  this  week  without 
feeling  that  these  are  alien- 
ated workers  who  are  simply 
being  bullied  into  making  all 
the  sacrifices. 

THERE  seems  to  be  no 
place  in  BA's  approach 
for  the  trust,  equity  and 
reward  which  are  supposedly 
part  of  good  1990s  manage- 
ment There  isn't  even  any  of 
the  adversarial  respect  which 
a combative  1980s  manager 
like  Ian  MacGregor  used  to 
have.  Instead  BA  seems  deter- 
mined to  treat  the  workers 
threateningly  and  with  real 
contempt.  It  appears  incapa- 
ble of  thinking  beyond  that 
most  dangerous  and  discred- 
ited of  Thatcherite  cliches  -— 
management’s  right  to  man- 
age. Stakeholding?  That 
might  as  well  not  exist. 

Is  this  not  a situation  on 
which  ministers  ought  to 
have  a view?  Not  only  is  this 
a dispute  at  one  of  the 
nation’s  biggest  and  suppos- 
edly most  prestigious  corpo- 
rations. It  is  also  a paradigm 
case  about  all  those  concepts 
dear  to  the  heart  of  New 
Labour  In  opposition.  What  is 
this  about  if  not  about  fair- 
ness. consultation,  lnclusivlty 
and  security?  If  these  things 
mean  anything  — and  they  do 
— then  here  is  an  inescapable 
opportunity  to  try  to  apply 
them  to  practice.  To  say  that 
it  is  none  of  the  business  of 
government  may  be  tactically 
smart,  but  it  is  Intellectually 
and  morally  incredible. 

In  opposition.  Labour  was 
quick  to  seize  on  all  sorts  of 
Issues  in  order  to  identify 
itself  as  a party  in  tune  with 
realities  and  anxieties  of  the 
modern  world.  Such  openness 
to  the  public  mood  was  a 
priceless  asset  In  govern- 
ment they  can  not  only  say 
good  things  but  do  them.  But 
in  this  dispute  Labour  has 
lost  its  touch.  It  has  neither 
spoken  nor  acted  as  it  should. 

Perhaps  this  is  because  Bob 
Ayling  is  Tony  Blair's  chum. 
Perhaps  it's  because  at  the 
moment  New  Labour  seems 
very  easily  impressed  by  rich 
people  and  power.  Or  perhaps 
it’s  because  they  really  be- 
lieve that  government  has  no 
business  promoting  fairness. 
It  has  to  be  one  of  these 
reasons.  It  would  he  helpful  if 
some  Labour  politician  could 
tell  us  which  it  Is. 
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Party  time  - . . The  ‘shy’  Bernard  Arnault,  right,  celebrates  Dior’s  50th  anniversary  with  designer  John  Galliano.  Harper’s  editor  Liz  Tilberis  and  Princess  Diana  photograph:  sygma 


Iron  fist  in  the  Dior  glove 


Bernard  Arnault 
knows  what  he 
wants  — control. 

The  austere 
figure  who  hired 
John  Galliano  for 
Dior  is  now  a 

prime  mover  in  - ; 

the  £24  billion  Guinness  and 
GrandMet  merger  saga. 

Mark  Milner  reports  from  Paris 


Bernard  Ar- 
nault is  an  un- 
likely corporate 
bruiser.  In  public 
he  appears  rather 
shy,  slightly  un- 
comfortable. He  is  a spare, 
austere  figure,  yet  he  heads 
the  worlds'  biggest  luxury 
goods  group,  LVMH,  which 
spans  upmarket  luggage,  Dior 
fashion,  Givenchy  perfumes, 
Hennessy  cognacs.  Dam  Per- 
lgnon  and  Veuve  Cliquot 
champagnes.  He  consorts 
with  flamboyant,  iconoclastic 
fashion  designers  like  John 
Galliano  and  Alexander 
McQueen. 

Now  his  toughest  battle 
beckons.  After  being  initially 
caught  out  Arnault  has  ma- 


noeuvred himself  into  a piv- 
otal position  In  the  record 
£24  billion  merger  between 
Guinness  and  GrandMet 

Already  the  biggest  share- 
holder In  Guinness,  he  has 
made  himself  the  largest  in- 
vestor in  Grand  Met  after  a 
£850  million  series  of  market 
raids,  a position  from  which 
to  ensure  his  own  plans  get  a 
hearing.  Arnault  has  always 
wanted  some  combination  of 
the  three  companies’  drinks 
businesses.  ■ 

According  to  reports  last 
night  he  has  tabled  proposals 
which  would  split  Moet- 
Henessey  (where  Guinness 
has  a 34  per  cent  holding), 
allowing  the  merged  GMG  to 
take  control  of  Hennessy.  For 
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Its  part  LVMH  would  get  full 
control  of  the  champagne 
businesses.  - 

An  innovaCrvea  ppraach  is 
only  to  be  expected.  A product 
of  one  of  France’s  grandes 
ecoles,  Arnault  might  have 
been  expected  to  be  the  arche- 
typal French  businessman, 
but  academics  put  him  in  the 
new  wave  of  thrusting  entre- 
preneurs. not  the  old  guard  of 
the  political-corporate  elite. 

In  fact,  Arnault  might 
never  have  been  a business- 
man. A career  as  a concert  pi- 
anist beckoned  but,  according 
to  reports,  he  reckoned  he 
wasn't  good  enough. 

If  Arnault  is  a man  of  con- 
tradictions there  are  some 
certainties.  He  is  clearly  a 
man  who  marches  towards 
the  sound  of  corporate  gun- 
fire. “Attacked,  Bernard  Ar- 
nault attacks."  screamed  the 
headlines  in  this  week's  edi- 
tion of  the  French  magazine, 
le  Nouvel  Economists.  He  is  a 
man  who  plays  to  win,  takes 
risks  and  can  be  ruthless. 

One  reason  Arnault  may 
appear  so  different  from  more 
conventional  figures  in 
French  corporate  life  is  that 
his  early  business  experience 
was  a three-year  stint  trying 
to  set  up  and  run  a real  estate 
business  in  Florida. 

Back  in  France  in  the  mid- 
eighties, he  bought  the  bank- 
rupt Boussac  textile  com- 
pany. This  included  the 
Christian  Dior  fashion  house, 
then  down-on-its-Iuck  . It  was 
Dior  which 


had  caught 
Arnault's 
eye . The 
rest  was 
closed  or 
sold. 

But  it  was 
towards  the 
end  of  the 
decade  that 
Arnault 
stepped  into 
the  spot- 
light. LVMH 
had  been 


He  is  a man  who 
marches  towards 
corporate  gunfire, 
plays  to  win, 
tak  es  risks  and 
can  be  ruthless 


created  by  the  merger  of  the 
Louis  Vuitton  and  Mdet  Hen- 
nessy businesses,  but  it  was 
an  uneasy  alliance.  It  also 
owned  the  right  to  put  the 
Dior  name  on  perfume 
bottles. 

Louis  Vuitton’s  then  boss 
Henri  Racamier  turned  to  Ar- 
nault as  a ally  In  the  Internal 
feuding.  Together  the  two 
men  were  able  to  oust  Raca- 
mler’s  chief  rival.  Mbet 
Hennessey’s  Alain  Chevalier. 
The  snag  for  Racamier  was 
that  he  was  not  far  behind  as 
the  next  victim  of  Amaulfs 
control  freakery. 

Since  then,  Arnault  has 
been  devoted  to  luxury  goods 
businesses,  making  LVMH 
one  of  the  largest  .quoted  com- 
panies in  France  — and  him- 
self an  extremely  wealthy 
man. 

Analysts  say  the  group  has 
been  able  to  wring  synergies 
out  of  the  spread  of  opera- 
tions: by  switching  expertise 
between  different  leather 
goods  operations  or  by  co-or- 
dinating the  sale  of  its  range 
of  perfumes  to  add  clout  in 
negotiations  with  retailers. 

Arnault  dearly  likes  to  con- 
trol his  destiny.  Out-sourcing 
is  out,  distribution  is  in.  “If 
you  control  factories,  you 
control  quality.  If  you  control 
distribution,  you  control 
image,”  he  told  America’s 
Forbes  magazi  ne. 

The  sheer  power  of  holding 
46  per  cent  of  the  shares  helps 
enormously  when  it  comes  to 
launching  market  raids  cat 


GrandMet  stock.  It  helps 
when  you  decide  you  want  to 
pay  *2J7bmion  for  a stake  of 
just  over  61  per  cent  in  duty- 
free  chain  DFS. 

It  means  you  can  take  risks 
of  a non-financial  nature,  like 
the  appointments  of  Galliano 
as  head  designer  of  Dior  and 
McQueen  at  Givenchy.  The 
French  fashion  world 
resounded  with  the  clicks  of 
noses  being  put  out  of  joint. 

Not  everyone  believes  such 
a situation  is  ideal.  A recent 
report  into  quoted  companies’ 
response  to  corporate  gover- 
.nance  noted  rather  dryly  that 
LVMH’s  administrative  coun- 
cil was  overly  dominated  by 
the  group's  biggest  share- 
holder. Stffl  the  arrival  of 
such  corporate  heavyweights 
as  Albert  Frere  and  Jean- 
Marie  Messier  might  help 
change  the  balance  of  debate. 

Mr  Arnault’s  determination 
to  run  his  own  show  has 
brought  him  into  conflict 
with  minority  shareholders 
like  DFS's  Robert  Miller,  who 
is  refusing  to  sell  his  holding 
to  Arnault,  and  Alexandre  de 
Lur-Salaces,  left  as  a 10  per 
cent  shareholder  when 
LVMH  bought  Chateau  dT- 
quem  and  fighting  a running 
legal  battle  with  Arnault 

The  Guinness/Grand  Met 
merger  is  the  most  serious 
challenge  yet  to  Arnault’s  de- 
termination to  set  his  own 
destiny.  When  Guinness  (in 
which  LVMH  has  a 14  per 
cent  stake),  and  GrandMet  de- 
cided  in  May 
to  merge  their 
operations,  he 
was  not 
amused.  The 
combination 
would  be  the 
most  powerful 
force  in  its  sec- 
tor, while 
LVMH  would 
be  left  with 
just  6 per  cent 
of  the  com- 
■BH  bined  group  — 
chunky 

enough,  but  scarcely  provid- 
ing the  same  kind  of  muscle 

as  a 14  per  cent  holding. 

Amaulfs  critics  — and  be 
does  have  them  — argued  that 
the  LVMH  boss  had  scored  an 
own  goal  when  he  cut  his 
stake  in  Guinness  from  21  per 
cent,  in  part  to  help  finance 
the  purchase  of  that  control- 
ling stake  in  DFS.  That,  they 
claim,  allowed  the  British  to 
believe  that  he  could  be  pre- 
pared to  bow  out  altogether. 

If  Guinness  and  GrandMet 
ever  thought  such  a thing, 
they  were  quickly  disabused. 
Arnault  counter-attacked.  He 
claimed  that  the  deal  meant  a 
change  of  control  at  Guin- 
ness, giving  LVMH  the  right 
to  buy  out  all  its  joint  ven- 
tures with  the  British  com- 
pany, as  well  as  Guinness’s 
34 per  cent  holding  in  M6et 
Hennessy.  Then  came  the 
stock  market  raids  in  which 
LVMH  snapped  up  6.37  per 
cent  of  GrandMet.  That 
brought  Guinness’s  Tony 
Greener  and  GrandMet ’s 
George  Bull  hot-foot  to  Paris 
for  talks. 

It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  their  visit  was  a vic- 
tory for  Arnault  or  a public; 
relations  exercise  by  the 
Guinnesa-GrandMet  team. 
And  the  central  question 
remains:  has  Arnault  has 
built  up  sufficient  leverage  to 
wring  a significant  advantage 
out  of  the  deal?  is  he,  as  an- 
other French  battler,  Napo- 
leon, would  have  put  it. 


lucky? 


• :i~r 
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but  it’s  not 


Mark  Milner 


IT  WOULD  be  too  optimis- 
tic to  describe  it  as  a court- 
ship, but  the  French  fi- 
nance minister,  Dominique 
Strauss- Kahn,  was  in  friendly 
mood  when  he  made  his  first 
appearance  before  the  great 
and  the  good  of  Paris's  finan 
cial  community  this  week. 

Of  course,  Mr  Strauss- 
Kahn,  regarded  as  one  of  the 
heavyweights  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration of  Lionel  Jospin, 
was  careful  not  to  say  too 
much,  too  soon. 

There  was  nothing  in  his 
speech  about  privatisation, 
which  may  have  disappointed 
those  who,  until  the  change  of 
government,  had  been  count- 
ing the  fees  from  the  sale  of 
such  state-owned  assets  as 
France  Telecom  and  the 
Thomson  defence  electronics 
business. 

But  his  speech  went  down 
well  with  the  bankers,  tan- 
kers, investors  and  company 
directors  gathered  at  a smart 
conference  venue  in  the  Bo  is 
de  Boulogne.  A well-man- 
nered guest,  Mr  Strauss-Kahn 
paid  tribute  to  the  importance 
of  the  financial  services  sec- 
tor to  the  French  economy: 
5 per  cent  of  GDP,  700,000  jobs 
and  a “fundamental  partner 
of  our  enterprises  and  our  fel- 
low citizens”. 

There  was  a hint  of  the  In- 
terference In  corporate  affairs 
that  smacked  of  French  gov-, 
emments  of  old  (and  not  so 
old).  Mr  Strauss-Kahn  said  he 
wanted  to  see  a coherent 
structure  which  would  pro- 
vide a proper  “balance  <tf 
power”  at  the  heart  of  corpo- 
rate France.  T am  deter- 
mined to  take  the  legislative 
measures. . -necessary." 

That  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  provoke  the  odd 
shudder.  Not  a bit  of  it  Those 
who  run  French  companies 
are  well  aware  that  the  old 
system  — the  so-called  capi- 
talism without  capital;  with 
its.  spiders’  webs  of  cross 
sh£uiehdldmgs  and  director- 
ships — needs  changing. 

Much  of  the  pressure  tor 
reform  has  come  from  foreign 
investors,  who  account  for 
close  on  40  per  cent  of  the 
French  stock  market  But 
there  has  been  internal  criti- 
cism too,  best  summed  up  by 
the  old  Joke  that  the  system 
has  degenerated  into  anarchy, 
a pun  on  the  ENA  (National 
School  of  Administration) 
where  many  of  France’s  chief 
executives,  senior  politicians 
and  top  civil  servants  were 
educated 

It  was  Mr  Strauss-Kahn' s 
view  that  change  was  needed 
which  was  most  welcomed  by 
his  audience.  The  key  issues, 
he  said,  were  innovation  and 
transparency.  They  were  not 


matters  far  legislation  or 
rules,  but  tor  pragmatism  and 
discussion,  to  keeping  with 
that,  he  promised  he  wtmld  be 
open  to  their  preoccxyatioaB. 
Innovation  could  no  more  be 
decreed  than  economic 
growth,  he  said- 
All  this  does  not  amount  to 
economic  laissez-fUre  but,  to 
a corporate  sector  all  too  ajc- 
customed  to  having  policies 


and  politicians  foisted  on  it, 
Strauss-Kahn’s  message 


Mr 

was  - one  his  audience  was 
more  than  wilting  to  bear.  . . 

It  is  one  thing  to  hold  oat 
the  prospect  of  dialogue,  even 
partnership,  another  to  de- 
liver. France's  socialist  fi- 
nance minister  and  his  -audi- 
ence at  the  Paris  Eu replace 
may  have  felt  more  comfort- 
able with  each  other  after 
their  -lunchtime  get-together, 
but  there  win  be  plenty  of  op- 
portunities for  discord. 

Mr  Strauss-Kahn  might 
prove  to  be  a sympathetic  lis- 
tener when  corporate  France 
tables  proposals  for  greater 
transparency.  But  will  he 
lend  as  ready  an  ear  to  criti- 
cisms about,  for  example, 
plans  for  higher  corporate 
taxes,  or  (a  key  campaign 
pledge),  a reduction  in  the 
working  week  without  loss  of 
earnings?  Even  If  he  does,  can 
he  carry  his  colleagues  with 

hfm? 

Then  there  is  the  single  cur- 
rency. Again  Mr  Strauss- 
Kahn  made  all  the  right 
noises.  The  new  government 
was  unambiguous  in  Its  com- 
mitment to  the  euro,  which  is 
no  doubt  a relief  to  corporate 


Mr  Strauss-Kahn 
might  prove  to  be 
a sympathetic 
listener  when 
corporateFrance 
tables  proposals 
fortransparency. 
But  will  he  lend  as 
ready  an  ear  to 
criticism  of  plans 
forhigher 
corporate  taxes? 


France,  especially  the  finan- 
cial sector,  which  has  In- 
vested heavily  in  preparation 
for  the  single  currency. 

Few  can  afford  to  match  the 
insouciance  of  Gferard 
Pfeuwadel,  the  head  of  the 
French  derivatives  market. 
Matif.  He  relishes  the  arrival 
of  the  single  currency  and  has 
worked  hard  to  ensure  Matif 
is  ready,  but  reckons  that  if 
monetary  union  Is  derailed  or 
delayed,  the  uncertainties 
will  keep  MatJTs  members  so 
busy  that  noone  will  have 
time  to  worry. 

This  week's  speech  may 
have  opened  the  possibility  of 
an  entente  between  France's 
finance  minister  and  corpo- 


rate France,  but  it  win  be  a 
while  before  anyone  starts 
banking  on  its  becoming 
cordlale. 


Careful . . . Strauss-Kahn  photograph:  popperfoto/reuters 


Clydesdale  Bank 
BASE  RATE 


Clydesdale  Bank  PLC 
announces  that  with  effect 
from  10th  July  1997 
its  Base  Rate  has  changed 
from  6.50%  to  6.75% 
per  annum. 


Clydesdale  Bank 
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Pound  breaks  DM3  barrier  Cost  of  muscling 

in  on  new  territory 
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Surge  sharpens 
rates  dilemma 


alarming  British  industry  cellor  acknowledged  that  he  reflecting  disappointment  I onion  will  mean  the  euro  ortll 
which,  is  finding  itself  was  unhappy  about  the  Im-  that  the  increase  in  borrow-  be  a “soft”  currency  but  such 
squeezed  out  of  key  export  pact  of  the  strong  pound  on  ing  costs  had  not  been  doubts  do  not  affect  the  pound 


markets. 


exports  but  there  has  been  no 


The  Bank  of  England  said  sign  of  the  authorities  inter- 
on  Thursday  that  the  strength  waning  on  the  currency  mar- 
of  the  pound  had  “sharpened”  fcets  by  selling  sterling. 


ing  costs  had  cot  been  doobts  do  not  affect  the  pound 
greater.  But  sentiment  because  the  UK  is  not  ex- 
changed yesterday,  boosted  pected  to  join  the  first  wave  of 
by  expectations  that  rates  countries  signing  up  for  the 
would  climb  to  around  7.5  per  stogie  currency. 


Larry  Elliott 
and  Hark  Manor 


T 


iott  ~ T*1®  climbed  more  rates  were  needed'  to  choke  off 

Ic  minor  tnan  four  pfennigs  against  the  excessive  consumer  spending. 

mark  yesterday  amid  City  which  hac  bees  boo.qfftd  by 

ittF  * speculation  that  toterest  rates  £85  baiion  of  windfall  gains 

wfs  continue  to  rise  despite  from  building  society  and  in- 

Thursday’s  025  percentage  surance  cmnwny  flotetions. 

ssvasa&a  jraSfess 

..Pi?  continued  surge  tn  Si’SSEK 
sterUnS  — up  more  than  20  risen  by  11  pfennigs  since  the 
most  seven  years.  per  cent  in  the  last  year  — is  Budget  Last  week  the  Chan- 


the  dilemma  for  its  monetary  “The  Bank  has  to  do  some-  cent  by  the  end  of  the  year At  its  best  yesterday  the 

policy  committee,  but  higher  thing  to  stop  sterling's  rise,  widening  the  gap  in  toterest  pound  reached  DM3.002  in 

nfse non  nouliul  4n  aIikIfs  aIT  * . 5A.  . ..  . . ...  V : 


rates  were  needed  to  choke  off  but  it  probably  does  not  want  rates  between  Britain  and  the  late  trading,  its  highest  since 


to  show  its  band  at  the  mo- 
ment," said  a London-based 


™ sterling  as  the 
pound  broke  through  the  DM3 
barrier  to  touch  its  highest 
level  to  almost  seven  years. 


£35  billion  of  windfall  gains  currency  trader.  “Also,  they 
from  building  society  and  in-  will  have  learnt  their  lesson 
surance  company  flotations.  from  years  past  and  will  not 

So  far  the  authorities  have  want  to  on  the  market 
not  made  any  overt  moves  to  aggressively.” 


Continent 

Although  some  leading  City 


October  1990.  the  month  Brit- 
ain began  its  ill-fated  two- 


Edited  by 


to  dear  GEC’s  efforts  to  reas- 
semble the  old  Ressey  mili- 
tary radar  and  linked  defence 
businesses  — which  were  sep- 
arated in  the  1989  bid  — 
means  that  Mr  Simpson's  pa- 
tience has  been  rewarded. 
With  GEC  also  seeking  to  re- 
arrange its  telecoms  joint 
venture  with  Siemens  GPT, 
there  is  also  room  for  some 
sensible  financial  tradeoffs. 


firms  believe  that  sterling  is  year  membership  of  the  ex-  Alpy  RmmmPr  The  most  significant  part  of 

seriously  overpriced  It  is  also  change  rate  mechanism.  .T..  u!.„ ...... - - Mrs  Beckett’s  ruling  is  the 


being  underpinned  by  its  But  while  British  exporters 
status  as  a haven  during  the  are  being  squeezed  by  the 
uncertainties  in  the  run-up  to  strength  of  sterling,  its  rise  is 


™|™HE 

I con 
I wit 


HE  ease  for  British  Tele- 
com's £12  billion  link-up 


reason  for  passing  the  GEC- 
Siemens  defence  deal.  She 
noted  that  “circumstances  in 


try  to  check  the  pound's  up-  The  pound  did  fall  on  the  introduction  of  a good  news  for  British  holiday  I with  MCI  was  always  dif-  the  defence  and  traffic-control 

ward  progress  which  has  Thursday  in  the  wake  of  the  European  currency.  Analysts  makers.  The  pound  has  ficult.  supported  mainly  by  industry  have  changed  signif- 

ri sen  by  ll  pfennigs  since  the  latest  Bank  move,  which  took  are  concerned  that  the  poltti-  topped  toe  Frio  level  and  is  the  promise  of  toe  kind  of  leant! y"  since  the  1989  ruling. 


Budget.  Last  week  the  Chan- 1 base  rates  to  6.75  per  cent, } cal  pressures  for  monetary  i trading  above  2^00  lire. 


global  co-operation  already 
seen  in  Spain  — and  of  share- 


In  many  ways  it  is  a land- 
mark ruling,  reflecting  the 


MCI  losses 
shook  but 
fail  to  deter 
UK  partner 


holder  sweeteners.  But  it  was  I new  British  Government's 


Telecoms  esrOUD  Nynex,  imposes  a penalty  of 
^ H at  least  $75  on  MCI  for  hook- 

encounters  local  ins  up  customers. 

Jack  Grubman,  a telecom- 

difficulties  in  US.  municS“®?  s* 

_____  * omon  Brothers,  said  the  local 

says  MARK  TRAN  companies  were  dragging 

m their  heels  because  their 

in  New  York  light  to  compete  in  tong-dis- 

tance marirpto  “is  hardly  Nir- 
vana”. 

US  TELECOMS  ex-  He  added:  “We  believe  that 
perts  accused  MCI  of  the  momentum  is  clearly 
underestimating  toe  shifting  towards  punitive 
cost  of  breaking  into  action  against  toe  Bells  for 
the  lucrative  local  phone  mar-  their  lack  of  co-operation.” 
ket  but  forecast  last  night  that  Although  BT  has  said  it 

its  merger  with  BT  would  sur-  wants  to  reappraise  toe  terms 


u 


TELECOMS  ex- 


vive  toe  strain. 


of  its  $20  billion  merger  with 


As  America's  second-larg-  MCI,  Mr  Grubman  does  not 
est  long-distance  telephone  believe  the  deal  is  in  jeopar- 


company  announced  it  would 
lose  $800  million  (£476  mU- 


dy.  He  said  “We  can  100  per 
cent  state  that  toe  BT  board  of 


lion)  this  year,  more  than  directors  knew  about  MCPs 
double  previous  estimates,  be-  plans  and,  more  importantly, 


cause  of  its  difficulties  in 
local  markets,  its  managers 


were  100  per  cent  behind 
MCTs  efforts  to  highlight  the 


sought  to  use  the  shock  news  foot-dragging  by  toe  Bells  in 
to  galvanise  IIS  regulators  opening  up  their  local  mar- 


into  forcing  local  phone  firms 
to  open  up  their  markets. 


kets” 

But  MCI  underestimated 


But  Wall  Street  reacted  the  strength  of  the  resistance 
sceptically,  marking  down  from  the  baby  Bells  and  BT 


MCI  shares  by  $625  to  $36.12.  has  been  taken  aback  by  the 

The  1996  Telecommunica-  scale  of  toe  losses, 
tions  Act  was  supposed  to  un-  Before  this  episode,  MCI 
leash  competition  between  had  a reputation  for  effective 
long-distance  and  local  phone  marketing  born  out  of  its 
companies,  and  MCI  res-  image  as  the  upstart  that  ap- 
pended by  launching  the  most  peared  out  of  nowhere  to  chal- 
aggressive  attack  on  the  lenge  AT&T,  the  long-dis- 


$100  billion  local  market.  As  tance  market  leader.  Tbe 
MCI  chairman  Bert  Roberts  group  had  taken  a character- 
said  recently:  "The  local  mar-  isticaHy  cocky  attitude  .by 
ket  is  the  most  profitable  in  relying  cm  its  brand  image  to 
the  world  — twice  as  profit-  forge  ahead  In  local  markets, 
able  as  tbe  long-distance  But  tbe  regional  phone 
market.”  companies  have  not  hesitated 

But  MCI  is  paying  a high  to  use  the  courts  to  keep 
price  for  that  aggression.  AT&T  and  MCI  off  their 
Some  of  toe  losses  will  arise  patch, 
as  MCI  Increases  its  local  net-  For  their  part,  the  Baby 
works  from  40  to  60  cities  Bells  see  little  reason  to  co- 
tester originally  envis-  operate  with  their  long-dis- 
aged.  But  MCI  blames  most  of  tance  rivals,  pointing  out  that 


also  a deal  on  which  the  puta- 
tive chief  executive  of  the 


realisation  that  cross-border 
mergers  — which  can  give 


combined  group.  Sir  Peter  Europe  some  clout  in  the 


Bonfield,  had  staked  his 
reputation. 

BT  and  its  shareholders  are 


remaining  defence  Industry 
— are  now  a must,  given  the 
agglomeration  which  has 


learning  that  the  American  taken  place  In  the  American 
regulatory  processes  and  defence  sector. 


competition  in  the  United 
States  can  be  rather  different 


Of  course  the  real  prize, 
first  sought  by  Lord  Weln- 


from  the  limp-wristed  stuff  stock  and  then  by  Mr  Simp- 


seen  in  UK  telecoms. 


son.  was  toe  French  defence 


Rupert  Murdoch's  satellite  and  electronics  group.  Thorn- 
ambitions  in  the  US  crashed  son  CSF.  That  deal  has  effec- 
with  the  challenge  of  the  Fed-  ttvely  been  killed  by  last 


eral  Communications  Com- 
mission and  the  muscular  op- 


night's  decision  by  France's 
Socialist  premier,  Lionel  Jos- 


position  from  cable  pin,  to  halt  privatisation  of 
companies.  Similarly  MCI,  Thomson. 


which  successfully  took  on 
AT&T  in  the  longdistance 
market,  is  finding  that  break- 
ing into  the  “baby  Bells"  ter- 
ritory of  regional  local  pro- 
viders is  far  more  difficult  To 
carve  out  a profitable  market 
share  MCI  is  now  finding  that 


Nevertheless.  GEC  is  mak- 
ing a good  fist  of  gathering  up 
the  most  credible  remains  of 
the  European  defence-elec- 
tronics industry. 

The  company's  deal  this 
week  with  the  Italian  group, 
Finmeccanica,  will  create 


may  run  up  losses  of  three  joint  ventures  with  esti- 


$800  minion  thU  year,  and 
perhaps  even  more  next  year. 

It  is  »gtnni«hing  that  Sir 
Peter  and  his  British  cohorts 
on  the  MCI  board,  Sir  Colin 
Marshall  of  BA  and  Keith 
Oates  of  Marks  & Spencer,  did 


not  see  this  coming  — or  that  market-place. 


mated  sales  of  £2  billion.  It 
will  bring  to  the  Italian  side 
of  the  equation  the  strong  cost 
controls  that  are  part  of  toe 
Weinstock  inheritance,  and 
which  have  ensured  GEC 
Marconi's  success  in  a tough 


they  were  not  properly 
briefed  by  MCI  executives. 

As  British  stock  market  In- 


The  other  piece  of  toe  puz- 
zle for  Mr  Simpson  is  the  Ger- 
man go-ahead  for  the  Euro- 


vestors  have  learned  to  their  fighter,  with  GEC  providing 
cost  all  manner  of  problems  much  of  toe  electronic  amt 
ran  arise  unlaws  the  lines  of  avionics  kit. 
control  are  absolutely  clear  Defence  is  no  longer  a 
and  there  is  openness  be-  growth  business,  and  Mar- 


tween  the  partners  — ask 
Midland  Bank  and  Crocker, 


coni  will  need  to  find  alterna- 
tive means  of  exploiting  its 


or  the  old  Imperial  Group  and  skill  base.  However,  stitching 


Howard  Johnson. 


together  a series  of  trans- 


Certainly,  BT  has  too  much  European  alliances  has  to  be 
prestige  vested  in  this  deal,  toe  way  forward, 
having  failed  to  capture 
Cable  & Wireless,  to  let  it  col- 

Burgeoning  pound 
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empty  gesture  without  toe  VVnfaSSl  +nn!l nn*!\ 
dealtogo withit.  * 

The  violent  reaction  to  toe 
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go  ahead,  but  it  will  be  an  \ “"SSkS 

empty  gesture  without  toe  VVnfaSSl  rtStSinneH 
deal  to  go  with  iL  * * 

The  violent  reaction  to  toe 

share  prices  of  both  MCI  and  “ "Pereas  toe  euro  is  still  a 
bt.  down  fifti  hill  inn  in  one  gamble  — the  pounds  mexo- 


BT.  down  £3.1  billion  in  one 

day's  trading,  almost  cer-  £2 

tainly  means  that  Sir  Peter 

will  have  to  go  back  to  Wash-  J trading  before  the 

ington  and  renegotiate  toe  markeDmindhmariphea 
transaction.  No  doubt  in  the  d a bnef 

end  MCI  wffl  bulldoze  its  way  


into  local  markets,  as  it  did 
on  the  national  and  intema- 


This  was  during  toe  same 
week  in  which  toe  Bank  of 


.sa 


For  their  part,  the  Baby  Bundesbank  president  Hans  Tietmeyer  at  the  budget  meeting  that  agreed  the  Eurofighter  order  photograph:  i*chas.  urban  gence  in  the  company’s  man- 


its  losses  on  the  local  phone 
companies  dragging  their 
heels. 

The  baby  Bells  were  sup- 
posed to  provide  technical 
support  to  allow  long-distance 
wwTipanipg  into  their  markets. 

That  support  has  been  slow 
forthcoming  and  MCI  has 


been  forced  to  spend  more  on  analyst. 


MCI  intends  to  cream  off 
their  best  businesses  — while 
leaving  them  less  profitable 
residential  customers. 

Not  all  analysts  think  Con- 
gress will  rally  to  MCTs  side. 
‘7  don't  see  any  additional 
rules  to  rescue  MCI,”  said 
Scott  Cl  eland,  a Washington 


Paris  setback  tempers  GEC  joy 


Hark  MDner 

Deputy  Financial  Editor 


GERMANY  exmfinned  yes- 
terday that  it  will  go  ahead 
with  its  commitment  to  the 


to  build  It,  this  will  cost  the 
taxpayer  at  least  DM23  bil- 
lion in  all  — and  that  is  be- 


holders should  not  be 
required  to  pay  the  price  for  a ^ 

lack  of  diligence  and  intelli-  IS38tf? 

in  thecompany*s  man-  of^1  “ {rafc 

otr-otoTO  pound  — four  small  beers  at  a 

mt  strategy.  pavement  cafe  for  96  francs: 

remarkable. 

^ _ . So  what  can  the  authorities 

* adventure  do?  Experience  with  the  dol- 

lar suggests  that  they  can  do 
O sooner  had  toe  City  more  than  they  have  so  far  — 
got  its  teeth  into  GEC  if  the  timing  is  right 
managing  director  The  first  step  is  to  establish 


agement  strategy. 


GEC  adventure 


got  its  teeth  into  GEC 
managing  director 


systems  and  operations  work 
than  it  anticipated. 


But  MCI  has  little  choice 
but  to  pursue  its  onslaught  on 


Moreover.  MCI  says  the  the  local  markets  as  part  of  a 
baby  Bells  have  been  charg-  diversification  strategy. 


Eurofighter,  ordering  180  of  fore  it  is  armed  and  without 


GEC’S  ambitions  to  the  aircraft,  writes  Denis 
build  up  its  defence  Staunton  in  Berlin. 
electronics  business  Finance  minister  Theo 

received  a boost  and  a setback  Waigel  said  he  would  find 
yesterday  from  governmental  DM850  million  (£283  mil- 
decisons  in  London  and  Paris,  lion)  for  the  project  in  next 


ing  exorbitant  installation  Long-distance  rates  are  being 
foes  for  local  services  and  fa-  pushed  down  as  competition 
duties.  For  example,  New  increases  from  new  players 
York's  regional  company,  such. as  WorldCom. 


Lonrho  mining 
pact  revived 


diversification  strategy.  The  good  news  for  GEC  was  year’s  budget  and  the  Ger- 
Long-distance  rates  are  being  the  Government's  announce-  man  contribution  would 
pushed  down  as  competition  ment  that  it  is  waiving  under-  rise  to  DM1  billion  by  2001. 
increases  from  new  players  takings,  demanded  by  toe  But  the  decision  faces 

such  as  WorldCom.  competition  authorities  in  tough  scrutiny  in  the  Brm- 

1989,  which  barred  GEC  from  destag.  Ingrid  Matthaeus 
acquiring  operations  owned  Maier,  the  opposition  Social 
by  Flessey,  then  tbe  subject  of  Democrats'  deputy  chair- 
a combined  bid  from  GEC  and  man,  said:  “Once  we  agree 

Siemens  and  subsequently  ac-  

qufred  by  tbe  German  group. 

That  opens  the  way  for  GEC  controlled  Thomson-CSF 
to  bid  for  parts  of  Siemens*  group.  GEC  had  already 
defence  business,  which  is  agreed  to  talks  about  possible 
now  up  for  sale.  co-operation  with  whichever 


accounting  for  rising 
costs.” 

The  Enrofighter,  a joint 
project  with  Britain,  Spain 
and  Italy,  has  been  delayed 
as  Bonn  struggled  to  qualify 
for  the  single  European  cur- 
rency. 

Britain  is  committed  to 
buying  232  of  the  fighters  at 
a cost  of  £16  billion.  Some 
16.000 jobs  in  Lancashire. 
Humberside  and  Bristol  are 
directly  dependent  on  the 
project. 


defence.  Forty-eight  hours 
later,  GEC  announced  a series 

George  Simpson  over  what  it  that  tbe  rate  is  too  high,  and 
moimpany  Afema  thought  was  a muddled  new  to  let  that  be  known  by  an 

strategy  for  the  group  than  agreed  statement  from  the 
things  started  to  torn  around  Group  of  Seven. 
tSes 11  misSes  avionics  for  GEC-Marconi,  toe  core  de-  The  next  Is  to  attempt  some 

23  fence  and  electronics  arm  coordinated  intervention  to 

31111  which  Mr  Simpson  believes  is  test  toe  markets’  wilL  If  toe 

the  group’s  main  future  — pound  has  been  over-bought 


ten  alliance  spans  joint  ven- 
tures in  missiles,  avionics, 
naval  systems,  armoured  ve- 
hicles and  guns. 

Trade  and  Industry  Secre- 


Group  of  Seven. 

The  next  is  to  attempt  some 
coordinated  intervention  to 
test  toe  markets’  will.  If  toe 
pound  has  been  over-bought 


tary  Margaret  Beckett  said 

she  had  taken  the  decision  to  iwwuw,  hw  t>io  Trad* 
lift  the  undertakings  "in  the 

light  of  material  and  sus-  Secretary.  Margaret  Beckett, 
tained  changes  in  the  defence 


Only  hours  later  the  group  of  the  two  French  companies. 


controlled  Thomson-CSF  future  of  Thomson  within  the  shortlist  of  four  companies  to- 
group.  GEC  had  already  next  week.  terested  in  acquiring  the  Sie- 

agreed  to  talks  about  possible  Yesterday's  events  are  toe  mens  defence  operations.  The 
co-operation  with  whichever  latest  in  a series  of  develop-  Germany  company  has  put 


industry  since  1989".  The  DTI 
declined  to  comment  whether 
GEC  had  asked  for  the  under- 
takings to  be  removed. 

GEC  is  believed  to  be  on  a 
shortlist  of  four  companies  in- 
terested in  acquiring  the  Sie- 
mens defence  operations.  The 


even  if  it  is  through  villifled  — and  that  position  cannot  be 
joint  ventures.  for  off  — industry  could  be 

The  decision  by  toe  Trade  relieved  more  quickly  than 
Secretary.  Margaret  Beckett,  expected. 


BCCI  liquidator 
fees  slashed 


ten  King 


in  Lonrho  for  £326  million,  is 
being  scrutinised  by  Eun>- 


sufiered  a setback  when  the 
French  government  an- 


Alcatel-ALsthom  and  Lagar- 

ctere,  won  the  bidding  for 


meats  at  GEC  this  week.  On  the  business  up  for  sale  as  a 
Tuesday,  chief  executive  single  entity  but  is  believed  to 
George  Simpson  revealed  his  be  likely  to  accept  separate 


nounced  it  was  rsmreiling  Thomson.  Paris  plans  to  table  startegy  for  tbe  group,  which  bids  for  the  British  and  Ger- 


Saraft  Ryio 


JsjsSmSSS 

Soup  is  expected  to  he  was  confident  that  the  p 
reopen  merger  discussions 


pearf  Union  competition  au-  plans  to  privatise  the  state- 1 its  own  proposals  for  the  I included  heavy  emphasis  on  [ man  parts  of  the  operation. 


with  Lonrho'  once  toe  con-  to  go  ahead,  poasiMy  by  late 

SSa^deSSeriscom- 

Dieted  later  this  year.  would  aDow  JCI  to ' 

Mri  Khumalo,  chairman  of  merger  tUscu^ons  after  ton- 
JCI.  is  understood  to  have  rho  has  separated .out  its  non- 
outlined  his  proposals  to  the  mlningassets- 

Lonrho  board  on  Thursday.  *5 Jh?hSev^^iLcau?o 

Merger  talks  between  the  pected  that  jCIj and  wnrjw 

tjrsws  which  would 

have  created  a £2  billion  com-  synei^M  b^eeii  tiro 
pany,  collapsed  earlier  this  operations,  to  pertica^rj^ 
month  whendireetors  dis- 

agreed  on  the  value  Of  their  respective  Soj^  African  coal 

respective  companies.  to  con- 
sources dose  to  the  talks  SySwffiiiSSi 

say  that  Sir  John  Craven, 

Lonrho’s  new  chairman,  was  safe 


Flush  investors  are  in  the  Monet 


Accountancy  firm 
Deloitte  & Touche  suf- 
fered a setback  last 
night  in  its  long-running  battle 
with  the  Luxembourg  law 


Mr  Connolly  argued  that  the 
liquidation  had  been  “highly 
successful",  recovering  more 
than  $4  billion  for  BCCI  credi- 
tors after  the  bank  collapsed 
with  liabilities  of  more  than 
$10  billion. 

Mr  Connolly  said:  “We  will 


courts  over  liquidation  foes  be  lodging  an  appeal-  Despite 
relating  to  toe  Bank  of  Credit  the  size  and  complexity  of  this 


mining  assets. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  JCI  and  Lonrho 
will  explore  ways  of  creating 
synergies  between  their  two 
operations,  to  particular  Ta- 
vistock and  Duiker,  the  pair  s 
respective  South  African  coal 
mining  interests. 

Lonrho  is  expected  to  con- 
dude  soon  tbe  £350  million 
sale  of  Princess,  its  remaining 


Auction  house  sees  sales  records 
hammered.  JULIA  FINCH  reports 


compared  with  $249  mil- 
lion last  year. 


Christie's  aim  auctioned 
$4.5  tniiHnn  worth  of  forni- 


Si  Commerce  International. 
The  firm  has  demanded  pay- 


liquidation,  it  is  universally 
acknowledged  that  our  rates 


SALES  figures  from  in- 
ternational auctioneer 
Christie's  show  that 
the  art  and  antiques  mar- 
ket has  bounced  back  to 
boom-time. 

Wealthy  investors  wrote 


man  Lord  Hindlip  con- 
ducted in  New  York  last 
month  for  an  Aids  charity. 

Art  reflects  the  stock 
market.  When  shares 
boom,  flush  international 
investors  pile  money  into 


Aslan  art.  clocked  up  tore,  carpets  and  pictures 
around  $64  million,  against  which  belonged  to  Lord 
$44  million  last  year,  while  White,  Lord  Hanson’s  life- 
books  and  manuscripts  long  business  partner,  who 


ment  of  nearly  £3  million.  But  were  well  within  Industry 
a Luxembourg  judge  last  night  standards  and  have  previously 
ordered  a fee  of  £1,809,000  — a been  approved  by  courts 
cut  of  more  than  £1  million  — within  toe  UK.” 


fetched  $22.3  million,  up  died  in  1995. 

from  $17.5  million.  Fund-  other  big-name  coilec- 
ture  sales  were  up  $10  mil-  tions  soon  to  go  under  toe 
lion  at  $62  million,  and  hammer  include  one  hilled 


wine  brought  in.  $20  mil-  as  “the  greatest  private  col- 


say  that  Sir  John  Cravra,  dofc  gonme  chequeTto  Christie’s  for  pictures,  funtitoe  and  the 

Lonrho's  new  chairman,  was  ch hasbeSi  «90«  million  (£557  million)  odd  once-royal  frock, 

also  unhappy  about  the  mer-  hotel  c^XfJfo2  iTtteflret  six  months  of  Some  75  works  of  art 

!L!L«  “ 3 Sis  year,  the  M »dt  -»  »«  ««  «"*£» 


lone  business  partner,  who  sparking  condemnation  from  He  added  that  Deloitte  & 
died  in  1995.  the  firm’s  managing  partner,  Touche  expected  to  recover 

Other  big-name  coiiec-  John  Connolly.  % called  the  more  money  for  creditors  over 
tions  soon  to  go  under  toe  decision  “inttanprehensihle”.  the  next  12  months. 

hanrnwr  include  one  hilled  Tbe  ruling  marked  toe  latest  The  firm  was  forced  to  settle 
as  “the  greatest  private  col-  stage  of  a five-year  campaign  the  bill  in  Luxembourg  be 
lection  of  20th  century  art  by  Deloitte  & Touche  to  secure  cause  that  was  BCCTs  regis- 
ever  offered  at  auction  by  a payment  for  its  liquidation  tered  base,  even  though  much 


Other  big-name  coiiec-  John  Connolly.  He  called  the 
rms  soon  to  go  under  toe  decision  “incomprehensible”. 
miner  include  one  hilled  Tbe  ruling  marked  toe  latest 
i “the  greatest  private  col-  stage  of  a five-year  campaign 


lection  of  20th  century  art  I by  Deloitte  & Touche  to  secure 


partner. 

But  Mr  Khumalo  last  week 
stunned  Lonrho  by  announc- 
ing he  had  agreed  a deal  with 


prince  Al-Waleed  for  months. 

The  company  te  also  pre- 
paring to  spin  off  its  other 


since  1990  and  15  per  cent 
up  on  toe  same  time  last 


SS7SSS.SSS-JK  ctode  toe  Dutton  Forehaw 
ea*sblggest  miner.  The  pact,  and  Jack  Barclaycar  fefier- 
whleh  gJvesJCI  an  option  to  1 

buy  Anglo's  26  per  cent  stake  property  interests. 


paring  to  spm  uu  does  not  include  June,  up  from  59  tn  toe 

Sm  the  near^M  million  the  firm  » VjMU*  >«£  nta 


investors  pile  money  into  lion,  up  from  $16  million  lection  of  20th  century  art 

pictures,  fontiture  and  the  New  York’s  May  impres-  ever  offered  at  auction  by  a 
odd  once-royal  frock.  sionist  and  modern  art  sales  private  collector” - The  col- 

Some  75  works  of  art  raked  in  $236  million,  the  lection  of  DS  financier  Vic-  ( 

were  sold  for  more  than  second-best  result  in  toe  tor  Ganz  is  scheduled  for  [ •rournsr  rates  — bank  sells 
$1  million  each  between  firm’s  history,  and  40  per  sale  on  November  10,  and 
January  and  the  end  of  cent  of  that  came  from  Christie's  reckons  it  should 
June,'  up  from  59  in  the  Christie's  largest  single-  fetch  $125  million, 
same  neriod  last  year.  Tbe  owner  sale-  The  $93  million  In  London,  a private  wine 


of  its  activity  was  In  tbe  UK 


raised  from  the  auction  of  vital  sale  area  was  19th  and 
princess  Diana's  old  eve-  20th  century  pictures, 
ninp  dresses  which  chair-  which  raised  $400  million. 


owner  sale-  The  $93  million  In  London,  a private  wine 
collection  belonged  to  Wall  cellar  is  up  for  gral».  Chris- 
Street  banker  John  Loeb  tie’s  says  it  should  raise 
and  his  wife  Frances.  around  £5  million. 


Australia  2206  France  9.75 
Austria  20.35  Germany  2.892 
Belgium  89.72  Greece  457.00 
Canada  22S7  Hong  Kong  12 
Cyprus  0.848  India  fl(L28 
Denmark  11.087  Ireland  1.078 


Italy  2.842 
Malta  0.635 
Netherlands  3245 


Finland  6.66 


Hong  Kong  12S8  New  Zealand  2434 
India  SL28  Norway  1207 

Ireland  1.078  Portugal  291.76 

Israel  8.00  Saudi  Arabia  621 


Singapore  2967 
South  Atria  7.45 
Spain  24275 
Sweden  1275 
Switzerland  £235 
Turkey  245.030 
USA  1.849 


SuppUod  by  ExfW  (BxchxBng  Indian  rupee.  ttraeU  sorter  end  Singapore  doOmr). 
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The  black  hole  in  the  Church  of 
England’s  finances  has  been 
blocked.  DAVID  GOW  and 
MARTYN  HALSALL  report 


/ 


, - *»  ' 


Mission  impossible. . . Church  attendances  are  falling  but  Rev  Steven  Foster's  parish  has  to  raise  even  more  money  to  ftmd  the  Manchester  diocese  photograph; Christopher thomond 


THIS  evening,  in 
York,  the  575 
members  of  the 
general  synod  of 
the  Church  of 
England  will  be 
asked  to  nod  through  a glow- 
ing report  on  the  Church’s  fi- 
nances, notably  the  stunning 
success  of  the  commissioners 
In  riding  the  crest  of  the  UK 
equities  wave  and  out- 
performing benchmarks  such 
as  the  Footsie,  with  a total 
return  in  1996  of  17.1  per  cent. 


It  is  a Ear  cry  from  five 
years  ago.  when  the  synod 
learned  that  the  Church  had 
lost  £800  million  in  largely 
speculative  property  ven- 
tures, financed  by  huge  bor- 
rowings. It  provoked  a crisis 
in  the  funding  of  clergy’s  sala- 
ries and  pensions,  leaving  a 
black  hole  that  the  parish 
faithful  were  expected  to  fill. 
It  also  set  in  train  a debate 
about  the  future  of  the 
Church,  just  as  it  was  assail- 
ing the  social  fallout  of  the 


Tbatcherite  boom,  and 
prompted  unsuccessful  legal 
action  against  the  then  com- 
missioners by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford. 

In  just  two  years.  1995  and 
1996.  the  new  commissioners 
raised  £700  million  in  prop- 
erty sales  and  reinvested  In  a 
rising  equity  market,  boost- 
ing the  securities  portfolio  to 
£1.6  billion  within  total  assets 
of  around  £ s billion 

It  has  been  a bravura  per- 
formance under  Sir  Michael 


Oilman  the  mustard  mag- 
nate who  is  first  church  es- 
tates commissioner.  What’s 
more,  he's  done  it  without 
being  paid  a penny. 

But  the  commissioners, 
who  report  to  the  synod  but 
are  answerable  to  the  state, 
are  still  viewed  with  suspi- 
cion by  many  in  the  parishes. 
They  are  seen  as  elitist,  secre- 
tive and  detached:  closer  to 
Mammon  than  God.  Even  so, 
their  recent  performance  has 
disarmed  many  fierce  critics. 
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•quiva 1 out  of  a 
4-3  victory  in 
extra  time,  after 
being  3 down  with 
3 sendings  off, 

2 missed  penalties 
a massed  brawl 
between  the 
players  and  the 
re f dying  of 
a heart  attack 
after  blowing  the 
final  whistle. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THRILLERS 


Critical  questions,  how- 
ever, remain.  First,  church 
members  are  worry  about 
what  some  regard  as  inade- 
quately ethical  investment 
Second,  sceptics  argue  that 
the  commissioners  have 
failed  to  recoup  the  losses  in- 
curred in  property.  Third, , 
critics  fear  the  Church's  as- 1 
i sets  are  too  heavily  weighted  . 
in  UK  equities. 

Tonight  when  the  synod 
debates  a flimsy  document ! 
from  the  commissioners’  ethi- 1 
cal  investment  working 
group,  critics  such  as  the  Rev 
Crispin  White,  of  the  Ecu- 
menical Council  for  Corpo- 
rate Responsibility,  will  ques- 
tion the  Church's  standoff 
attitude  to  a resolution  savag- 1 
ing  Shell's  record  on  the  envi- 
ronment and  human  rights  at 
the  recent  annual  general 
meeting.  The  Church  holds  a 
stake  of  around  £50  million  in  ! 
the  oil  firm. 

The  commissioners  will  not 
invest  in  firms  predomi- 
nantly active  in  fields  such  as 
arms,  tobacco  and  alcohol,  ex- 
cluding themselves  from  10,5 
per  cent  of  the  UK  equity  mar- 
ket But  Mr  White  believes 
this  is  ethically  wrong- 
headed. What  happens,  he 
asks,  when  a firm  like  GEC  — 
in  which  the  Church  has  a £14 
million  stake  — undertakes  a 
strategic  review,  pushing  it  to 
being  purely  defence-ori- 
ented? 

'The  dominance  of  defence 
is  going  to  be  an  issue  that  the 
commissioners  are  going  to 
have  to  address,”  he  said. 
“My  hope  would  be  that  the 
commissioners  take  and 
share  counsel  with  the  mem- 
bers and  ecumenically  with 
other  denominations;  the 
churches  have  got  to  take  a 
lead.” 

The  commissioners  believe 
their  “softly,  softly  approach 
achieves  a balance  between 
maximising  capital  and  In- 
come and  sustaining  an  ethi- 
cal stance. 

Critics  also  argue  that  far 
from  the  losses  of  the  1980s 
having  been  recouped,  the 
true  assets  of  the  Church 
would  be  worth  £1  billion 
more  or  £4  billion  in  total 
without  the  disastrous  prop- 
erty speculation. 

The  former  bishop  of  Bir- 
mingham, the  Rt  Rev  Hugh 
Montefiore,  says:  “It  seems  to 
me  they  have  claimed  more 
than  they  have  done.”  But  he 
adds:  “They  have  recouped 
some  of  their  losses  and  have 
been  very  sensible  in  their  In- 
vestments as  well  as  talcing 
an  ethical  line.” 

A long-term  effect  of  the 
property  losses  was  to  put 
more  onus  on  parishes  and  di- 
oceses to  raise  cash.  Last  year 
parishioners  contributed  57 
per  cent  of  clergy  stipends, 
the  commissioners  just  21  per 
cent 

Robert  Stevens,  of  the  syn- 
od's central  board  of  finance, 
said:  “YouH  have  people  say- 
ing the  commissioners  have 
improved  the  level  of  their 
reserves  and  the  retore  the 
problem  has  disappeared,  the 
problem  has  not  disappeared.” 

Even  so,  regular  giving  has 
risen,  in  covenanted  contribu- 
tions. from  £4.15  to  £5-29  a 
week  In  the  last  five  years. 
But  — at  most  3 per  cent  — 
its  a long  way  off  the  5 per 


More  hands  required  on  the  parish  pump 


THE  Rev  Steven  Foster,  vicar  of  Christ 
Church,  WMshaw  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  Manchester  diocese,  has 
revived  his  campaign  to  teach  the 
virtues  of  giving  and  iris  not  hard  to  see  wtqr. 
The  commissioners  have  forced  his  hand, 
writes  Martyn  HalsaH. 

Church  attendances  maybe  falling  and 
the  10,000 dergysetto  fall  a further  1,000 
hi  ffvu  years  but  parishes  now  hav  to  raise 
even  more  money.  They  fund  tfioceses 
through  a quota  system  known  as  the 
“parish  share”. 

Hr  Foster’s  congregation  has  failed  to 
meet  its  parish  share  for  three  years;  it 
accounts  for  around  half  Ida  church’s 
£40,000  annual  budget. 

“If  you  don't  meet  this  MB  there’s  no 
comeback;  It's  the  one  that  Is  easier  not  to 
pay,  but  the  fact  that  we  are  not  paying  is 

serious,”  he  said.  “It  points  up  that  we  need 


to  take  giving  seriously,  which  is  a Christian 
raeponsbHHy. 

“The  (Bocose  had  a shortfall  last  year  and 
the  way  that  It  was  mot  was  they  ended  up 
having  fewer  clergy  than  they  had  budgeted 
for.  . . effectively  we  are  being  subsidised 
by  other  Christians.”  . 

Parish  share  In  the  Manchester  diocese  is 
assessed  partly  by  church  attendance, 
partly  by  estimated  congregational 
prosperity.  . 

Mr  Foster  has  detected  a “quite  fearful 
response”  to  tha  oomtnl— lonsra^  earlier 
losses,  as  churchgoers  tear  even  higher 
quota  demands  after  several  years  of  rises 
ahead  of  Inflation. 

Many  churches  face  the  need  for 
considerable  ftaianco  Tua*  to  keep  the 
buBdingim”,  he  add,  glancing  at  hi*  105- 
yew  nlri  landmark,  “and  that*s  not  in  the 
quota,  that's  the  church”. 


I 


cent  of  take-home  pay  the 
synod  recommended  in  1992. 

The  main  question  hanging 
over  the  Church’s  medium- 
term  finances  is:  will  the 
FTSE  bubble  soon  burst?  The 
commissioners’  portfolio  now 
has  more  than  half  the  assets 
in  equities,  with  just  under  30 
per  cent  In  property  — much 
of  it  prime  agricultural  land. 

But  within  the  securities 
portfolio,  UK  equities  account 
for  70  per  cent,  overseas 
stocks  10  per  cent  and  UK 
fixed-interest  the  remaining 
U per  cent.  “They’re  mating 
exactly  the  same  mistake  as 
they  did  in  the  1980s,  invest- 
ing at  the  peak,”  says  one 


market  observer.  'They  obvi- 
ously don’t  know  how  to  take 
their  profits.  Everybody  is 
getting  out  of  UK  equities.”  . 

Edmund  Shing,  UK  strate- 
gist at  Schraders,  partially 
agrees.  But  he  believes  the 
commissioners  have  achieved 
a very  good  balance  in  a UK 
portfolio  including  high-per- 
forming oil  stocks  (Shell/BP), 
drugs  (Glaxo.  SKB,  Zeneca), 
banks  (Lloyds,  TSB,  HSBC. 
Barclays)  as  well  as  super- 
markets (Tesco,  Safeway, 
AsdaX 

Tim  La  vis,  deputy  invest- 
ment manager  of  CBF  funds, 
is  upbeat  "Equities  have  con- 
sistently outperformed  most 


other  investments  such  as 
bonds  and  property.  We  don’t 
see  that  inherently  changing. 
OR,  US  equities  are  fully  val- 
ued now  but  they're  still 
likely  to  outperform  over  the 
next  seven  years." 

There  is  a downside.  The 
Budget’s  removal  of  tax  cred- 
its on  dividends  will,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  La  vis,  knock  20  per 
cent  off  income  — offset,  he 
hopes,  by  the  cut  in  corpora- 
tion tax. 

Mr  Shing  adds  ominously: 
‘The  stock  selection  has  been 
good  but  the  problem  is  you 
are  taking  a big  bet  on  the 
UK.  If  It's  a nightmare  here 
one  year,  they're  stuffed.” 
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Solution  fto.  8486 


Across 

1 Poet  Laureate  from 
1843-50(10) 

7 Poet  Laureate  from 
1850-92® 

8 Light,  spacious  (4) 

9 Excursion  (4) 

10  Collapse  inwards  (7) 

12  Lead  in  car,  goes  to 
distributor  (4,7) 

14  . Set  fire  to  (7)’ 

16  Hit— a garden  pest  (4) 

15  Muddle — where  the 
officers  eat  (4) 

® Stuck?  Call  «r  solutions  toe 


20  *om  ia  Poet  Laureate  since  1984 

1968-72  (3-5)  (6) 

21  in  an  unnecessary  way  (10)  13  Disease  (7) 

IS  Question  — children  (5) 
Down  17  Grubby  (5) 

1 Cereal  plant  (5)  18  Phoenician  seaport  (4) 

2 Continuous— management 

P) 

3 Cummerbund  (4) 

4 Decoration  (8) 

5 Drag  behind  (5) 

6 Frst  official  Poet  Laureate 

« 

11  Was  present  at  (8) 

on  0801  838  j^Caust^SOppBririnuteatadaiTwxswvkwajppliodtjy/f^ 
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of  death 

Operation  Tarigo  was  the  day  the  Dayton 
peace  process  woke  up.  One  war  criminal 
has  been  killed,  another  arrested  and  none 
can  now  walk  without  fear.  Julian  Borger 
on  the  crimes  and  the  punishment 
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■HjjHBHESASsoMierswhoshot  | 
^^FSimo  Drijaca  in  a gun- 1 
ME  fight  on  Thursday  and 
H arrested  his  fellow  Serb, 
Mi  Milan  Kovacevlc,  have 
gone  for  the  heart  of  the  malaise 
which  has  destroyed  Bosnia  over 
the  past  five  years.  The  country  and 
the  peace  agreement  are  unlikely 
ever  to  be  the  same  again. 

In  the  Bosnian  Seiit  hierarchy  of 
murder;  Drijaca  and  Kovacevlc 
were  Important  men,  both  before  j 
and  after  the  wan  They  were  camp 
commandants  — planners,  not  just 1 
guards,  * ml  flee  so  many  others  in 
the  list  of  indicted  war  criminals.  1 
Both  were  charged  hy  the  Hague  j 
tribunal  with  establishing  and  run- 
ning  the  Serb  death  camps  near  the 
town  of  PiiJednr.  Omarska,  Ker- 
atermand  Tmppofle.  The  names  of 
these  villages  are  now  forever 
linked  with  memories  of  emaciated 
faces  staring  from  behind  barbed 
wire,  and  accounts  of  beatings,  tor- 
ture and  mass  executions. 

But  the  two  Bosnian  Serbs  rep- 
resented even  more  than  that. 
While  they  were  at  large  (and  pow- 
erful and  wealthy  besides)  they 
personified  the  failure  of  the  Day- 1 
ton  peace  process.  After  all,  what , 
lrmd  of  peace  could  it  he  in  which 


the  war  criminals  flourished  and 
the  masses  of  refhgees  remained 
homeless  or  in  exile? 

After  Thursday’s  well-planned 
and  ruthlessly  executed  swoop, 
Bosnia  now  looks  very  different 
“This  has  changed  everything. 
They’ve  broken  the  cycle  of 
impunity”  said  Chris  Bennett,  a 
political  analyst  for  the  Interna- 
tional Crisis  Group  in  Sarajevo. 

“The  key  was  that  it  was  the 
British  army  which  did  it  and  the 
Serbs  had  always  boasted  that  the 
British  were  old  allies.  If  it  had 
been  the  Americans  or  the  Ger- 
mans who  did  it  the  message 
would  not  be  as  strong.  And  the 
message  is:  the  Dayton  agreement 
will  be  implemented." 

After  the  agreement  was  signed 
in  November  1995,  Simo  Drijaca, 
then  48,  remained  Prljedor’s  chief 
of  police.  He  used  his  office  and 
the  gnns  at  his  disposal  to  build  a 
small  business  empire  from  pro- 
tection rackets  and  violent  extor- 
tion. T.flm  most  Bosnian  Serb 
officials,  he  ignored  the  hopeful 
phrases  in  the  Dayton  accords 
about  human  rights  and  the  right 
of  refugees  to  return. 

In  fact  he  exploited  the  peace  •>.' 
to  further  ethnic  cleansing.  He  r.  fv 
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Omarska' s 
victims 
and  (right) 

SimoDrija 

is  believed  to  have 
personally 
vised  the 
of  94  Mus 
Croat-owned  houses 
around 
the  mont 
the  Dayton  i 
Prijedor 
concrete 

Bosnia's  north-western 
plain.  Long  after  the  peace 
agreement  was  signed,  the 
poison  distilled  during  the  war 
was  concentrated  there.  Dri 
Jaca's  men  were  everywhere, 
and  while;,  in  other  Serb-con 
trolled  towns  a tentative 
opposition  ‘ 
ning,  in  Pr 
H»age  14 
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How  many 
Premium  Bond  prizes 
is  ERNIE  paying 
out  now? 

Hassan  Razi,  Luton 
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u Believe  it  or  not, 

Mr  Razi,  the  number 
of  prizes  this  month  has 
increased  to  439>875  - worth 
an  amazing  £33  million! 

All  the  prizes  are  completely 
tax-free,  including  the  £i  million 
monthly  jackpot.  And  don't  forget,  whether  you 
win  or  lose,  with  Premium  Bonds  you  can  get  your 
money  back  whenever  you  want. 

To  buy  now,  send  us  the  coupon  in  Jobs  and  Money 
along  with  your  cheque,  making  sure  they  reach  us  by 
31  July  if  you  want  your  Premium  Bonds  to  be  in  the 
September  prize  draw-  Or  for  a full  guide  to  Premium 
Bonds  freecall 


24  hours  a day,  7 days  a week." 
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Us  on  us 

The  British  view 

£ Nothing  the  Secretary  of 
Estate  said  allayed  fears 
that  the  Government  bad 
capitulated  once  more  in 
the  face  of  the  loyalist 
threat.  And  she  failed  once 
more  to  apportion  blame 
for  the  breakdown  in 
efforts  to  reach  an  accom- 
modation which  could  have 
brought  about  a resolution 
of  the  Drumcree  conflict 
Willingness  by  unionists  to 
play  the  “Orange  card” 
remains  the  single  biggest 
impediment  to  peace  in  B 
Northern  Ireland.  W 

The  Irish  News 

CThis  province  was  per- 
ilously close  to  a major 
catastrophe.  Protestant 
and  Catholic  alike  owe  the 


Orange  Order  a tremen- 
dous debt  of  gratitude 
for  its  momentous 
announcement 
The  Belfast  Tetetyaph 


g The  popularity  of 
B Scotland’s  national  dress 
is  providing  a pleasant 
headache  for  hire  outlets  in 
Dundee  as  University 
undergraduates  and  bride- 
grooms scramble  to  ldt 
themselves  out  for  their 
respective  big  days.  Nor  is 
it  only  true  Scotsmen  who 
are  clamouring  for  kilts 
and  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie 
Jackets — many  students 
from  abroad  are  choosing 
to  graduate  In  the  tradi- 
tional dress  of  their 
adopted  home.  Kilts  M 

are  In  short  supply  * 

The  Courier  (Dundee) 
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Them  on  them 


The  global  view 

£ Abuja  Mirror  once 
8 again  calls  on  all 
Nigerians  to  abandon  the 
path  of  confrontation  with 
the  federal  government . . . 
should  they  persist  in 
their  misguided  path  of 
destruction  of  their 
country’s  Image  while 
foreigners  applaud  and 
urge  them  on.  they  should 
at  least  remember  the 
Nigerian  adage  which 
cautions:  “If  yon  call  your 
mother  a prostitute,  don’t 
complain  when  others  I 
call  yon  a bastard.”  # 
Abuja  Mirror.  Nigeria 

gin  May  this  year  DGV 
launched  a new  theory 
exam  for  learners’ 
licences.  It  was  recently 
discovered  that  errors  and 


wrongly  structured 
questions  have  been  the 
cause  for  extremely  high 
failure  rates.  In  some 
schools,  up  to  70  per  cent  S 
of  students  were  failing.  * 
The  News,  Portugal 

CThis  has  been  a very 
useful,  very  helpful 
meeting  and  we  have  had  a 
very  constructive 
exchange  of  views,” 
Russian  Deputy  Prime 
minister  Valery  Serov  told 
journalists,  adding  that 
Russia  had  again 
expressed  its  opposition  to 
NATO  enlargement. 

“Russia  does  not 
recognise  and  does  not 
understand  why  it  is 
necessary  to  expand 
NATO  participation,”  8 

Serov  said.  * 

Russia  Today 


The  week  kicked  off  with  the 
revelation  of  asntppet  of 

in&fnwtion  eoastounding 
4hat1wlater  stories  cooM 
match  H.  Tbefect  aired  in 
docamsitai  y 

CmnS&ftoter  fidwles,^ was;" 
thatTvrinklA  tte  moonmen- 
taSynaff  easiy  sixties  pop 
■star  and  siiiger  of  the  mawi- 
ishjleattbfter  ballad  • 
^Tterry'Vfcadbeen.aqlass  . 
mate  of  QandBaat  London's 
exchtsweffiieen’sGate 


Sirtet^er;s^gan^ing.-.  Tbentfcfirewasthe 
'teBwfe^^y«^gurn,was  - - remarkable  story  of -the 

salfog*#  her  excess  - * •*  warid%ckteriltianeplant,a. 

^desteni^tiressesat  - holly  bush  found  growing  In 

theatKdioin  bduae  • IteTasmamau  wilderness 
«1iichraised£2mlllions^i-  ■ ' m l8»,stiHgding  strong,  • 


5 Who  Warn  to  strum  In  hte 
aamttawT 

6 Which  British  FI  Racing 
Taam  hn  ttea  Hggant  fsrtT 

7 Wtdch  company  suffered 
from  a synchronised  (kk 


When  ‘Two  Brains’  was  in  want  of  good  advice 


This  week  last  year 
July 8, 1996  • 

ODDLY  enough,  the 

notion  of  pervasive  job 
insecurity  In  nineties 
Britain  was  one  of  the  “six 
core  propositions”  underpin- 
ning New  Labour  that  David 
Willetts  sought  to  demolish 
in  his  mischievous  pamphlet, 
Blair’s  Gurus.  It  was  cannHy 
prophetic. 

Published  Just  one  year  ago 
the  tract  mocked  saintly  secu- 
lar figures  on  the  progressive 
left  Frank  Field  and  Peter 
Mandelson  at  Westminster  to 
the  Observer’s  Will  Hutton 
and  Oxford's  John  Gray  who 
all  felt  the  lash  of  his  key- 
board. Like  British  liberals 
since  the  18th  century  they 
were  all  driven  by  “a  desire 
not  to  be  British,”  he  insisted. 
They  wanted  their  economy 
to  be  German,  their  banks  to 
be  Japanese,  their  pensions 
to  become  tike  Singapore’s. 
Unlike  the  Thatcherltes.  he 
failed  to  add,  who  wanted 
Kent  to  become  Texas. 

It  wasa  good  joke  because 
Tony  Blair  does  appear  a 
touch  susceptible  to  guru-itis, 
even  if  he  does  not  consult 
most  of  those  identified  by 
Willetts.  But  what  an  inse- 
cure year  it  proved  to  be  for 
the  high-flying  Minister  for 


Public  Services!  hi  the  old 
Soviet  Union  he  would  have 
been  exiled  to  run  a power 
station;  in  China  they  would 
have  sent  him  into  the  paddy 
fields. 

The  one  security  he  has 
eqjoyed  in  1996-97,  apart  from 
His  wife  and  children,  is  that 


he  Is  still  Conservative  MP 
for  the  linear  suburbs  of 
Havant  on  the  south  coast, 
albeit  with  a sharply  reduced 
majority  Any  Tory  MP  whose 
numbers  stood  up  to  the  • 
Blalrite  onslaught  on  May  l 
hasbasic  job  security  for  life. 

But  David  Wifietts’s  career 


ambitions  have  always  been 
larger  than  that  and  the  past 
year’s  misfortunes  were  not 
confined  to  election  night. 
Weeks  after  Blair’s  Gurus  hit 
the  streets  of  S W1  its  author 
was  engulfed  by  authorship 
of  another  kind.  Lurking 
among  the  papers  “discov- 


David  Willetts-. . AorB? 

PHOTOGRAPH  BY  MARTIN  ARQLES 

ered”  by  the  Guardian  during 
its  legal  tussle  with  Nell 
Hamilton  was  a memo,  evi- 
dently written  by  Willetts  in 
1994,  when  he  was  a new  gov- 
ernment whip,  after  a conver- 
sation with  Sir  Geoffrey 

JnhnaHKSmitji,  chairman  of 

tiie  select  committee  on  mem- 
bers interests  which  was 
investigating  the  Hamilton 
affair 

It  smacked  of  a fix.  Written 
in  “Two  Brains”  WBletts’s 
rounded  band  it  laid  out 
options  A and  B,  option  A to 
get  the  inquiry  set  aside 
because  the  wider  case  was 
subju^icerO r.“B  investigate  it 
as  quickly  as  possible, 
exploiting  goodTbry major- 
ity We  are  inclined  to  go  for  ‘ 
A,  but  he  wants  our  advice”. 

There  was  uproar,  not  all  of 
it  caused  by  the  hilarious 
spectacle  of  the  donnish  Mr  ■ 
Willetts  trying  to  behave  tike 
a Beaton  fixer.  The  MP  was 
hauled  before  the  committee. 
The  Oxford  first  and  Trea- 
sury mandarin  in  him  made 
it  impossible  to  grovel  as 
much  as  the  situation 
required.  He  wriggled. 

When  he  had  written  that 
Sir  Geoffrey  “wanted"  the 
whips  advice  he  meant  he 
was  “in  want  of  advice".  Fans 


of  Jane  Austen’s  delicate 
prose  guffawed.  The  commit- 
tee did  not.  It  censuredTwo 
Brains  who  resigned  from  the 
government. 

The  Tories  were  not  so 
over-endowed  with  brains 
that  ft  could  afford  to  lose  so  . 
many  Wmetts  quickly 
bounded  back  as  a policy 
wonk  and  upscale  spin  mas- 
ter in  John  Major’s  doomed 
election  campaign. 

When  Major’s  ship  went 
down,  4l-year-old  Willetts 
snatched  a lifebelt  and  resur- 
faced. Within  weeks  he  was 
advising  Peter  Lilley  in  his 
bid  for  the  Tory  leadership. 
Another  miejudgment  which 
only  a clever  mau  could  have 
made. 

In  the  end  berth  Willetts 
andLiBey  had  to  swallow 
their  pride  and  back  Billy  the 
Kid  Hague  against  Kenneth 
Clarke.  David  WQletts  Is  prag- 
matic, but  not  that  pragmatic 
Clarke's  generation  was 
Heathlte  and  pro-European, 
his  is  Thatctaerite  free-mar- 
ket  and  Euro-sceptic. 

He  is  a William  Walde- 
grave  for  the  nineties.  It  is  a 
good  starting  point  from 
which  the  newly-appointed 
junior  education  and  employ- 
ment spokesman  can  sway 
with  whatever  winds  blow.  He 
is  in  want  of  high  office 
Mctiaal  White 


8 "Wstalttfib  realty  tan*t 
tiMBOrt  of  thins  you  would 
mm  in  a cathedral 
mtHng.”  What  WMAtf 

a)  Songs  of  Prate*  ' 

*4  Itop  of  tho  Papa 

c)  Tho  Vicar  sfMblay 
^ AS  Mas  PSr  Julian  Clary 

• Which— rial  la  being  - 
wow  Iwtenetee ly  termed* 

IQ  Which  holiday  company 
rank— your  affairs  Its 


he 


tl  "Qteo harafew 
aqua— as  and  ahaW  ha  — 
qulot— pte."  Who  advteatf 
fbuy  loader  WIBam  Hague 


a)  Mrs  Thatcher 

b) POon  Jonfctna 

c)  Blossom  tho  Ferret 
Humphrey  tho  Cat 

IS  “Has  Ood  playad 
Knetnvorth  racanUyT" 
Who  ma  trying  to  mako  a 
mhpity  point? 
a|  Paul  MeCartnay 
b)  BfUy  Qraham 
d.NoatOallasdm 
4UdMNNadaofl 

13  US  ambassador  to 
Wanna,  Swan—  Hunt,  had 
an  unusual  approach  to 
improving  tho  rota  of 


damacractaa.  Whatwas  ft? 

14  W-do-hlgh.  Why  are 
ButUns  bom—  not  happyT 

15  How  cBd  a Coronation 
Street  star  go  a fcdr  wag  to 
annoying  tomato  golfere 
thtewaakf 

Gabrielte  Morris 

Answers,  bottom  left  of  this  page 


Quiz  answers 

1)  a - Nelson  Mandela  was  coy  about  Ns 
long-torn  Intentions  towards  Ns  official 
companion.  Graca  Machei.  when  the  two 
visited  London. 

2)  Fashion  designer  Alexander  McQueen 
whose  latest  collection  for  Givenchy  con- 
talned  bird  sKufls. 

3)  Cherte  Bl<w  wtw  controversially  paid 
£2.000  fbr  her  personal  styfist  to  attend  to 
her  hair  twice  daily  during  the  tour-day  G7 
Summit  In  Denver. 

4)  d - A1  Fayed  Is  auctioning  some 40,000 
items  from  Edward  and  Mrs  Simpson's 
Paris  home  where  they  moved  after  Ns 
abdication.  Af  Payed,  who  now  owns  the 
house,  needs  the  room. 

5)  Tony  te^r,  who  has  become  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Fender  Club,  a 2.600- 
stnang  group  of  enthusiasts  for  the  guitar. 

6)  Jordan.  The  team  Has  invested  In  o £2.7 
million  wind  tunnel  to  test  their  cars’  aero- 
dynamics. 

7)  British  Airways.  1 .500  cabin  crew 
phoned  In  sick  rather  than  strike,  to  avoid 
being  sued  for  loss  of  business. 

8)  d - The  BBC  hoped  to  shoot  an  episode 
of  Clary's  show  In  Salisbury  Cathedral  until 
rebuffed  by  the  chapter  dark,  Wt  Owen. 

9)  The  Archers,  which  may  be  going  seven 
days  a week  for  the  first  time  In  ns  46-year 
history. 

1 0)  Club  Med,  which  admitted  to  Its  poltey 
of  compiling  sensitive  Information — such 
as  hoflday  Hngs — about  Its  customers. 

1 1)  c - Jim  McKay,  head  of  the  Nation^ 
Ferret  School,  taught  Hague  hew  to  hyp- 
notise a ferret  at  the  Qreat  Ybrirshhe  Show. 

12)  e- Noel  Gallagher,  who  emulated  John 
Lennon  by  saying  ha  hoped  that  Oasis 
were  more  Important  to  people  than  God. 

1 3)  She  invited  the  300  delegates  at  the 
thme-day  international  conference  to  har 
house  for  a slumber  party  to  continue  <Ss- 
cusskm. 

1 dj  Because  poBce  in  Mhehaad  revealed 
that  75  per  cent  of  drug  srrasts  hi  the  area 
involve  staff  and  gwesta  at  the  Butfin’s 
camp,  Somerset  World. 

1 5)  Actor  Johnny  Briggs,  afea  Mike  Bald- 
win, likened  female  golfers  to  ■cock- 
roaches" saying  they  wem  “treacherous* 
and  "an  domination  on  the  golf  omasa". 

How  you  rate 

0-4  Johnny  Briggs 
5-9  PKCft’n' Putt 
10-14  Under  par 
15  Hole  In  one 


The  dance 
of  death 


4 page  13  few  people  were  even 
prepared  to  talk  openly  in  a public 
place. 

If  you  wanted  to  find  a flat  in 
Prijedor,  you  had  to  do  a deal  with 
Ddjaca.  Even  though  he  was  offi- 
cially removed  from  his  police 
chief  post  last  year;  he  still  ran  the 
town.  His  men  would  run  non-com- 
pliant  Serb  businessmen  or  politi- 
cians out  of  their  homes  and  then 
put  the  places  up  for  rent. 

According  to  a report  in  Janu- 
ary by  the  Washington-based  pres- 
sure group.  Human  Rights  Watch, 
Ddjaca  even  controlled  some  of 
the  aid  money  which  began  to  flow 
into  the  country  last  year  to  sup- 
port the  peace,  including  funds 
donated  by  Britain's  Overseas 
Development  Administration.  The 
British  soldiers  based  in  Prijedor 
called  him  “Mr  10  percent". 

Until  his  sudden  death  on 
Thursday  Ddjaca  clearly  thought 
he  was  untouchable.  When  Czech 
soldiers  in  the  Nato-led  IFOR 
peacekeeping  force  tried  to  search 
his  car  for  weapons  in  September 
1996,  he  opened  fire  with  a 
machine-gun.  The  Czechs 
responded  by  firing  into  the  ain 
and  eventually  backed  down  when 
Ddjaca  called  in  reinforcements. 

The  incident  reinforced  the 

widespread  belief  that  IFOR  (and 
its  successor  SFOR)  were  afraid  of 
confronting  the  war  criminals  who 
run  the  Serb  Republic  in  Bosnia. 
Ddjaca  probably  assumed  the  same 
when  he  saw  the  SAS  soldiers  walk 
towards  him  on  Thursday 

fgj|  OVACEVIC,  an  anaes- 
thetist  turned  ethnic 
cleanser;  had  also  prof- 
ited  from  the  war  He 
^mbecame  the  director  of 
Prijedor’s  hospital,  which  put  him 
in  the  right  position  to  divert  aid 
funds  and  extort  money  from  local 
Serbs.  But  while  Ddjaca  dealt  with 
his  past  through  bluster  and 
aggression,  Kovacevic  seemed  to 
turn  in  on  himself 

His  fair  hair  and  moustache 
turned  white.  He  drank  even  more 
slivovica  than  was  normal  for  Serb 
officials,  and  be  began  to  fall  prey 
to  self-delusion,  self-pity,  and 
doubts.  When  the  Guardian’s  Ed 


Volliamy  went  to  see  him  In  his 
hospital  office  in  2996,  Kovacevic 
told  him  that  the  Omarska  camp 
had  been  planned  as  “a  reception 
centre"  for  the  protection  of  Mus- 
lim families. 

But,  Kovacevic  continued,  “then 
It  turned  into  something  else.  I 
cannot  explain  the  loss  of  controL 
l don’t  think  even  the  historians 
will  find  an  explanation  In  the  next 
50  years.  You  could  call  it  collective 
madness.  Oh,  1 don’t  know  how 
many  were  killed  in  there,  God 
knows.  It’s  a wind  tunnel,  this  part 
of  the  world,  the  hurricane  blow- 
ing to  and  fro.”* 

This  may  be  why  the  Hague  war 
crimes  tribunal  targeted  Kovace- 
vic. He  seemed  a man  ready  to 
crack  and  unburden  hi*  con- 
science. He  had  quarrelled  with 
the  local  branch  of  the  Serb  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  was  hinting 
strongly  he  had  a lot  to  say  about 
the  national  leaders,  Radovan 
Karadzic  and  Momcilo  Krajisnik. 

His  trial  could  be  the  turning 
point  the  underfunded  Hague  tri- 
bunal needs.  It  has  issued  75 
indictments  for  war  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  Balkans,  hut  so  liar  it 
only  has  10  suspects  in  custody 

Unlike  most  other  indictments, 
which  were  published  and  sum- 
marised on  wanted  posters  around 


the  world,  the  Charges  against  Drl-  j 
jaca  and  Kovacevic  were  kept  in 
sealed  folders.  This  was  to  prevent 
the  men  from  disappearing,  as 
they  were  believed  to  have  the 
means  of  assuming  new  identities 
and  smuggling  themselves  out  of 
the  country 

It  was  also  because  both  were 
Important  suspects,  against  whom 
much  evidence  bad  been  collected. 
The  Hague’s  eight-page  indictment 
describes  how  Bosnian  Serb  forces 
seized  control  of  the  Prijedor 
municipality  on  April  30, 1992,  and 
began  a pogrom  of  non-Serbs, 
mostly  Muslims,  some  Croats. 

The  local  Serb  warlords  set  up  a 
“Crisis  Staff"  (Krlznl  Stab)  which 
controlled  the  round -up  of  Mus- 
lims in  the  region,  marr>iing  them 
to  Omarska,  Keraterm  and 
Tmopolje.  According  to  the  Indict- 
ment “the  Serb  and  Bosnian  Serb 
forces  pulled  many  Muslims  and 
Croats  from  the  columns  and  shot 
or  beat  them  on  the  spot”. 

Drijaca  and  Kovacevic  were 
both  powerful  members  of  the  Pri- 
jedor Crisis  Staff.  Kovacevic  had 
become  the  town’s  mayor  Drijaca  I 
was  appointed  Chief  of  Public 
Security  the  day  the  Prijedor  Serbs 
seized  power,  it  was  clearly  a co- 
ordinated takeover  Crisis  staffs 
were  taking  over  all  other  Serb- 


controlled  towns  and  conducting  a 
Similar  campaign 
The  words  of  the  indictment  are 
blunt  “Between  April  1992  and 
January  1993,  Simo  Drijaca  and 
Milan  Kovacevic  (fid,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
by  their  acts  and  amissions,  com- 
mit genocide."  It  says  they 
“planned,  organised  and  imple- 
mented the  creation”  of  the  camps 
at  Omarska,  Keraterm  and 
Trnopolje,  whose  conditions  were 
“abject  and  brutal”. 

THE  indictment  gives  no 
assessment  of  the  num- 
bers killed,  but  says  that 
“killings  and  severe  beat- 
ings were  commonplace”. 
The  death  toll  among  non-Serbs 
from  the  Prijedor  area  ran  almost 
certainly  to  tens  of  thousands. 
Camp  inmates  were  also  forced  to 
torture  and  then  kill  their  friends. 
Survivors  described  scenes  remi- 
niscent of  the  Holocaust. 

When  the  first  journalists 
reached  Omarska,  It  was  Kovace- 
vic who  met  them  and  gave  an 
impromptu  insight  into  the  histor- 
ically-driven Insanity  behind  the 

killing*  Ed  Vufriamy  among  that 

first  group,  described  in  his  book. 
Seasons  In  Hen,  how  the  “big, 
impervious  and  haunted”  Kovace- 


vic reminded  them  how  he  had 
been  bom  in  a Croat  concentration 
camp  during  the  second  world  wan 

Omarska,  it  was  implied,  was 
his  revenge.  He  produced  old  maps 
of  the  nationalist  dream  of  a 
“Greater  Serbia". 

We  know  for  less  about  the 
inside  of  Drijaca’s  mind  at  the 
time  of  the  mass  murders.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a psychopath 
with  fewer  complexities.  Before 
the  wax;  he  seems  to  have  run  busi- 
nesses on  the  edge  of  the  tew  bat 
as  tensions  grew  in  the  early  1990s, 
the  Bosnian  Serb  leadership  gave 
him  the  Job  of  amassing  a covert, 
ethnically  pure  force  of  1,800  men, 
armed  with  RiruiggipH  weapons. 

In  ah  interview  in  a Serb  paper 
In  1993,  he  said  that  more  than 
6,000  “informative  conversations" 
were  held  in  the  three  camps.  Of 
these  people,  1,503  Muslims  and 
Croats  were  transferred  to  the 
M azjjaca  camp.  Be  added  with  evi- 
dent regret  that  “they  were 
released  under  international  pres- 
sure raffin'  than  given  their  Just 
punishment".  He  didn’t  say  what 
happened  to  the  other 4,497. 

Drijaca  explained  to  Chuck 
Sudetic  of  the  New  York  Times 
why  the  camp  inmates  were  so 
thin.  He  said  they  were  naturally 
skinny  because  they  did  not  eat 
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A drive  to  justice . . . Milan  Kovacevic  is  driven  to  The  Hague 


pork,  and  fasted  each  year  during 
Ramadan.  “That’s  the  way  the 
Muslim  nation  is." 

He  also  explained  his  methods  of 

claarwlng  Muslim  undesirables 

from  a town.  “With  the  mosques, 
you  must  not  just  break  the 
minarets.  You’ve  got  to  shake  up 
the  foundations,  because  that 
means  they  cannot  build  another: 
Do  that  and  they'll  want  to  go. 
They'll  leave  by  themselves.” 

During  a tour  of  north-western 
Bosnia.  Paddy  Ashdown  came 
across  Ddjaca  while  he  was  still 
chief  of  police.  Drijaca  threatened 
the  Lib  Dem  leader  with  death  if 
he  entered  the  Omarska  camp. 
Ashdown  recalled:  “My  descrip- 
tion of  him  in  my  diary  is  of  a 
deeply  unpleasant  man.  If  anyone 
was  responsible  for  the  atrocities 
In  Omarska  it  would  be  him. " 

We  will  probably  never  know 
much  more  about  him.  He  opened 
fire  on  the  soldiers  who  had  come 
to  arrest  him,  injuring  one  in  the 
leg,  and  they  killed  him  instantly 
with  heavy  gunfire.  There  has 
been . no  backlash,  nor  Is  one 
expected  in  Prijedot;  where  ordi- 
nary Seths  had  become  his  peace- 
time victims. 

The  question  now  is:  who  next? 
Some  sources  say  .there  are  six 
more  sealed  “surprise"  indict- 
ments yet  to  be  delivered.  There 
could  be  many  more.  “It  is  our 
most  important  weapon,"  the 
ICG’s  Chris  Bennett  said  yesterday 
"None  of  them  (suspected  war 
criminals  on  all  sides  from  the 
waf)  knows  whose  turn  it  will  be 
next.  They  are  not  going  to  sleep 
from  now  on." 

.Among  those  suffering  from 
Insomnia  are  likely  to  be  MUamir 
Stakic,  another  member  of  the 
clique  who  ran  wartime  Prijedot 
Other  possible  targets  are  Velibor 
Ostojlc  and  Vojslav  Makshnovlc, 
who  oversaw  atrocities  in  the  east- 
ern town  of  Foca:  these  have  yet  to 
Appear  in  the  published  list  of 
indictees.  And  beyond  that  list  are 
Radovan  Karadzic  and  ex-general 
Ratko  Mladic,  the  Bosnian  Serb 
leaders  during  the  wan  Both  have 
officially  retired  and  both  still 
wield  overbearing  power;  which 
they  have  used  to  frustrate  the 
reintegration,  of  Bosnia  and  any 
progress  towards  real  peace.  ’ 

Uhtil  Thursday  they  must  have 
assumed  that  they  would  be  able  to 
sit  out  Nato's  presence,  and  then  to 
resurface  once  the  peacekeeping 
troops  have  left.  Now  the  odds  have 
changed  radically  And  their  time 
may  be  up. 
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Why  does  it  matter  so 
much  that  the  Orangemen 
agreed  to  relocate  today’s 

■ . Roy  Greenslade 

investigates  the  origins  of 
Protestant  no  surrender 

The  old 

Order 

isn’t 

giving 

way  to 
the  new 


THE  momentous  deci- 
sion by  the  Orange 
Order  to  change  its 
mind  over  today's 
marches  took  everyone 
by  surprise.  But  none 
more  so  than  its  own  members.  In 
the  words  of  one  outraged  Orange- 
man in  Derry;  "It  stinks  of  surren- 
der" He  pledged  to  boycott  the 
walk,  moved  from  Londonderry  to 
the  town  of  Limavady  and  claimed 
others  would  do  the  same. 

His  is  unlikely  to  be  a lone  voice. 
Fbr  the  ethos  and  tradition  of  the 
Protestant  men  in  bowler  hats 
withfiurled  umbrellas  marching  to 
the  sound  of '‘the’  lamheg?dnun 
appears  to  run  counter  to  the  idea 
of  compromise.  That's  why  we 
have  grown  used  to  hearing  only 
negative  slogans:  No  Surrender 
Ulster  Says  No.  Not  An  Inch. 

It  is  far  too  eariy  to  say  whether 
the  Orange  Order  giving  more 
than  an  inch  marks  a genuine 
turning  point.  But  its  outward 
cohesiveness  has  been  riven 
recently  by  internal  splits  over 
strategy.  The  formation  of  the 
hard-line  Spirit  of  Drumcree  fac- 
tion illustrated  the  concern  of 
many  members  at  signs  of  moder- 
ation by  the  leadership. 

Those  hard-liners  seemed  to  be 
holding  sway  when  the  Order 
refused  to  reroute  the  Drumcree 
parade..  But  earlier  this  week. 
Lodge  members  revealed  how 
alarmed  many  were  becoming 
after  reports  — probably  from  the 
RUC  — of  ferocious  nationalist 
anger.  Moderation  won  the  day 
To  understand  just  how  far  these 
moderate  elements  have  moved, 
and  appreciate  the  risks  they  have 
taken.  look  no  further  than  the 
Order's  internal  nil  ebook  and  its 
history  The  Constitution,  Laws  and 
Ordinances  of  the  Orange  Order 
remains  as  fundamentalist  as  the 
original  document  drawn  up  over 
200  years  aga  The  “Loyal  Orange 
Institution  Is  composed  of  Protes- 
tants, united  and  resolved  to  support 
and  defend  the  rightflil  Sovereign, 
the  Protestant  Religion,  the  Laws  of 
the  Realm,  and  the  Succession  to 
the  Throne  in  the  House  cf  Wind- 
sor; BEING  PROTESTANT.”  Those 
two  words,  always  capitalised, 
occur  frequently  whenever  "Her 
illustrious  Majesty”  Is  mentioned. 
The  50-page  booklet  is  littered  with 
important  Capital  Letters. 

IP  qualify  for  membership,  a can- 
didate must  satisfy  the  Master  that 


he  is  a pious  Protestant  Every 
Orangeman  (there  are  separate 
Ladies’  Lodges)  “should  strenu- 
ously oppose  the  fatal  errors  and 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  scrupulously  avoid  counte- 
nancing (by  his  presence  or  other- 


wise) any  act  or  ceremony  of 
Popish  Worship”.  He  should  “by  all 
lawful  means,  resist  the  ascendancy 
of  that  Church,  its  encroachments, 
and  the  extension  of  its  power". 

It  Is  stressed  that  tftfa  opposition 
should  be  peaceful,  fin:  a member 
should  be  “ever  abstaining  from  all 
uncharitable  words,  actions,  or  sen- 
timents towards  Roman 

CaflwHc  brethren".  Hie  nuist  also, 
abstain  from  overly  charitable  sen- 
timents because  Law  No.  4 states: 


“Any  member  dishrarouring  the 
institution  by  marrying  a Roman 
Catholic  shaQ  be  expoQecL”  A candi- 
date fbr  membership  should  have 
Protestant  parents  and  must  assure 
the  Order  that  he  "is  not,  and  never 
was,  a Roman  Catholic  or  Papist". 
Nor  must  he  be  married  to  one. 

When  it  was  put  to  John 
McCrea,  secretary  of  the  Grand 
Orange  Lodge,  that  this  document 
was  anti-Catbollc  he  evinced  sur- 
prise. "We  don't  hate  Catholics,” 
he  said.  “We  are  against  the 
Church  of  Rome  because  we 
believe  Roman  Catholicism  is 
incorrect.  We  only  wish  to  show 
Catholics  the  error  of  their  ways." 

But  the  demand  for  separation  Is 
so  complete  it’s  difficult  to  see  bow 
the  errors  might  be  conveyed. 
There  is  even  an  injunction,  to  dis- 
courage any  Protestant  marrying 
out.  “Every  Member  shall  use  his 
best  endeavours  to  prevent  and  dis- 
countenance the  marriage  of 
Protestants  with  Roman  Catholics" 
on  the  grounds  that  “such  inter- 
marriages generally  occasion 
domestic  unhappiness  and  tend  to 
the  injury  at  Protestantism".  Mix- 
ing Is  frowned  on.  One  leading 
Orangeman,  noted  fbr  his  disci- 
plined approach  to  his  work  for  the 
Order;  was  expelled  five  years  ago 
for  attending  a dinner  In  which  he 
sat  next  to  a Catholic  priest. 

The  list  of  admonishments  con- 
tains a clause  on  the  need  to  main- 
tain the  traditional  Sabbath.  “It 
shall  be  deemed  an  offence  fbr  any 
Member  to  facilitate  in  any  way 
Sunday  sports,  amusements  or 
riamyn  organised  by  Roman 
Catholics.”  This  reference  is  less 
trite  than  it  sounds.  One  Interpre- 
tation of  this  “law”  by  Unionist 


Is  love 

such 
a big 
deal? 

Max  Clifford 

pleads  guilty  to 
arranging  a 
PR  romance 
between  the 
superstar 
magician  and 
the  supermodel 


Si 


O the  great  love  between 
those  two  superlatives  — 
snpermodel  Claudia 

Scbtfifer  and  America's 

superstar  magician  David 
Copperfield — turns  out  to  have 
been  a sham.  Or  so  says  the 
magazine  Paris  Match,  which 
' claims  to  have  obtained  a con- 
tract drawn  tip  between  the 
couple  designed  to  create  the 

impression  they  were  lovers  in 
order  to  forward  his  career  tn 

Europe. 

I haven't  seen  any  contract, 
though  I have  heard  the 
nnucrars.  But  If  any  such  deal 

was  struck  I suppose  l must  put 

my  hand  tip  as  a guilty  party 
who  helped  perpetrate  the 
crime.  Three  years  ago,  I was 
approached  by  CopperfleM’s 
European  promoter;  Wolfgang 

Bocksch,  to  handle  the  PR  cam- 
paign for  Europe.  My  immedi- 
ate  reaction  was  no  chancel 
told  Bocksch  that  magic  wasn't 
my  thing-  Bocksch  persuaded 
me,  however;  to  fly  ont  to  Las 

Vegas  to  watch  a Coppemein 
thw.  i was  forced  to  admit  that 

hleTad  soroethlPgbrilKant  to 
sell,  and  I agreed  to  sen  it. 

Bat  how?  Here  was  a man  ^ 
who  was  absolutely  hngeinhte 

home  country  a multi-mimon- 
aire  who  could  till  theatres 

acrossAmerica  with  5.000  seats 
three  times  a day  over  3J0  days 

a year  (at  $30  dollars  a ticket. 


Tf  we  stop  walking,  it's  all  overt . . . after  200  years  of  publicly  parading  Orange  loyalty  to  a Protestant  crown 


councils  during  Stormont  rule  was 
to  lock  up  the  swings  in  the  park. 

This  Is  one  example  of  the  way 
in  which  the  links  between  the 
religious  nature  of  the  Orange 
Order  found  political  expression 
under  Unionism.  To  understand 
why  Orangelsm  strikes  fear  into 
Catholics  we  must  take  a brief  his- 
tory lesson.  The  hostility  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  is 
embedded  in  the  17th-century 
plantation,  whan  Protestants  from 


Scotland  and  England  colonised 
the  north  of  Ireland  at  the  expense 
of  the  native  Catholic  population. 
But  the  modern  English  (largely 
secular)  mfod  cannot  fathom  why 
everyone  hasn't  “grown  up"  since. 
Surely  religion  isn’t  worth  fight- 
ing about  any  longer? 

Behind  the  superficial  rift  is  a 
profound  political’  and  economic 
split  which  has  lasted  300  years  and, 
because  of  the  political  fudge  of 
partition  in  the  twenties,  remains 
unresolved.  From  the  beginning  of 
thn  plantation  there  was  antipathy 
between  the  two  groups,  not  over 
theology  but  over  land.  Differences 
were  exacerbated  and  exploited  by 
Tgngiiah  governments  and  local 
land-owners,  leading  to  sectarian 
feuding.  One  savage  outbreak 
occurred  in  the  1780s  as  Catholics 
and  Protestants  competed  for  land 
and  jobs  in  County  Armagh. 


you  work  out  how  much  that 
earned  him).  In  Britain  and 
most  of  Europe  he  was 
unknown. 

1 noticed  when  I was  in  Vegas 
that  Claudia  Schiffer  was 
accompanying  Copperfield  and 

It  struck  me  then  that  If  she 
was  around  she  could  play  a 
vital  part  in  the  campaign. 
While  he  was  dark  and  slightly 
sinister;  she  was  the  blond, 
snpermodel  Snow  White  who 
would  make  him  happen  in 
Britain  much  bigger;  fasten 

I laid  out  the  strategy  to 
Bocksch,  and  on  my  return  to 
London  he  contacted  me  to  say 
“all  systems  go,  Claudia's  in”. 
From  then  on  they  were 
virtually  inseparable,  and  the 
story  took  off  immediately 

I had  the  tabloids  eating  out 
of  my  hands.  “Love  is  magic” — 
Tbday;  “How  did  David 
Copperfield  cop  a girl  like 
Claudia.  It's  magic”  — Daily 
Mirror;  “How  superstar  magi- 
cian put  love  spell  on  catwalk 
queen” — News  of  the  World. 

Was  there  any  truth  behind 
the  puns?  All  I can  say  from 
personal  experience  was  that 
the  only  signs  of  affection  I 
noticed  between  them  occurred 
in  front  of  the  cameras. 

Maybe  they  did  go  on  to 
develop  a relationship.  It 
wouldn’t  be  the  first  time  that  a 
fkmous  person  has  turned  into 


Concerned  at  traditional  ene- 
mies gaining  economic  advantages 
(and  even  ejecting  them  from  Ire- 
land).  Protestant  groups  —Peep  O’ 
Day  Boys  — attacked  Catholic 
bands  known  as  Defenders.  A 
series  of  violent  confrontations 
led  in  1795  to  tbe  slaughter  of  30 
Defenders  at  an  ambush  in  Lough- 
gall.  which  became  known  as  the 
Battle  of  the  Diamond. 

The  victorious  Peep  0|  Days 
marched  into  town  and  agreed  to 
found  the  Orange  Order  after  their 
hero  William  of  Orange,  victor  in 
1600  of  tbe  Battle  of  the  Boyne.  Its 
aim  then,  and  ever  since,  has  been 
to  maintain  the  Protestant  ascen- 
dancy Its  method  of  displaying  alle- 
giance to  the  crown  and  “the 
religion  of  the  Refbrmation”  has 
always  been  public  parades. 

aron  Smith  in  1813 
thought  Orangemen 
showed  “a  spurious 
iand  illiberal  loyalty 
'which  is  very  turbu- 
lent, bigoted,  riotous 
and  affronting,  almost  proud  of 
transgression,often  leading  to  the 
effusion  of  blood”.  Catholics  were 
incensed  by  the  yearly  marches. 
Apart  from  the  religious  overtones, 
they  were  a constant  reminder  of 
their  second-class  political  status 
and  dispossession.  They  also  pro- 


file PR  image  created  for  them. 
Remember;  would-be  stars  tend 
to  be  people  who  are  totally 

devoted  to  their  own  success. 

Nothing  else  matters  but  them- 
selves. Fame  is  their  drug.  So 
when  you  stumble  on  a PR  for- 
mula that  works  for  a client 
and  ensures  them  suc- 
cess they  are  more 
than  happy  to  play 
along  with 
it.  I've  seen 
It  happen 
with  so 
many  \ 
people.  You 
create  an 
image  of  a 
performer  as  a 
wild  child  and 
they  metamor- 
phose into  a 
Marlon  Bran  do- 
style  angry 
young  man. 

They  begin  to 
believe  their  own 
publicity  That 
may  make 
me  sound 
a little 
like 


vided  an  opportunity  for  venting 
their  anger  and  riots  were  frequent 
Direct  rule,  Imposed  in  1971. 
was  viewed  by  Protestants  as  a 
colossal  blow  to  the  Orange  state 
and  has  given  the  marches  a spe- 
cial significance  to  people  who  feel 
they  have  lost  political  power  Tbe 
last  Stormont  prime  minister, 
Brian  Faulkner,  was  a zealous 
Orangeman  who  claimed  that  the 
Order  was  “the  most  democratic 
body  in  the  world,  the  backbone  of 
Ulster  the  greatest  unifying  force 
within  the  Protestant  community." 

Faulkner  regarded  the  Order  as  a 
forum  fbr  employer  and  employee 
to  meet,  one  way  In  which  jobs  were 
guaranteed  to  Protestants.  It  has 
changed  in  the  past  25  years.  Today 
its  membership  is  largely  working 
class.  Some  politicians  still  regard 
it  as  important  to  belong  — such  as 
Ulster  Unionist  Party  leader  David 
Trimble  — but  there  are  few  busi- 
nessmen, fewer  clergy 

Although  the  Order’s  headquar- 
ters in  Belfast,  maintains  that  it 
doesn't  know  its  total  membership, 
it  is  thought  to  be  over  80,000. 
There  are  3,000  separate  lodges 
meeting  in  drab  halls  — “Like  hen 
houses".  A spokesman  said  people 
have  flocked  to  join  recently  “In 
Portadown  a month  ago  we  got  60 
new  members  in  one  evening." 

So  what  happens  at  an  Orange 


meeting?  A private  lodge  can  have 
anything  from  seven  to  120  mem- 
bers, but  30  seems  to  be  the  norm. 
Their  monthly  meetings  ito  enter 
you  must  know  the  password) 
begin  with  prayers  and  Bible  read- 
ings. The  opening  prayer  often 
includes  a phrase  about  delivering 
“our  Catholic  friends  from  the 
errors  of  their  false  doct  rine". 

This  is  followed  by  mundane 
business,  such  as  arrangements 
for  band  practice,  and  discussion 
about  the  payments  of  bills  for 
buses  used  on  parades.  Then  there 
might  be  lectures  on  scripture  or 
heritage.  It  concludes  with  the 
singing  of  God  Save  Tbe  Queen. 

Members  are  adamant  that  poli- 
tics is  never  discussed  and  scoffed 
at  my  suggestion  they  might  be  plot- 
ting parade  routes  designed  to  upset 
Catholics.  Some  members  conceded 
that  they  talk  3 bout  “the  issues  of 
the  day"  in  the  pub  afterwards.  But 
the  lodges  provide  an  essential 
social  cement  for  the  Protestant 
community  Their  children  learn  to 
play  musical  instruments.  Families 
attend  weekend  socials.  An 
Enniskillen  newspaper  owner  who 
isn’t  in  the  movement  told  me:  “I 
have  to  admit  that  Orange  halls  do 
bold  the  best  dances.” 

Some  Orangemen  complain  that 
too  many  of  the  younger  members 
are  undisciplined.  Regular  church 


Dr  Frankenstein,  creating  star- 
crazed  monsters.  But  let’s  keep 
this  In  perspective. 

This  isn’t  the  Bank  of 
England  raising  Interest 
rates. This  is  show  business. 

It’s  a dream  machine  and  it  has 
always  been  thus:  80  per  cent 
fkntasx  20  per  cent  reality. 

When  someone  phoned  a 
tabloid  newspaper  to  claim 
that  my  client,  Freddie  Starr, 
had  eaten  a hamster.  Freddie 
was  appalled  and  desperate  for 
me  to  kill  the  story.  But  1 said 
it  was  wonderful  publicity;  and 
so  It  was  — it  was  worth 
millions  to  Freddie  and  he’s 
been  living  off  it  for  years. 

David  Copperfield  is  an  illn- 
sionist  by  trade.  So  is  it  so  very 
awftti,  if  Paris  Match  is  right, 
to  have  created  an  illusion  of  a 
relationship  with  Claudia 
Schiffer?  It  didn't  harm 
anybody.  In  my  personal  book 
of  morals,  the  end  — making 
Copperfield  into  a star  in 
Britain  — entirely  justified 
the  means. 

Far  worse  a crime  in  my 
view  is  that  of  egotism.  And  in 
the  end  I stopped  representing 
David  Copperfield  because  I 
found  egotism  to  have  been  his 
main  foible. 

Claudio  and  David  on  the  front 
page  of  Paris  Match  which 
broke  the  story  this  week 
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attendance  was  once  considered 
mandatory  but  a member  told  me 
only  three  of  tbe  27  men  in  his 
lodge  now  go  every  Sunday 

Drink  is  another  problem. 
Lodges  must  not  meet  “in  premises 
licensed  fbr  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor"  and  alcohol  is  frowned  on. 
But  band  members  I watched  at  a 
Derry  parade  last  year  had  drunk  a 
great  deal  before  their  march  and 
were  urinating  behind  their  coach 
and  then  unloading  endless  cans  of 
lager. 

Though  worrying  to.  the  leader- 
ship, it  Is  considered  more  impor- 
tant to  keep  up  the  numbers  at  the 
moment  It  is  said  that  “the  parades 
issue  has  wakened  the  sleeping 
giant".  One  member  said  with  pas- 
sion that  “if  we  stop  the  walking, 
it's  all  over".  Yesterday,  after  the 
compromise,  he  was  flabbergasted: 
“We've  given  in  and  handed  the 
republicans  a propaganda  victory" 
But  the  Londonderry  Deputy 
Grand  Master.  Douglas  Caldwell 
said:  "We  had  no  option.  We've 
reserved  the  right  to  march  in  the 
city  in  future." 

His  mood  and  that  of  his  mem- 
bers gave  no  hint  of  a new  spirit  of 
tolerance.  In  their  eyes,  having  lost 
Stormont,  their  walks  are  the  only 
way  to  show  Catholics  they  remain 
a power  to  be  reckoned  with.  Not 
that  any  Catholic  really  doubts  it 


In  his  mind,  the  guy  is  under 
the  illusion  that  he  is  a legend. 
I tried  to  teach  him  one  of  the 
great  British  traditions, 
humility,  bnt  I'm  afraid  that 
I failed. 

At  dinner  one  night  an  assis- 
tant of  Copperfield  announced 
that  be  was  approaching  as  if 
he  were  some  mystic  thing.  I 
suggested  that  when  he 
entered  the  room  we  stood  up 
and  clapped.  She  didn't  realise 

I was  jolting  and  did  just  that. 

The  Incident  that  convinced 
me  that  Copperfield  and  I were 
not  a match  made  In  heaven 
came  at  tbe  end  of  one  of  his 
shows.  Every  member  of  his 
staff  leapt  up  and  was  scream- 
ing and  clapping  and  raining 
applanseon  him,  while  I con- 
tinued to  sit  in  silence. 

The  next  day  Copperfield 
came  up  to  me. 

“Max,  why  didn't  you  stand 
up  at  the  end  of  my  show? 

Don't  you  realise  I’m  one  of 

the  biggest  stars  in  America?” 

“David,  you  don't  under- 
stand,” I replied. 

“1  could  jump  up  and  down, 
wave  my  arms,  and  lay  on  the 
floor  and  have  an  epileptic  fit 
That  might  work  well  for  you 
in  America. 

“But  in  Britain  it  wouldn’t 
enhance  your  standing  at  aJL  I 
would  look  a sycophant,  and 
you  would  look  a prat.” 


* 
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You  can  tell  a 
bland  party 
leader  even 
if  he  offers 
ice  lollies 


I’VE  BEEN  puzzling  about 
William  Hague,  again.  Why  is  he 
so  extraordinarily  bland?  Why 
does  he  have  the  glassy  smile  of  an 
American  waiter  ("Hi,  my  name’s 
BiQy  and  I'll  be  your  party  leader 
for  this  evening”),  even  when  his 
rhetoric  is  passionate  and  angry? 
If  you  look  at  the  dips  of  bis 
famous  1977  conference  speech, 
when  he  demanded  freedom  for  a 
whole  generation,  he  was  already 
smiling  amiably;  as  if  he  was 
announcing  free  ice  lollies  for  a 
whole  generation. 

One  possible  clue  comes  from  his 
Official  biographer;  my  colleague 
Sarah  Neville.  Here  Is  this  chap 
born  into  a close  and  prosperous 
family,  academically  excellent,  win- 
ning a first  at  Oxford,  getting  a 
highly-paid  job.  obtaining  a 
Tory  seat,  engaged  to  a beautiful 
woman,  and  now,  suddenly  leader 
of  his  party  I asked  Sarah  if  any- 
thing bad  bad  ever  happened  to 
him  she  thought  for  a while  and 
said  that  at  the  age  of  lihe  had  run 
away  from  boarding  school  — 
whereupon  his  parents  put  him 
into  day  school. 

If  he  loses  the  next  election,  that 
will  literally  be  the  first  setback 
young  William  has  ever  suffered. 


Perhaps  it  will  wipe  the  smile  off 
his  face,  at  least  for  afew  minutes. 

USELESS  ads,  number  79  in  a 
series:  the  posters  for  Ericsson 
mobile  phones,  which  show  a 
woman  in  a grass  costume,  a man 
dressed  in  ivy,  and  another  chap  in 
a suit  with  fish  dangling  from  it 
The  caption  in  each  case  reads: 
“Because  everyone  is  different”. 
There's  nothing  to  explain  why  this 
particular  phone  Is  adaptable  for 
anyone,  least  of  all  for  an  Idiot 
wearing  ivy 

What  nonsense  did  the  agency 
peddle  to  the  client?  "Male  ABs  will 
really  relate  to  this  guy  with  the 
suit  of  fish,  and  women  will  want  to 
identify  with  the  bint  in  the  grass 
cozzie”?  Obviously  the  gullible 
phone-makers  bought  it.  I some- 
times think  that  advertisers  rely  as 
much  on  hokum  and  plausible  non- 
sense as  astrologers  do. 

I’VE  BEEN  leafing  through  the  vast 
new  Dean  & Deluca  cookbook 
which  is  out  here  in  a fortnight 
D&D  is  a fancy  New  York  deli,  but 
the  book  contains  a mouth-slaver- 
ing selection  of  more  homely 
dishes.  Americans  are  great 
providers  of  comfort  food:  ribs. 


Ham  chowder,  hamburgers,  tuna 
sandwiches,  gumbo,  pork  loafc  and 
Cajun  popcorn,  which  is  tiny  craw- 
fish, seasoned,  spiced  and  deep 
fried.  Most  appear  in  D&D.  as  well 
as  other  delights  such  as  soft-shell 


I’ve  bought  the 
new  Oasis  single, 
played  it  several 
times,  and  try  as  I 
might,  I still  think 
it’s  a dreary  dirge 


crabs,  lobster  rolls,  buffalo  chicken, 
wings  and  Caesar  salad 

T.lkp  many  fine  national 
cuisines,  the  best  American  food  is 
peasant  cooking,  hence  jambalaya. 
roast  catfish,  hot  turkey  sand- 
wiches with  mashed  potato  and 
gravy  My  one  regret  is  that  D&D 
haven't  included  my  favourite  rural 
dish,  chicken-fried  steak;  which  1 
first  ate  in  in  a diner  in  Muskogee, 
Oklahoma.  You  dredge  rump  steak 
in  egg  and  flour;  fry  it,  and  use  all 
the  drippings  in  the  pan  to  make 
milk  gravy  Unutterably  delicious. 


THE  decision  by  Orange  lodges  to 
re-route  their  parades  this  weekend 
looks  like  a secular  miracle.  Given 
the  opportunity  to  create  mayhem, 
while  loudly  asserting  their 
"rights"  and  Warning  someone  else 
for  the  consequent  trouble,  they 
declined.  Since  the  decision  shows 

both  goodwill  and  common  sense,  it 

has  naturally  caused  great  anger 
among  hardline  Protestants. 

But  the  IRA  must  be  furious.  As 
Kevin  Tbolis  paints  oat  in  his  excel- 
lent study  of  the  IRA,  Rebel  Hearts 
Irish  Republicans  have  always  had 
a problem  with  the  Irish  popula- 
tion. which  is  largely  indifferent  to 
their  cause.  TO  whip  up  the  neces- 
sary outrage,  they  have  had  to  rely 
on  British  stupidity  (the  1916  execu- 
tions, Bloody  Sunday).  Protestant 
aggression  (1968-present)  and  their 
own  unaided  efforts  (the  hunger 
strikes).  Fhr  the  Prods  to  prevent 
the  violence  the  IRA  needs,  and  to 
score  a moral  coup  at  the  same 
rima,  must  be  utterly  infuriating. 

Unless  there  is  some  hidden 
agenda,  this  decision  is  one  of  the 
rare  examples  of  Northern  Ireland 
people  actually  doing  something 
positive  for  peace.  It  is  a fallacy 
which  has  misled  innumerable 
British  ministers  that  Ulster  people 
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Whob  a dinosaur  now? 


As  another  Spielberg  movie  hits 
our  screens,  American  critic 
Elaine  Showalier  argues 
Britain  is  losing  the  cultural  war. 
It’s  notoveryet,  replies  the  ICA’s 
new  director  Philip  Dodd 


Dear  Philip, 


I’M  AN  American  professor 
who’s  been  coming  to  London 
for  a cultural  binge  every  sum- 
mer for  25  years,  so  I can  only 
cheer  when  the  New  Yorker 
salutes  the  "Culture  of  Blairism” 
as  a “London  Renaissance”.  But 
let’s  get  real  here.  Man  cannot  live 


by  focaccia  alone,  and  much  as  I 
love  London  culture,  this  summer 
it’s  really  gone  off  the  boiL 
The  Barbican  has  a summer 
arts  schedule  that  would  embar- 
rass the  Omaha  Civic  Centre.  The 
museums  are  doing  frocks  and 
Coca-Cola.  The  West  End  is  run- 
ning nearly  the  same  musicals  and 
revivals  it  was  running  a year  ago. 
Brilliant  as  it  is,  the  English  the- 


MAKING 
A WILL? 


THE  ESSENTIAL 
FREE  GUIDE. 

Our  free  Will  Guide  is  full  ol  essentia)  information  about 
making  or  changing  a Will.  Moaey  saving  tips  and 
helpful  forms  are  included.  Tt’s  been  given  the  Plain 
English  Campaign’s  Crystal  Mark,  so  you  should  find 
it  exceptionally  dear  and  easy  to  understand. 

The  Guide  also  gives  you  information  about  the 
Parkinson’s  Disease  Society,  the  only  national  UK 
chanty  working  exclusively  to  help  people  living  with 
Parkinson  s disease,  and  to  find  a cure  for  this  distressing 
and  disabling  disease. 
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I To:  Parkinson's  Disease  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
jjDept  GD/A/12/7, 22  Upper  Woburn  Piece.  London,  WC1H  ORA. 


atre  is  not  discovering  new  faces; 
when  Jerry  Lewis  is  the  hottest 
star  in  London,  Francophllia  has 
gone  too  far  The  BBC  is  going  to 
celebrate  the  millennium  with  a 
remake  of  the  Fbrsyte  Saga. 

Meanwhile  British  critics  still 
patronise  American  culture,  and 
ignore  its  intelligence  and  diver- 
sity. Friends  gets  Old  Labourish 
sneers  for  its  impersonal  assem- 
bly-line feel,  and  frightfully  nellie 
protagonists,  while  This  Life, 
BBC2's  twiteby  infomercial  about 
expensive  bedllnen,  is  praised  for 
sophistication  and  openness. 

With  Stephen  Spielberg's  block- 
buster The  Lost  World  opening  on 
Friday  I’m  braced  for  more  tri- 
umphant insights  about  American 
childishness  and  violence,  as  if 
Spielberg  didn’t  also  make 
Schindler's  List 

The  New  Labour  budget  will 
help  the  British  film  industry  but 
not  unless  attitudes,  habits,  and 
prejudices  change  along  with  fund- 
ing. However,  the  signs  aren't  too 
encouraging.  No  mega-movies 
here.  “Maybe  one  screen  in  the 
multiplexes  can  be  reserved  for  the 
intelligent  British-made  film,”  a 
producer  says.  “No  Americaa-styie 
team  writing  for  us,”  TV  sitcom 
producers  insist.  New  York  theatre 
is  bursting  with  extraordinary 
young  playwrights,  but  no  one’s 
producing  their  work  in  London.  A 
cultural  renaissance  can’t  afford  to 
think  so  smalL 

Best  wishes, 

Elaine  Showalier 

Avalon  Professor  of 

the  Humanities 

Princeton  University 

Dear  Elaine, 

I'M  SORRY  your  cultural  A-Z  took 
you  down  the  wrong  London 
streets.  Cultural  energy  has  rarely 
been  in  London's  hallowed  spaces 
— and  certainly  not  In  Shaftesbury 
Avenue  or  The  Strand.  It’s  a bit 
like  thinking  that  you  could  have 
found  the  energy  In  Victorian  cul- 
ture by  reading  the  official  poetry 
rather  than  Dickens. 

Next  time  you  are  here,  m take 
you  to  an  artist-run  space  in  SEL  a 
play  at  one  of  the  smaller  theatres, 
an  An  ok  ha  club  night  at  the  Blue 
Note,  and  a design  studio.  Remind 
me  also  to  give  yoo  Iain  Sinclair’s 
Lights  Out  For  The  Territory  an 
exhilarating  meditation  on  Lon- 
don’s streets.  Britain  is,  at  its  best 
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and  worst  a rough  street  culture. 
It's  no  use  pretending  otherwise. 
But  this  is  knock-about  stuff 
America  versus  Britain;  our  cul- 
tural baggage  is  more  interesting 
than  yours. 

Let’s  agree  that  Friends  and 
Frasier  are  good;  and  so  was  Our 
Friends  In  The  North  and 
Absolutely  Fabulous.  Let’s  agree 
that  there  is  a place  for  The  Lost 
World  which  provides  the  plea- 
sures of  a theme  park  ride.  Let’s 
also  agree  that  Britain  is  more 
than  London  and  the  US  more  than 
New  York.  But  this  general  way  of 


Dodd,  left,  and  Showalter . . . yon 
say  tomato  and  1 say  tomayto 

thinking  belongs  to  a world  where 
nowhere  existed  outside  England 
(sic)  and  America.  It  smacks  of 
two  old  imperial  powers  slugging 
it  out  What  Is  exciting  about  being 
here  now  is  that  Britain  is  trying 
to  re- imagine  its  cultural  connec- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  worid. 
Can  the  US  say  the  same?  Here  the 
cultural  customs  barriers  are  com- 
ing down  — Chinese  cinema;  cen- 
tral European  performance  work: 
North  African  music.  There’s  an 
appetite  for  such  work. 

I'm  always  told  that  Britain  is 
insular,  but  not  compared  with  the 
US.  I notice  Kusturica's  controver- 
sial Bosnian  war  film  Under- 
ground is  finally  opening  in  New 
York,  more  than  IB  months  after  it 
opened  here.  But  after  all,  the 
noise  of  the  Bosnian  war  can’t  be 
heard  in  NY  Can  it? 

Yours  sincerely 
Philip  Dodd 
Director,  Institute  of 

Contemporary  Arts 

Dear  Philip, 

THANKS  for  the  Invitation;  I*d 
love  a guide  to  an  Anokha  club 


night.  But  your  condescending 
assumption  that  I’ve  never  ven- 
tured beyond  Shaftesbury  Avenue 
on  my  own  reflects  precisely  the 
kind  of  cultural  stereotyping  of 
Americans  that  I mean.  In  fact. 
I’ve  long  frequented  even  the 
smallest  theatres  in  London,  as 
well  as  the  exciting  wealth  of 
alternative  studios,  spaces,  and 
performance  venues  from  Glas- 
gow to  BristoL  But  the  availability 
of  Bosnian  films  in  London,  (or 
New  Yorkian  poetry  slams  in  Man- 
hattan). says  nothing  at  all  about 
the  national  level  of  cultural 
energy  If  Mustapha  Mature  had  a 
play  on  the  Strand,  I'd  feel  much 
more  sanguine  about  the  London 
renaissance.  2 ■ haven't  noticed 
much  cultural  influence  of  the 
films  of  Zhang  Yimou  on  the 
British  cinema  either. 

I also  don't  accept  your  second 
assumption  that  authentic  cul- 
tural energy  can't  flourish  outside 
of  SE1.  What’s  old  hat  is  this  fake 
dichotomy;  culture  is  not  a matter 
of  post  codes,  or  hallowed  versus 
alternative  spaces.  Broadway  this 
year  posted  its  second-highest 
attendance  figures  in  history  and 
aims  to  produce  at  least  25  serious 
new  American  plays  in  the  next 
five  years.  The  US  and  Britain  are 
not  the  only  places  that  matter  but 
we’re  making  theatre,  movies,  and 
television  for  the  mainstream 
English-speaking  market,  and 
Spielberg  has  certainly  shown 
that  even  old  dinosaurs  can  learn 
new  tricks.  In  the  2 1st  century  the 
multiplex  — cinema,  museum,  or 
theatre  — will  be  the  movie  site 
for  public  cultural  consumption. 
Shouldn't  Britain  be  aiming  for 
more  than  one  screen? 

Best 

Elaine 

Dear  Elaine, 

I AM  delighted  that  Broadway 
wants  to  be  serious.  Bully  for 
Broadway  — although  there  seems 
something  comically  Soviet  about 
its  five-year  plan.  I Just  don't 
believe  that  Shaftesbury  Avenue  Is 
a litmus  test  of  Britain  in  the  way 
you  think  Broadway  is  for  the  US. 
In  Britain,  we  have  expectations  of 
other  places  — of  those  smaller 
theatres  you’ve  visited;  or  televi- 
sion, where  writers  from  Harold 
Pinter  to  Lynda  La  Plante  have 
worked,  m send  you  tapes  of  Deb- 
bie Hqrsfield’s  serial  Bom  To  Run; 


yearn  for  peace.  The)’  certainly 
don't  vote  for  it  At  the  last  election, 
the  only  moderate,  non-sectarian 
party  Alliance,  scored  less  than  S 
per  cent  of  the  vote.  The  Alliance  is 
much  derided  as  mlddte-ctws. 
peasant  do-gooders.  Yel  if  there 
were  a demand  for  a grass  roots, 
working  class,  peace  party  tt  would 

iiare  been  fified  at  some  point  In  the 

lasts  years. 

I have  always  believed  that 
people  of  Northern  Ireland  are 
less  interested  In  peace  than  in  --- 
ton:  Unless  we  are  all  being  toned, 
this  weekend's  decision  is  a first 
sign  that  this  intractable  fhet  may 
at  last  be  changing. 

rvE  BOUGHT  the  new  Oasis  single, 
played  it  several  times,  and  try  as  I 
might.  I still  think  it’s  a dreary 
dirge.  You  can  just  about  imagine 
the  paper  boy  whistling  It,  but  only 
If  he  was  on  his  way  to  a Amend. 
The  Gallagher  brothers  remain 
obsessed  with  the  Beatles  (this 
week  one  of  them  mode  tho  compar- 
ison between  the  group  and  God,  for 
pity’s  sake).  Someone  should 

out  that  the  Beatles  wrote  hun 

of  good  songs,  whereas  Oasis,  with 
WonderwaU  and  Don’t  Look  Bock  in 
Anger  have  recorded  exactly  two. 


A clash  of  cultures . . . The  Lost 
World:  Jurassic  Park.  Another 
example  of  US  domination? 

or  check  out  Udayan  Prasad's 
forthcoming  TV  film  My  Son  The 
Fanatic. 

I suppose  in  the  end  you  think 
theatre  plays  are  more  of  a touch- 
stone than  I do.  There  seems  no 
Important  place  for  music  In  your 
world;  no  fashion;  no  dialogue 
between  the  arts  and  science;  or 
among  the  arts.  And  why  don't  we 
admit  that  more  and  more  culture 
is  going  to  be  consumed  In  domes- 
tic spaces  — piped  directly  Into  the 
home. 

We  differ  on  one  major  point 
You  seem  sanguine  with  the 
prospect  that  the  wozid's  culture  Is 
stocked  by  the  US;  whereas  I'm  all 
for  promiscuity  for  a variety  of 
couplings.  You  don’t  seem  to  care 
if  the  world  Is  Spielberg  shaped.  I 
da  The  future  of  British  film  is  In 
question  not  because  of  its  quality 
but  because  the  multiplexes  are 
owned  by  the  US  majors  who  won’t 
show  British  film  when  they  can 
make  larger  profits  with  The  Lost 
World.  I'm  sorry  to  mention  power. 
But  it  was  probably  Inevitable. 

Regards, 

Philip  Dodd. 

Dear  Philip, 

OH,  STOP  already  with  the  rapes: 
I enjoy  British  TV  so  much  1 even 
watched  Eldorado.  (By  the  way, 
who  is  this  Harold  Pinter?)  I don’t 
spend  every  summer  in  London 
because  I want  the  world  to  be 
Spielberg-shaped.  We  are  arguing 
at  cross  purposes  about  two  differ- 
ent meanings  of  Culture.  Of 
course  Oasis  and  Eddie  Izzard  are 
all  part  of  culture  in  the  largest 
sense.  But  Britain  has  a great  pub- 
lic culture  that  Inspires  artistic 
life  at  afl  Levels,  and  that  needs 
constant  renewal  as  well  as  preser- 
vation. 

In  theatre,  the  regional  reps 
that  have  been  the  training 
grounds  of  young  actors  are  dying 
for  lack  of  support  The  Fringe 
Isn't  bringing  In  new  work  as 
much  as  it  used  to;  why  isn’t  Terry 
Eagleton’s  new  play  coining  to 
London?  Why  isn't  someone  (the 
ICA?)  doing  Paula  Vogel's  How  I 
Learned  To  Drive,  which  swept  all 
the  off-B roadway  awards  for  writ- 
ing, directing,  and  acting  this 
year? 

This  is  a crucial  moment  for  the 
infrastructure  of  British  culture. 
Urge  New  Labour  to  fluid  a film 
school:  argue  for  Lottery  money  to 
go  to  production.  As  a spokesper- 
son for  the  contemporary  arts,  you 
have  power  now  Use  ft  or  lose  it 

Cheers, 

Elaine 

Dear  Elaine, 

I KNEW  the  threat  of  a torrent  of 
tapes  would  do  the  trick. 

Some  of  what  you  ask  for  is 
already  In  place  — Lottery  fund- 
ing for  film  production  as  well  as  a 
national  film  school.  How  you 
build  a new  great  public  culture 
for  the  next  century  is  a more  dif- 
ficult matter 

Some  hard  decisions  will  have  to 
be  made,  if  we  really  want  renewal 
and  not  just  preservation.  We  need 
to  be  flexible  enough  to  identify 
where  real  creativity  Is  coming 
from,  rather  than  where  the  cul- 
tural gatekeepers  with  their  vested 
interests  tell  us.  Whoever  thinks  of 
the  Art  School  as  the  real  seedbed 
of  postwar  British  culture?  But 
from  art  to  film,  fashion  to  pop,  it 
Is  precisely  that. 

Thinking  about  these  matters 
isn't  helped  by  having  culture  split 
across  several  government  depart- 
ments, Including  the  Home  Office, 
which  regulates  broadcasting.  Nor 
Is  the  Government's  noble  com- 
mitment to  art  as  civic  regenera- 
tion always  helped  — not  least 
because  much  of  the  most  Inter- 
esting art  might  not  be,  like  vita- 
min tablets,  good  for  you.  But  none 
of  this  will  stop  us  from  arguing, 
influencing  and  above  all  doing. 
Public  culture  Is  dead.  Long  live 
public  culture. 

See  you  nest  summer,  I hope, 

Philip 


BY  GARRY  TRUDEAU 
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w «\iroe\TU£:  aft  utterly 
mm  urban  concept,  you  might 
W think,  deriving  perhaps  from 
mot  (meantoR  TOrttyand  Pflfe 
(meaning  town).  Therefore;  worth 
the  town  cutting  to  seeftttiot  at  alt 
In  fact  the  word  is  a hangover  fluso 
the  entertainments  which  used  to 
ly,  held  lp  the  valley  (or  wul  of  the 
\1re  in  Normandy  One  more  trib- 
ute. you. might  think,  to  the  Versatil- 
ity of  the  tetter  V so  wantonly 
disparaged  In  this  column  last 
week. The  friends  of  the  letter  V 
have  been  fighting  back.  I can  tell 
you.  commending  such  words  as 
vade-mecum  (vaunted  by  Andrea 
Marks  of  Edgwarebury  as  "mans 
concise  and  descriptive  than  “per- 
sonal organiser' "):  vainglory 
("much  more  onomatopoeic  than 
boastfulness”)  and  ventricose  ("so 
much  nicer  than  corpulent”).  And 
even  that  list  denies  us  pleasures  as 
various  as  vartabed  (a  member  of 
an  Armenian  order  of  clergy):  volu- 
crine  (pertaining  to  birds);  vapulate 
(flog);  vatic  (prophetic);  and  voragi- 
ncus  (pertaining  to  a whirlpool) -- 
not  to  mention  ventripotent  (a 
cousin  of  ventricose,  indicating  a 
vast  capacity  for  food). 

■ JTAST  VORAGINOUS  vfl- 
II lanefles,  1 now  have  to  admit, 
V might  well  be  composed  con- 
sisting entirely  of  words  beginning 
with  V Indeed,  rve  begun  this  week 
to  visualise  the  world  in  which  V- 
fetishists  might  live  out  a varied 
vivacious  life.  Your  true  v-addlcts,  I 
Imagine,  live  exclusively  mi  viands 
like  venison,  veal  in  velonfe.  and 
vermicelli,  washed  down  with  ver- 
mouth and  vino.  They  like  to  vege- 
tate on  a summer  evening  on  their 
verandahs,  playing  vingt-et-un, 
vamping  some  Vivaldi  cm  the  vibra- 
phone. orvetting  the  verses  of  Vir- 
gil and  the  Marquis  of 
Vauvenargues.  They  shun  televi- 
sion, but  avidly  view  their  videos. 
The  only  diseases  they  permit 
themselves,  apart  from  the  odd 
verucca,  are  varieeDa  and  vitiligo. 
(That  applies,  I am  told,  even  to 
valetudinarians.)  They  holiday  in 
Vienna.  Venice  or  the  \fendange, 
drive  Vhuxhafls  and Vtadvos,  and . 
take  Vogue  and  the  Village  Vbice.  In 
poHtics.  they  incline,  I'm  afraid,  to 
Vanslttiartism  (extreme  anti-Ger- 
manism); in  terms  of  religious 
obligation,  they  recognise  only  ves- 
pers, in  the  vestry  with  the vlcai 
They  do  not  “say”  but  "vouchsafe". 
They  eschew  “In  your  face"  in 
fhvourof  “in  your  visage".  When 
taking  their  leave,  they  don’t  bid 
goodbye,  preferring  to  venture 
"Vale!" 

VAVASOURS,  too; are  more 
common  than  I suggestedJast 
week,  asa  tetter  frcmPresfc- 
wick  points  out  The  name  is  still 
found  as  a surname  in  Ayrshire.  I 
have  checked  this  information  In 
the  Clyde  Coasts  Phonebook  (“a 
rumbustious,  rollicking,  rib-tick- 
ling  read"— George  Steiner  News 
qf  the  World)  where  I duly  found 
Vavasours — but  sadly  just  two,  one 
In  Ayr  and  one  in  Troon.  Two  isnot 
an  impressive  totaL  I fear  in  an  area 
which  boasts  eight  subscribers 
called  Vandal  and  no  fewer  than  19 
called  VernaL 

A pedant  writes.- It  seems  to  have 
escaped  your  notice  that  the  Russ- 
ian word  for  a railway  station  also 
begins  with  a V,  deriving  as  it  does 
from  Vauxhall  in  London,  from 
which  trains  to  the  south-west 
departed  bdore  they  built  Water- 
loo. 

Smuttweed  cheerily  ripostes:  What 
a lot  you' oc  got  locked,  up  in  that 
quaint  old  head,  to  be  sure. 

■ JfARIOUS  PEOPLE  defending 
hunting  have  been  quoting 
W this  week  the  famous  old 
words  of  Chesterton  about  the 
British  people  not  having  spoken 
yet  They  may  not  have  noticed  that 
during  the  election  these  words 
dropped  from  the  lips  of  Michael 
Portillo  who  forecast  that  when  the 
people  did  speak  they  would  wipe 
the  smirk  off  the  face  of  T Blair 
Smirk-wiping  duly  occurred,  but 
Portillo's  own.  not  Blair’s,  was  the 
stricken  visage  In  so  for  as  the  peo- 
ple spoke,  they  did  so  through  a 
Mori  poll  which  showed  rural  opin- 
ion opposed  to  hunting  (though  the 
sample  was  sadly  unspecified).  In 
SmaUweecTs  opinion,  those  who 
employ  this  quotation  are  almost 
always  up  to  no  good. 

Incidentally  we've  been  con- 
stantly told  that  the  voices  raised  in 
Hyde  Park  were  those  of  the  com- 
mon people  and  not  of  the  nobs.  I 

note  even  so  that  the  aristocracy 
has  preserved  the  ancient  habits  it 
used  to  employ  before  Britain 
adopted  the  secret  ballot,  when  vac- 
illating vassals  were  warned  what 
would  happen  should  they  dare  to 
rote  other  than  Tory  The  Telegraph 
reported,  for  instance  that  Sir  Eve- 
lyn de  Rothschild,  chairman  of  N M 
Rothschild,  had  sent  a memoran- 
dum to  staff  “recommending  atten- 
dance”. 

■ •AUNT<X)URIERS  for  the  new 
■•football season  have  begun  to 
W appear:  the  vagile  state  of  the 
transfer  market  and  the  first  of  the 
annual  “friendlies",  in  one  of  which 
ten  Wright  may  get  sent  oft  Tm  not 
sure  I am  quite  aufiut  with  all  the 
summer's  signings,  but  one  indica- 
tion of  how  things  are  going  is  the 
teamsheet,  leaked  to  Small  weed,  for 
tbs  coming  pre-season  clash 
between  Chelsea  and  the  team  now 
known  as  Arsfine^L  The  Gunners’ 
line  up  Is:  Seaman;  Von  MoUtoe,  ZoU- 
verein;  Schadenfreude.  Weltan- 
schauung. Zeitgeist;  Luddendorf 
(capt),  Rfientgen,  Doppelgdnger. 
Hjwtenburg.  Zimmer:  And  for  the 
Pensioners:  Railentando;  Monet, 
Manet;  Bellini.  Bateac.  Gouache: 
Adagio,  Nuance,  Tortellinl,  Bouilt 
abaisse.  Wise  (capt).  Kick  oft  Olym- 
pus stadium,  3 o'clock  prompt 
Referee.  Lady  Mallalteu. 

At  which  point  I have  to  vanish. 
Valel 
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Falling: 

Johnny 

Briggs 


Qolng ...  Briggs’  bosom  buddies 
-In  the  fifties  and  sixties — Connery, 
Burton,  O’Toole — go  on  to  greater 
things.  Johnny  gets  a part  In 
Crossroads. 

Going . . . Later  cast  as  wheeter- 
dealer  romeo  Mike  Baldwin  in  a 
long-funnlng  serial  about  Lancashire 
We,  Brisks  gets  a rep  as  The  Street's 
buBying  Mr  Nasty. 

Qono ...  Twenty  years  of  nastiness 
sticks;  this  week  Briggs  caled  for 
women  gottere  to  be  "given  the 
efoow ...  They  don't  know  the  rules, 

' they  hare  no  idea  of  etiquette...  and 

they  take  over  everything  ace 
cockroaches." 


Dickens 

reallya 

woman? 

Anddid 

become 

from 

Belgium? 

Only  jokjng.  But  it  wouldn’t  be 
the  first  time  we’ve  been  fooled 
by  a writer,  says  John  Dugdale 


SHOOTING  STARS 
Rising: 

Les 
Dennis 


Up ...  Comic  and  impressionist 
Les  hits  the  biggish  time  as  host  of 
cerebral  quiz  Family  Fortunes  and 
gagsmith  on  the  oxymoronic  Les 
Dermis  Laughter  Show. 

Up...  Weary  of  wit.  Den  ms  turns  to 
a serious  acting  career.  He  debuts  in 
the  murderous  Jufie  Walters  drama, 
Irtimate  Relations. 

And  away  ...This  week.  Channel 
S have  swooped  for  Les,  who’s  set  to 
appear  as  flashy  Scouser  Joe  Thom 
in  the  station's  unwatched  soap 
Family  Affairs-,  . : . . 


I met  my  conman  on  a station 
platform,  awaiting  a connect- 
ing train  back  to  college. 
Swiftly  inferring  that  I was  a 
student  “Alan"  told  me  that 
the  entire  computer  network  for 
the  university's  science  complex 
had  crashed.  A digital  Red  Adair 
he  had  been  summoned  to  mend  it 
Owning  nothing  more  valuable 
than  a Sony  Walkman.  I was  plainly 
not  the  kind  of  mark  he  was  really 
looking  foe  Never  wholly  taken  in,  I 
nonetheless  lent  him  credibility  by 
apparently  accepting  him  as  bona 
fide  and  providing  a college  room 
he  could  visit,  hoping  to  meet 
juicier  prey  His  eventual  target 
was  a chic  but  flaky  American,  a 
southern  belle  over  cm  a summer 
course.  After  persuading  her  they 
should  buy  a house  together  he 
cashed  a £10,000  cheque  she  gave 
him  as  a deposit  and  did  a runner. 

What  was  .fascinating  about  Alan 
was  his  compulsion  to  multiply 
risk,  introducing  suckers  to  scep- 
tics, constantly  teasing  you  through 
dues  or  blatant  whoppers.  He 
would  recommend  a book  recount- 
ing a violent  criminal’s  escape  from 
jail,  point  out  how  easily  your 
wallet  could  he  stolen,  or  tell 
bizarre  tales  of  second-generation 
Nazi  units  operating  in  Vietnam  or 
Yugoslavia,  as  if  to  test  what  it 
would  take  for  you  to  call  his  bluff 
Tbr  a conman  needs  disbelievers 
who  can  recognise  his  skill  along- 
side believers  who  only  see  his 
charm;  appreciative  readers  as  well 
as  dupes.  Otherwise  fraud  would  be 
a lonely  business,  like  unpublished 
writing  or  unseen  art 
I was  reminded  of  Alan  when 
reading  Marjorie  PeriofTs  analysis 
of  a recent  poetry  scandal  for  the 
Boston  Review;  alerted  to  it  by  the 
Poetry  Review’s  forthcoming  hoax 
issue.  Last  July  the  American 
Poetry  Review  devoted  a lengthy 
feature  to  the  verse  of  Araki  Yasu- 
sada,  an  avant-garde  Japanese  poet 
whose  wife  and  daughter  had  been 
killed  by  the  Hiroshima  blast,  and 
whose  notebooks  bad  been  posthu- 
mously discovered  and  translated. 
His  poetry  “takes  my  breath  away”, 
gushed  one  instant  devotee,  the 
hapless  Ron  Sill  i man. 

Hie  scam  soon  began  to  unravel, 
with  Kent  Johnson  (a  college  profes- 
sor and  poetry  editor),  prime  sus- 
pect as  Ybsusada’s  Inventor  The 
Review’s  editor  spluttered  that  he 
had  been  the  victim  of  “a  criminal 
act".  Perioff  points  oat  just  bow 
many  “errors”  there  were  in  Yasu- 
sada’s  identity  and  purported  CV 
atone.  Hiroshima  University  did  not 
exist  Barthes,  Celan  and  the  Beats 
could  not  have  influenced  him  when 
stated;  the  forties  coinage  “scuba- 
divers”  could  not  have  figured  in  a 
1925  work:  and  so  on.  By  these  abun- 
dant dues,  the  fake  author's  author 
“purposely  set  the  stage  for  suspi- 
cion”, she  deduces. 

Johnson  dearly  realised  that  for 
a literary  hoax  to  work,  the  author 
has  to  be  Inaccessible  — perhaps 
because  be  is  a recluse  (as  with  the 


bogus  Howard  Hughes  autobiogra- 
phy), but  more  usually  because  he 
is  conveniently  dead,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Hitler  Diaries  or  James 
Macpherson's  1759  “discovery”  of 
epics  by  the  ancient  Scottish  bard 
Ossian,  which  fooled  most  of 
Europe’s  leading  Romantics.  The 
Yasusada  affair  most  closely 
resembles  the  “Em  MaDey”  hoax 
of  1944,  in  which  two  Australian 
poets  spent  an  afternoon  compos- 
ing verse  they  attributed  to  a 
garage  mechanic  who  had  recently 
died.  Inventing  a sister  as  Medley's 
executrix,  they  managed  to  secure 
an  entire  issue  of  the  poetry  maga- 
zine Angry  Penguins  for  the  con- 
coctions. intended  to  satirise 
wordy  pretentiousness. 

Again,  the  scam  was  transpar- j 
ently  bogus  — notwithstanding 
Malley's  remarkable  popularity 
especially  in  the  US  — because  the 
authors  wanted  their  ruse  eventu- 
ally to  be  recognised.  “In  the  25th 
year  of  my  age/ 1 find  myself  to  be 
a dromedary/  That  has  run  short 
of  water  between/  One  oasis  and 
the  next  mirage”  are  not  lines 
written  by  hoaxers  seeking  to 
escape  detection. 

But  there  is  also  a distinguished 
tradition  of  hoaxers  who  do  wish 
to  conceal  their  identity  when  sub- 
mitting work  for  publication  or 
competition.  The  practice  dates 
back  at  least  150  years  to  the  dis- 
patching from  a remote  northern 
parsonage  of  a joint  collection  of 
poems  by  Currer  Ellis  and  Acton 
Bell,  who  later  unveiled  them- 
selves as  the  Brontfi  sisters. 

The  Brontes  have  had  many  imi- 
tators over  the  past  decade.  Toby 
Forward,  a C of  E vicar;  obliged 
Virago  to  pulp  a short-story  anthol- 
ogy by  conceding  that  he  both  was 
and  was  not  “shy”  Asian  teenager 
RahQa  Kba"-  Polish  novelist  Nina 
Fitzpatrick  was  about  to  receive  an 
Irish  fiction  award  when  her  real 
nationality  was  discovered.  Syd- 
ney's Leon  Carmen  posed  as 
admired  aboriginal  novelist  Wanda 
Koolmatrie  “to  make  a point”.  And 
“Helen  Demidenko”,  the  daughter 
of  an  impoverished  Ukrainian- 
Irish  immigrant  family  who  won  a 
top  Australian  novel  prize,  turned 
out  to  come  from  a well-off  English 
family  the  DarviHes. 

Apart  from  the  dear  supremacy 
of  the  southern  hemisphere  in  the 
art  of  deception,  an  obvious  pat- 
tern emerges  from  this  roll  of  hon- 
our In  the  19th  century  the 
Brontes,  George  Eliot  and  George 
Sand  adopted  the  forgivable  fraud 
of  male  pseudonyms  to  pose  as 
members  of  the  dominant  social 
group.  Now;  the  typical  Imposter 
pretends  to  belong  to  a victimised 
country  or  minority  associating 
him  or  her  with  discrimination, 
oppression,  even  atrocity 

Here  simple  impersonation 
meets  up  with  the  more  elaborate 
fiction  of  the  “Hiroshima  poet”, 
supposedly  robbed  of  his  loved 
ones  by  American  nuclear 
vengeance.  Normal  suspicions  are 


The  who’s  who  of  hoaxes 


v:rt.V. 


1 . The  Bronte  sisters,  who  for 
some  time  pretended  to  be  male  (the 
Bell  brothers)  in  order  to  get  their 
work  published... 

2 — as  did  Mary  Ann  Evans,  aka 
George  EHot 

3.  Rupert  Murdoch,  who,  with  the 
help  of  historian  Hugh  Trevor-Roper, 
fell  for  the  Hitler  Diaries,  which  were 
actually  banged  out  on  demand  by  a 
forger  who  specialised  in  Nazi 
memorabilia. 

4.  Serial  hoaxer  Chris  Morris, 
who  persuaded  Sir  Rhodes  Boyson 
to  agree  that  having  a huge 

Bat  in  the  sky  over  London  (“as 
they  do  in  New  York”)  would  help 
reduce  crime. 

5.  Doris  Lessing,  whom  1981 
pretended  to  be  a first-time  novelist 
named  Jane  Somer.  “Somer's" 
book.  The  Diary  Of  A Good 
Neigbour,  did  the  rounds  of  the 
publishing  houses,  and  was  rejected 
by  all  but  one.  Lessing  came  dean 
three  years  later. 

6.  John  Keats,  who,  presented  with 
fabricated  poems  by  an  imaginary 

1 5th-century  poet  named  Rowley, 
called  them  “purest  English  genius". 
The  poems  were  actually  written  by 
Thomas  Chatterton. 

7..  Muriel  Gray,  who  hosted  a five- 
part  Channel  4 series  Art  Is  Dead, 
Long  Live  TV,  which  dealt  with 
(among  other  artists)  Kenneth 
Hutcheson,  who  sculpted  vomit  and 
rotting  human  flesh.  The  series  was 
revealed  to  be  a hoax,  and  attracted 
derisory  newspaper  reports.  “We 
fooled  the  Press,  and  they  just  cant 
stand  that"  said  Gray. 
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relaxed  because  to  question  too 
closely  would  be  yet  another 
oppressive  act,  however  small- 
scale.  So,  whether  they  are  overtly 
“making  a point”  or  not,  success- 
ful hoaxes  satirise  soggy  thinking. 

Most  hoaxes  mock  frivolous 
experimentalism,  like  the  Era 
MaUey  poems  and  the  similarly 
non-existent  “Spectrin  School”. 

devised  in  Pittsburgh  in  1916  to 
lampoon  the  Imagists  (but  doing  so 
so  plausibly  that  it  was  itself  lam- 
pooned). Visual-arts  spoofs  usually 
fall  into  this  camp,  from  Evelyn 
Waugh's  cbums  staging  an  exhibi- 
tion by  the  imaginary  post-Cubist 
Bruno  Hat,  to  Muriel  Gray's  1991 
TV  confidence  trick  Art  Is  Dead, 
which  prophetically  included  the 
sculptor  Kenneth  Hutcheson, 

whose  preferred  materials  were 
putrefying  flesh  and  excrement. 

In  essence,  these  anti-frivolous 
hoaxes  say;  “See  how  easy  it  is  to 
simulate  the  experiments  of  the 
avant-garde.”  Implicitly,  they  call 
for  a return  to  seriousness. 

"But  the  heartfelt  or  earnest  is 
just  another  set  of  mlmickable 
tricks.”  replies  the  antl-serious 
hoax.  “Look.  1 can  simulate  It  Just 
as  easily" 

in  their  different  ways,  this  Is 
the  approach  shared  by  the 
"Hiroshima  poet"  scam  and  the 
satirical  exploits  of  Chris  Morris, 
whose  recent  TV  series  Brass  Eye 
was  first  postponed  by  an  anxious 
Channel  4,  then  partially  censored 
on  transmission. 

Like  other  hoaxers.  Morris 
insists  on  invisibility  by  remain- 
ing inaccessible,  unphotographed 
and  (since  1994)  uninterviewed.  He 
teases  his  victims  to  call  his  bluf£ 
setting  the  stage  for  suspicion:  “In 
everything  1 do  there  are  dues. 
You're  challenging  the  situation  to 
collapse  by  getting  stupider  and 
stupider."  His  technique  — con- 
vincing politicians  and/or  show- 
biz celebrities  of  the  dangers  of  a 
non-existent  drug  called  "cake”, 
was  intended  to  “undermine  any 
talking  head  on  TV  by  showing 
them  talking  bollocks  with  appar- 
ent authority”. 

You  might  recall  with  fondness 
David  Amess  MP  or  Noel  Edmonds 
talking  knowledgeably  about 
“cake”,  Carla  Lane  lured  into  non- 
sense on  animal  rights  by  a bla- 
tantly toupeed  interviewer  played 
by  Morris,  or  perhaps  Rhodes 
Boyson  accepting  as  a sensible 
suggestion  the  crime-busting 
potential  of  projecting  a bat  sym- 
bol into  the  sky  above  London. 
Morris's  hoaxes  cut  two  ways, 
sending  up  the  fake  seriousness  of 
TV  news  and  current  affairs,  and 
of  public  figures  too  lazy  to  test 
what  they're  told. 

Why  is  hoaxing  so  popular?  The 
work  of  Morris,  who  says  "the 
whole  of  the  media  is  a decep- 
tion”, provides  one  answer.  The 
explosion  of  information  sources 
means  both  that  verifying  author- 
ship and  authenticity  is  more  dif- 
ficult, and  that  we  have  got  out  of 
the  habit  of  trying. 

Authors,  anyway,  are  increas- 
ingly unreachable,  as  media  tech- 
nology distances  sender  from 
receiver  (Orson  Welles’s  War  Of 
The  Worlds  radio  stunt,  conning 
America  that  the  Martians  were 
invading,  is  the  classic  instance  of 
someone  instantly  exploiting  the 
opening  created  by  the  new  mass 
communication  medium). 

With  its  millions  of  authors  tak- 
ing on  invented  identities,  the 
Internet  is  the  perfect  arena  for 
fraud  and  forgery  JC  Here  talks  in 
Surfing  The  Internet  of  “fakemafT 
from  celebrities'  e-addresses,  and 
of  the  ultimate  hacker's  dream  — 
sending  an  enemy  a death  threat 
from  the  office  of  the  US  President 
Patrick  Marber’s  play  Closer 
vividly  and  hilariously  shows  the 
male  protagonist  sending  a friend 
erotic  e-mail  that  appears  to  origi- 
nate from  an  over-sexed  woman. 

Although  so  far  limited  to  catch- 
ing fringe  politicos  in  minor  fibs, 
Morris’s  satire  also  suggests  that 
lying  in  public  life  must  be  rele- 
vant to  the  rise  of  the  hoax.  The 
nineties  have  seen  Maxwell,  Mit- 
terrand, Andreottl,  Craxi  and 
Haughey  (to  name  only  the  most 
powerful  examples)  shown  up  as 
hoaxers,  living  a lie  while  enjoying 
business  or  political  power  over 
several  decades. 

In  an  era  of  conmen  statesmen, 
of  the  media  as  the  arena  for  com- 
peting fictions,  of  hyper-real  urban 
spaces  and  fake  art.  the  hoax 
becomes  the  mimetic  mirror,  the 
form  that  tells  the  truth  — about 
this  falsified  public  environment, 
and  about  ourselves  as  gullible 
information  consumers. 

When  Peter  Mandelson.  as  the 
high-priest  of  the  millennium.  is 
not  a Steve  Bell  fantasy  but  reality 
or  Carlton  TV’s  monarchy  debate 
surpasses  the  imaginings  of  The 
Day  Ibday  the  hoax  — post- 
modernism with  attitude,  parody 
with  daws — comes  into  its  own.  As 
Umberto  Eco  says  of  parody  “This 
is  its  mission;  it  must  never  be 
afraid  of  going  too  far.  If  its  aim  is 
true,  it  simply  heralds  what  others 
will  later  produce,  unblushing,  with 
impassive  and  assertive  gravity" 

The  hoax  issue  of  Poetry  Review 

appears  on  July  25- 


Lottery  money  for  British  films?  Great,  says  Derek  Malcolm. 
But  who  is  going  to  screen  them  ail? 

Multiplex  madness 


Provocations 


In  late  August,  the  Venice 
Hhn  Festival  is  set  to  mount 
a tribute  to  the  new  British 
dn«ma — the  first  of  its  kind  at 
a major  European  festival  for 
umpteen  years.  It  will,  hope- 
fully be  called  The  British 
Renaissance,  and  yours  truly  is 
the  mng  helping  Felice 
Lauda  dio,  the  new  director;  to 
select  the  films. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that 

there’ll  be  a considerable  audi- 
ence for  them  on  the  Venice 

Lido — probably  more  ass i far  as 
the  public  Is  concerned  than  for 
the  competition  itselfl  and  Til 
have  a Uttle  bet  about  that. 

The  British  are  widely 
admired  Just  now;  and  itfs  not 


Just  for  Trainspotting  and  Four 
Weddings  And  AFtmeraL 
Everybody  seems  to  think  we 
are  leading  the  wax  at  least  in 
Europe — except  tire  Brits 
themselves,  who  still  seem  to 
take  a rather  patronising  view 
of  international  publicity. 

But  there  have  been  prob- 
lems. It  is  amazing,  for 
instance,  how  many  new 
British  films  there  actually  are, 
even  before  the  Lottery  money 
causes  another  lot  to  be  made. 
And,  to  be  frank,  it  is  also 
amaring  how  reluctant  British 
producers  are  to  show  you  their 
films  in  time  for  possible 
selection.  A certain  doziness 
still  prevails.  Yet  Venice  is  the 
oldest  and,  after  Cannes,  the 
most  prestigious  film  festival  In 
the  world. 


v&hsmN  n;  but have 
Tb  dub  rr  ameakmm. 


Worse  still,  it  is  ever  so 
slightly  depressing  to  find  that 
quite  a few  of  the  films  l did  get 
to  see  are  not  actually  very 
good.  I think  we’ll  get  a decent 
and  representative  programme 


together:  But  it’s  a harder 
struggle  than  I at  first 
imagined. 

This  worries  me  because  time 
and  again  the  same  faults 
appear — screenplays  that 
aren’t  worked  out  precisely 
enough  and  directors  who 
insist  on  getting  their  own  way 
when  it’s  perfectly  clear  they 
sometimes  shouldn't.  The 
auteur  syndrome  is  in  full  blast 
at  the  moment.  And  that  clearly 
applies  to  writers  too,  who  sim- 
ply don’t  do  enough  work  on 
their  scripts. 

Over  the  next  three  years, 
goodness  knows  bow  many 
British  films  will  surface.  But 
will  they  have  the  same  faults?  I 
fear  they  may.  And  perhaps  it 
wouldn't  matter  so  much  if 
foreign  expectations  weren’t  so 
high  and  if  the  exhibition 
system  In  Britain  wasn't  so 
weighted  in  favour  of  exclu- 
sively American  (and  often 
pretty  awfhl)  products. 

The  fact  is  that  a British 
film  has  to  be  better  than  jast 
average  to  get  itself  more  than 
a scant  showing  in  ics  own  ! 


country.  Any  old  American 
movie  will  do,  but  any  old 
British  effort  won’t-  If  yon 
have  any  doubts  about  that, 
ask  Mike  Leigh  and  Ken 
Loach,  two  of  our  most 
admired  directors.  And  if  yon 
want  to  encourage  some  nasty 
verbals,  ask  them  specifically 
wbat  happened  to  Naked  and 
to  Land  And  Freedom. 

It  wasn't  for  nothing  that 
they  Felt  constrained  to  adver- 
tise Four  Weddings  as 
“America's  favourite  comedy”. 

I had  lunch  during  Cannes 
with  Chris  Smith,  the  Heritage 
Secretary,  and  bent  his  ear 
about  the  difficulty  of  creating 
more  funds  for  production 
while  doing  damn  all  about  dis- 
tribution and  exhibition. 

Fortunately,  he  was  very  sym- 
pathetic, if  only  because  be 
much  admires  Loach  and  found 
It  rather  more  difficult  to  see 
his  films  than  he  expected. 

Something  must  be  done,  and 
pretty  quickly  if  the  problem  is 
to  be  solved.  If  the  multiplexes 
were  forced  to  show  only  five 
per  cent  of  non-American  prod- 


uct, the  situation  would  change 
radically  overnight 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  these 
greedy  short-term  operators 
have  now  created  a monster 
young  audience  for  exclu- 
sively American  films  and 
that  only  a new,  more 
enquiring  film -going 
generation  Is  likely  to  change 
things.  Education,  education, 
education,  as  New  Labour 
parrots. 

What  is  certain  is  that  any- 
one over  30  or  so — and  that  Isa 
very  large  number  indeed —is 
virtually  disenfranchised 
nowadays  unless  they  live  In 
London  or  within  range  of  a 
regional  theatre.  Even  in 
London,  the  Luntifere,  one  of 
the  best  art  house  cinemas,  bag 
now  closed  and  the  rumours  are 
that  the  Odeon  Haymarket  may 
soon  follow  suit. 

This  could  stop  any  real 
British  Renaissance  in  its 
tracks  quite  as  fast  as  any  lack 
of  quality  We  are  in  for  a very 
tricky  few  years.  Let’s  just  hope 
foreign  success  will  continue  to 
compensate. 


c. 
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COMMENTARY  RESULTS 


YORK 
CHESTER 
SALISBURY 
UNGFIELD 
WARWICK  (E) 
SOUTHWELL  (E) 
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The  Giwrdlwn  Saturday  July .ift-MBt 


Racing 


Stoute  for 
Cup  coup 
with  Komi 


Ron  Cox 


Group  ONE  winners, 
the  latest  being  Pfl- 
sudski  at  Sandown 
last  week,  are  meat 
and  drink  to  Newmarket 
trainer  Michael  Stoute,  now 
at  the  peak  or  b is  profession. 

But  amidst  all  his  success 
at  the  highest  level,  Stoute 
has  not  forgotten  his  roots. 
His  early  career  was  high- 
lighted by  a series  of  big- 
handicap  coups  and  he 
remains  a master  at  placing 
his  horses. 

It  is  not  so  long  ago  that 
Pilsudski,  himself,  was  win- 
ning handicaps  and  at  York 
today  Stoute  has  his  sights  set 
on  the  £60,000  John  Smith's 
Magnet  Cup  with  another  pro- 
gressive sort  in  Komi- 
After  just  four  runs  this 
three-year-old  may  be  short 
on  experience.  But  the 
Magnet  Cup  has  been  won  by 
this  age  group  six  times  in  the 
past  10  years,  including  the 
Stoute-trained  Icona  in  1989. 

Komi,  unraced  at  two  years, 
came  charging  through  late 
on  to  finish  second  of  28  be- 
hind Fly  To  The  Stars  in  the 

Britannia  Handicap  at  Royal 
Ascot  last  month.  Both  that 
effort  and  his  pedigree  sug- 
gests Komi  will  appreciate 
today’s  extra  two  and  a half 
furlongs. 


Fergal  Lynch,  successful  on 
Komi  at  Thirsts  In  May.  is 
back  in  the  saddle  this  after- 
noon. This  promising  young 
rider  was  also  in  the  plate 
when  Clerkenwell  gave 
Stoute  another  major  handi- 
cap victory  in  last  season's 
Ebor. 

Ante-post  betting  has  been 
dominated  by  Pasternak,  but 
if  the  ground  continues  to 
firm  up  confidence  in  the 
Mark  Prescott-trained  colt 
will  ebb  away. 

Whatever  happens  today, 
and  much  will  depend  upon 
whether  George  DufSeld  can 
get  him  to  settle.  Pasternak 
looks  certain  to  add  to  last 
season's  two  handicaps  wins 
before  long. 

Game  Ploy,  who  has  the 
beating  of  Fahs  on  last  year’s 
Newbury  form.  Humourless, 
who  ran  well  in  the  Bessbor- 
ough  at  Royal  Ascot,  and 
Sharp  Consul,  back  to  his  best 
trip  after  getting  out-stayed 
by  Whitechapel  at  Newbury, 
look  the  pick  of  the  more  ex- 
posed runners. 

But  Komi  (4.15),  who  fin- 
ished third  behind  Derby- 
placed  Romanov  on  his 
second  start,  can  show  he  is 
some  way  ahead  of  his  cur- 
rent handicap  mark. 

Tomorrow's  Kildangan 
Stud  Irish  Oaks  at  The  Cur- 
ragh  sees  Aldan  O'Brien 
three-handed  in  his  bid  to 


Market  leader . . . Yashmak  Is  favourite  for  the  Cedl-Fallon  team  in  the  Irish  Oaks 


maintain  his  stranglehold  on 
the  domestic  Classics,  having 
won  the  Irish  1.000  Guineas 
‘with.  Classic  Park  and  the 
2,000  and  Derby  with  Desert 
King. 

Inevitably,  Kieren  Fallon 
win  come  under  close  scru- 
tiny on  the  Henry  Cecil- 
trained  Yashmak,  who  is  a 
warm  favourite  to  follow  up 


her  Impressive  victory  in  the 
Ribblesdale  Stakes. 

Strawberry  Roan,  unlucky 
second  to  Classic  Park  in  the 
Guineas,  is  O'Brien’s  first 
string.  She  will  find  this  less 
competitive  than  the  Irish 
Derby,  but  could  only  finish  a 
lack-lustre  eighth  behind  De- 
sert King  and  no  excuse  has 
come  to  light 


Salisbury  runners  and  riders 


RON  COX 


TOP  FORM 


2.15  Chattm  Ami 

Z50  ifighty  Phantom  Tmnkk 

3.20  Dtrionea  Dtfctau 

355  Chris’*  Lad  Nosey  Native 

4.30  ftotaam  Rabam 

5.00  Pride  (H  Haying  Quip)  FrimilyBram 

5.30  MgMShot  After  Tbe  Rain 

Hffl-hanfed  bop  course  to  i&xs  ot  Dim  plus.  Ru>b  of  7T  forms  part  d nearly  s&aigN 
mm. 

eaten:  Good  to  firm  (bm  In  places).  * Denotes  tAAors. 

Draw:  No  atantage. 

Long  distance  trawtors:  Sun  of  Sprtig  (3.55).  D Chapman.  N Ytaris,  252  mfies. 

Seven  day  wtonars:  4 .30  Steer  Stand. 

first  time:  5.00  Slap  'n  Sort.  Vtaarwfc  3£0  Mystery  HI. 
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3KjE  CRESTED  LARK  AMATEUR  RIDERS’  HANDICAP 
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Trainer  watch 
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‘ 70  lard  Smith  Oat  Uka 

Rwnfte  General 

3.15  Bestial  Stougtfer 

3-M  Hanfenraod  Huulawuml 

4.25  tetamabad  tetantebad  L_ 

4 55  Branrion  Jack  Branrin  Jack 

Ltfi -tended  wet  just  ow  lm  round,  wflti  a run-to  Shop  tuns,  bul  tone  cfistance  ewena 
provide  stfl  lest  ot  damira. 

Gdngr  Good  to  Rrm.  + Pwrotea  btodors. 

Draw:  Low  number  best  espetoaBy  to  sprints. 
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Sewn  day  winners:  3.15  Ya  Stated 
BUnkerad  firm  tonre  Nona  Vtemd;  210  Nwrogh. 

Figuiea  to  brafltgs  after  horse's  name  denote  days  dnee  test  wang 
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The  going  is  the  key  to 
Yashmak.  One  place  behind 
Crown  Of  Light  in  the  Oaks  at 
Epsom,  she  beat  the  same  fH2y 
over  12  lengths  on  easier 
ground  at  Royal  Ascot. 

With  conditions  at  The  Cur* 
ragh  having  gone  against  her, 
Yashmak  looks  poor  value, 
and  Etoile  (4-20),  only  a head 
behind  her  in  filth  place  at 
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la  preferred.  Peter 

Chs^ple-Hyam's  filly  would 
probably  have  finished  ahead 
of  Yashmak  had  she  not 
received  a hefty  bump  two 
furlongs  out 

She  does  not  mind  fast 
ground,  which  could  give  her 
the  edge  over  Yashmak  and 
the  sole  French  raider 
Brilliance. 


Curragh  tomorrow  BBC2 
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The  Guardian  Saturday  July  12 1997 

Golf 


Lehman  slowly 
sets  the  pace 


David  Pavfos 
at  Loch  Lomond 


THE  open  champion 
Tom  T^hman  leads, 
last  year’s  US  Open 
champion  Steve  Jones 
Is  In  third  place  and  this 
year’s  US  Open  champion 
Ernie  Els  is  fourthl 
It  makes  for  a distin- 
guished leaderboard,  with  the 
exception  of  the  man  in 
second  and  whose  surname 
makes  an  uncomfortably  ob- 
vious anagram,  Pierre  Fulke. 

Lehman,  after  a 67,  totals 
198,  which  is  is  under  par 
two  ahead  of  Fulke.  four'  in 
front  of  Jones  and  six  better 
than  Els.  The  South  African 
remarked  that  he  might  need 
a 59  to  win,  to  which  rphmnn 
replied  that  he  would  be 
happy  to  see  such  a thing, 
providing  he  still  lost  by  two. 

If  the  pedigrees  of  the  other 
three  leaders  stand  out,  that 
of  Fulke  is  less  obvious.  No 
one  flukes  a three-round  total 
of  200  playing  a course  as  dif- 
ficult as  Loch  Lomond,  but 
the  Swede  has  missed  the  cut 
in  his  past  seven  tournaments 
and  or  the  li  events  he  has 
played  this  season  has  only 
reached  the  weekend  twice. 
As  if  to  emphasise  the  ephem- 
eral nature  of  the  game,  Fulke 


admitted;  Tm  as  surprised  as 
you  are  to  be  playing  tbic 
well.” 

The  burly  Lehman  looks 
like  the  chap  who  comes  to  fix 
the  washing  machine  with  his 
shirt-tail  hanging  out  This  is 
not  to  denigrate  Lehman,  a 
charming  man,  for  Arnold 
Palmer  also  looked  like  a vis- 
iting electrician  and  he  very 
often  did  have  bis  shirt  hang- 
ing out  at  the  back. 

After  winning  the  Open  at 
Lytham  last  year,  his  only 
major  so  far,  T-ahmnn  went  on 
to  win.  the  Tour  Champion- 
ship and  finish  as  America's 
No.  1 on  the  money  list. 

He  feels,  modestly,  that  his 
strength  is  in  getting  the  ball 
Into  play  and  then  hitting 
good  iron  shots.  But  he  has  I 
putted  quite  beautifully  this 
week,  on  greens  that  deserve 
the  highest  praise.  Despite 
the  rain  they  have  not  spiked 
up,  and  the  players  have  been 
able  to  putt  with  confidence. 

Els  found  himself  playing 
with  Colin  Montgomerie 
again,  the  man  he  haa  twice 
defeated  in  US  Open  confron- 
tations and  also  in  the  World 
Match  Play  championship. 
Not  that  he  sees  It  like  that; 
he  feels  it  could  just  as  easily 
have  gone  the  other  way. 

'1  don’t  want  to  start  a big 
deal  between  me  and  Monty,” 


Nicholas  trails  by  one  in  Oregan 


BRITAIN’S  Alison  Nicho- 
las returned  a 66,  five 
under  par,  to  lie  second  at 
the  halfway  stage  of  the  US 
Women’s  Open  at  Pumpkin 
Ridge,  Portland,  Oregon, 
writes  Elspeth  Burnside. 

Her  caddie  Mark  Fulcher 
described  the  round  as  “ab- 
solutely perfect,  definitely 
fee  finest  of  her  career”  as 


the  former  British  Open 
champion  finished  on  136, 
with  birdies  the  1st,  4th  and 
5th  holes,  to  be  out  in  33, 
and  at  the  15th  and  IGfiL 
The  overnight  leader  Use- 
lotte  Neumann  had  a 68  to 
be  one  ahead  of  Nicholas  ; 
and  three  clear  of  Deb  Rich- 
ard of  fee  United  States, 
who  went  round  in  70. 


Els  said,  “he  could  have  won 
four  or  five  majors  already.” 
Els  sees  himself  in  a more 
general  rivalry  with  the 
younger  players  — “guys  like 
Phil  Mickelson,  Tiger  Woods 
and  Colin,  of  course”. 

Although  they  did  not  dis- 
cuss this  aspect  of  their 
careers  yesterday,  the  two  of 
them  would  have  had  plenty 
of  time  so  to  do.  It  took  +hf»m 
an  hour  and  48  minutes  to 
play  the  first  six;  holes,  at 
which  point  an  exasperated 
Montgomerie  sent  for  the  offi- 
cials so  he  could  lodge  a 
complaint 

Afterwards  he  said:  “This 
whole  business  of  slow  play  is 
getting  too  much.  We  have 
just  lost  the  whole  idea  erf 
playing  three-hour  rounds.  1 
can  remember  my  brother 
and  I playing  round  Troon  in  , 
2 Vi  hours  — now  it's  double  ' 
that  l 

“We  don’t  have  people  on 
the  European  Tour  who 
remember  those  days  any 
more.  We  have  got  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  and  police  the 
situation  better.” 

Els  concurred.  “What  has 
been  happening  is  not  good.  It 
Is  not  comfortable  to  play  so 
slowly.  Maybe  Europe  should 
move  to  the  US  system  where 
people  are  given  a stroke  pen- 
alty and  they  are  not  warned 
beforehand. 

“In  Europe,  if  someone  is 
warned  they  speed  up  for  a 
hole  or  two  then  slow  down 
again.  The  US  system  seems 
to  work  okay.” 

Lehman  summed  it  up.  “We 
played  at  a snail's  pace  out 
there  and  it’s  such  an  easy 
golf  course  to  walk. 

“The  worst  thing  you  can 
do  is  tell  people  they’re  being 
timed  because  they’re  going 
to  start  sprinting.  Our  offi- 
cials would  not  let  fee  pace  of 
play  be  this  slow.” 
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Lehman’s  terms ...  fee  1996  Open  champion  knocks  his  second  shot  into  the  3rd  green  during  his  round  of  67  yesterday  photograph,  rgs-s  mnnajrd 
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‘Tashkent  T error’  thrown  out  for  failing  dope  test 


Wiliam  Fotheringham  sees  Zabei 
disqualified  and  Abdoujaparov  banned 


THE  Tour  peloton  heads 
to  Bordeaux  today  in  a 
state  of  shock  after  the 
German  Erik  Zabei,  first 
across  the  line  in  yesterday's 
stage  through  Poitou-Cha- 
rentes,  was  fined  and  rele- 
gated to  last  place  for  high- 
speed jostling.  The  Belgian 
Tom  Steels  was  then  thrown 
off  fee  Tour  for  “violent”  be- ! 
haviour,  and  worse  followed 
In  fee  evening  when  DjamoLl- 
din  Abdoujaparov.  of  Uzbeki- 
stan, was  ejected  from  the 
race  after  being  found  posi- 
tive In  a drug  test  following 
Monday’s  second  stage. 

After  being  Involved  In 


40mph  altercations  in  the  fin- 
ish straight  Zabei,  last  year’s 
top  sprinter,  was  stripped  of 
victory,  with  honours 
awarded  to  the  rider  who 
crossed  the  line  second,  Jer- 
oen  Blylevens  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Just  as  the  sprint  was 
winding  up  to  its  usual  cli- 
max in  a maelstrom  of  el- 
bows, knees  and  whirling 
spokes,  Zabei  cut  from  the 
right  of  the  road  to  the  left, 
causing  the  front  line  of 
sprinters  to  hesitate  and,  in 
come  cases,  to  collide.  The 
manoeuvre  enabled  him  to 
steal  a march  and  cross  the 
line  first  but  only  fee  bike- 


- handling  skill  of  his  fellow 
riders  prevented  anyone  from 
hitting  the  deck.  Shoulders 
rubbed,  elbows  went  into 
ribs,  handlebars  brushed  but 
what  followed  was  even  more 
dangerous. 

The  Belgian  champion 
Steels  was  among  those 
whose  sprints  were  ruined.  A 
frustrated  man  after  his  team 
had  worked  hard  to  get  him  to 
the  front  of  the  bunch  wife 
500  metres  to  go.  he  felt  that 
Fred  Mancassin,  of  France, 
had  elbowed  him.  So,  In  the 

middle  of  the  mass  of  riders 
heading  for  the  line,  he 
stopped  sprinting,  took  his 
feeding  bottle  from  his  frame 
and  threw  it  at  Moncassin. 

The  Tour’s  judges  accept 
that  fee  sprinters  operate  at 
the  fringes  of  legality  and 


safety  but  after  watching  the 
slow-motion  replay,  they 
drew  the  line  at  the  potential 
for  carnage  this  created.  “If  a 
full  bottle  goes  into  your  front 
wheel  at  this  speed,  you're 
dead  meat”  commented  one 
of  Steels’ fellows. 

At  this  speed,  if  one  rider 
had  fallen,  he  would  have 
taken  another  30  with  him, 
and  this  explained  the  refer- 
ees' decision  to  throw  him  out 
of  the  race,  “for  a violent  ges- 
ture towards  another  rider”. 

This  is  the  first  time  since 
1911,  according  to  fee  Tour’s 
official  historian,  that  a rider 
has  been  put  out  of  the  Tour 
for  an  offfence  other  than  dop- 
ing. But  that.  too.  was  on  the 
agenda  yesterday,  with  the 
disqualification  of  Abdouja- 
parov, dubbed  the  Tashkent 


Terror.  The  nine-times  Tour 
stage  winner  has  the  right  of 
appeal,  but  was  ejected  “to 
preserve  fee  sporting  charac- 
ter of  the  race",  according  to 
officials-  His  second  place  yes- 
terday no  longer  stands. 

AH  in  all  it  was  a black  day 
for  fee  sprinters.  One  of  the 
first  crash  victims  of  the  day 
was  the  double  stage  winner 
Mario  Cipollini,  who  had  said 
yesterday  morning  that  only 
those  of  lesser  intelligence 
have  trouble  staying  upright. 
He  suffered  knee  and  elbow 
injuries. 

Another  crash.  12  miles 
from  the  finish,  involved  vir- 
tually the  entire  Add,  includ- 
ing fee  race  leader  Cedric 
Vasseur  and  Britain's  Chris 
Boardman.  Both  men  were 
temporarily  left  behind,  as 


were  about  three-quarters  of 
the  bunch,  but  they  regained 
contact  and  Vasseur  looks  set 
to  stay  in  yellow  for  another  , 
couple  of  days.  The  Russian 
Evgeny  Berzin,  who  held  the 
yellow  jersey  last  year,  broke 
his  collarbone  and  is  out  of 
the  Tour. 

There  were  oysters  galore 
at  yesterday’s  finish  in  Mar- 
ennes,  a French  Mecca  ctf  mol- 
lusc-marketing, but  the  atmo- 
sphere was  distinctly  crabby. 
Today's  finish  In  Bordeaux  is 
traditionally  decided  in  a 
mass  sprint:  pure  heaven  for 
cyclists  with  big  thighs  and 
little  nerves.  They  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  on  their  worst 
behaviour. 

• William  Fotheringham  is 
assistant  editor  of  Cycling 
Weekly 
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0 A JC  BOWMBf  & KBU0LAND  SHUNG  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

0«HP?J2m  £2,085  (13  declared) 

1 024-15  Ml  Hm  fff]  (CD)  II  Baty  5-13-0 B (kmmotfr 

Z 2ECP-0  Bine  H M (M)  J BMfcr  6-11-10 

3 P3558  Ba®s3Up  BrncafftZ)  Pttemi  5-11-6 RMnW* 

4 103M  1taeaMmto)ffl)70«w5-ll-« A P McCor 

G 4BU-3P  JtamSa  Bm  bt}  W P B-1T-5 M A HtarnWri 

8 25406  Caddfa  Riri  t&  5 tfata  5-11-4 T iaqM 

7 0304-S  Dr  Dam  (M)  PaoWnga  S-n-3 A Hamm 

8 0354-2  MwidiCBinSDMcCMiT-lVl A RagUn 

9 5C-22  UmtarBaaom  (Ifl  0WMbB-10-7 V Uanfea 

10  OOM  TmimTmtM A H 5-10-7 B ShdbOkm  (7) 

11  W00-  Sri*  Ha  (184)  G UcCow  5-10-5 

n 600^6  5*1  MB  raa  uwa  £-io-3 ~ J c«tou 

13  ORTO-  Mare  Bril  m B 5-«M Mr  S Doack  (7) 

MtkiK  4-1  Maar  Unman.  5-1  tk  Ken.  Ftfloa  De  CaL  U-?  Ln?i  Um.  fi-l  BmfcdBpEioce.  10-1  Cattrs 
Hm  laa  Tee  Tm.  Sniiyfaa. 


9 4 ECALHanDN  PRACTICE  LOWS  AFTa  PEOPLE  HANDICAP 
■ I W HURDLE 

3m  110yds  £2,311  (6  declared) 

1 52122-  Sort  IBnBe  (47)  J W Pam  6-11-13 A Thornton 

2 HWH  VWon  WRiedm  (3)  PBornn  9-11-6 L Cmria  p) 

3 B235d  8enMM  (3G)  N BaUnpi  11-11-8 A P McCoy 

4 lffB-0  itiawaBm  PH  P 8-11-5 IMam 

s 4B21P-  ApaSeRSm mm HHwe 7-11-1  HAftaeaM 

B 020W  BrigM  SWPMre  p?  (te  P Butfcr  11-10-0 Sanaa 

■rifles  11-10  Sod  Mssfc.  11-4  VUn  01  Freedn.  6-1  Pmctaa  Rnv.  7-1  Sonant  10-1  JempMn.  12-1 


MO  {7*  202yda):  1.  JO  HELL,  L Char- 
rwch  {3-1  larV  2,-nwrboa  (B-lfc  S,  PrMa  of 
Paaria  (9-1).  14  ran.  DL  2.  (T  Eaatarby)  T; 
r4J0;  CZOT.  CZ».  C2.«.  DF:  CW.7D.Trlo: 
E33A0.  CSF.  £2S  12.  Trieast:  CZ09J*. 

4.10  pr  202yita}i  1,  AU-ROVAL,  K Fal- 
len (0-4);  S,  Waal  ■ WmiU  (50-1);  3, 
Raatnotm  4-7  lav  KahaL  8 ran.  2B, 
2.  (H  Cadi)  Tola  £270.  Cl  SO,  £420.  Dual  ft 
£33  70  CSF:  C73.S2. 

4.40  (W  ar>4yris>  1,  SHARP  PLAY,  D 
McKeown  (16-1).  2.  Mowbray  (13-2).  a. 
Soooaaa  Anri  tllory  (1 1-4).  7-4  (av  Rabat). 
ID  ran  3K.  T£  (U  Johnaton)  TMk  £20X0; 
0.40.  E5.70,  Cl  .40.  Dual  F:  ESaOO.  Trim 
C147.40L  CSF:  C194JT. 
JACKPCmNMW0n.CS2.4S4.  earrlmlover. 
PLACSWDc  £287.40.  QUADPOmrw.70 

WOLVERHAMPTON 

UP  (W>  *.  BROADWAY  MELODY,  D 
Holland  (10-1);  2,  CmtU*  Aafaby  Jmfe 
0-11;  3.  Enid  Spring  (8-fl  tav).  7 ran.  ZB.  3. 
jarvtB)  Tote:  £1200:  DM.  £1.40  Dual  F; 
C2SAO  CSF:  £29  51. 

L5D(1m  If  Tflyriak  1, MADAM  LUCY, 8 
Coraen  CM  teak  2.  Mop  a**t  (5-1);  3, 
MyaMwkn  (5-1).  9 ran. . 5.  (W  Hripli)  Tow 
£050;  £220,  £1 80  n JO.  Dual  F:  £740  Trio: 
ce.mcBF:snij4. 

UP  (71)1 1.  rraWTHgOCT.  F Norton 
(5-1 R X.  MftMcal  (7-T|:  a,  FMa  IMer 
18-1).  9-4  tav  who  Palm.  11  ran.  *.  a.  (V 
Sauna)  T.  C4.7U  £170,  £080.  DF: 

£8.70.  Trio.  £155.70.  CSF:  £4020  NR: 

Evbt*«. 

IMJIanPOjdCrlrWMWMCT, 
J Qulrm  (9-2):  S,  Duka  vaimribio  |1M):  3, 
JotamriaTha  J olear  0-2).  5-2  l«v  Swml 
ContTBUD.  9 ran.  5.  X (N  Utanodan)  Tote: 
ffl.W:  Cl .10.  oao,  G1A0  Dual  F:  MOSO. 
Trio:  ESfl-ia.  CSF:  £57.43.  Trleaat  £245.79. 
NFt  Waikiki  Beach 

*30  tfaa  4f>  1,  MYSTIC  STRAND,  D 
Sweeney  (4-11;  Z.  Eamtt  S, 

BaflyrSoera  (5-1).  5 ran.  ZL  15.  (w  Tumor) 

Tow  £3Jm  «.«.  CI.1CL  Owl  F;  Cl  JO.  CSF: 
£6.77,  Wfc  Kaysw- 

4JB(SQi1aOPan»  MMRPBiMn 
(7-2);  x Amp  mm  J1V-E91  X — dwrfa 
Roaa  (S-1  »*).  7 ran.  Nk.  sli  M.  (N  Barry) T: 
£600;  £2.00,  C5J0.  DF:nOJOCSF;C2i^e. 

ptACYPCTisnaa).  quadpotiebjo. 


830  nn  1 , INTUUUHN,  M Dwyer  15-1):  a, 
■naaMaaa  0-4  tav);  3,  MMter  RMtMr 
118-1).  Bran.*  IK  (D H Jonea) Tow  C6.80; 
Cl  .40.  £140  0.40  DF:  £8^0.  CSF:  £13  72. 
SjOO  (Wk  1.  ACtD  TEST,  Martin  Daryar 
{3-1  J:  a.  LMia  Ti— Mir  (11-1J;  X Whi 
tmpostar  (10-1).  6-2  tav  TandarDoJI.  ’0 
ran.  Hd,  & (W  Md^oteOJft  C1JO 
E3.no,  r9SKL  Dual  F:  C96.BD.  Trios  C1IXLS0. 
CSF:  £37.18.  NR:  JuM  A SWfl.Tpapaa. 

330  (SI>  X OUT  L«s.  N Vmrtay &-V:  X 
SMMrtM  MaHMa  (1S-1);  3,  Darta  todc 
(7-1).  5-1  lav  Ptiaraoh'E  Jay.  13  ran.  la.  no. 
(M  UmOgwlek)  Tota:  £11  JO:  0.70.  fflte. 
rp  m Dual  F:  £14930  Trio:  C15B30.  CSF: 
£100.95.  ■mease  £87932.  Nft  Alway* 
Grata. Polganmna  . ..  . _ 
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E230:  CIJOi  CUflO.  Df : C8  JO.  CSF:  CS-B8- 
*30  (la  31  toavriaji  9,  KROOMC,  H 
Havlifl  (S-1):  X NaaritaMpO  lm»*  ffO-fr  *. 
Swtaa  Mri  (7-T).  3-1  lav  Zorro.  IS  r»  & 
L (S  WWIarra)  Tow  £9.70:  tXIJO.  £530. 
wan,  nnnl  F:  £153^40.  Trio:  £997,20-  CSF: 
£16634.  Tricaat  £1393.09. 
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PUlCEPOn  £1320.40  QUABPOTl  £562.10 
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•a  hm  (7-1U  6-1  law  Crowded  Awonua 

14  ran.  i.  A (T  BaMtag)  Tort.  0.60  030. 
B430.  E2J0-  Dual  F:  EB4.0D.  Trio:  £18340. 

CSF:  £115.14.  Tricast  £794  OB.  
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t2ratv  «,  »{b  LMtoJjT:  £3dft  1230. 
£430,  CT30  Trio*.  £7430  OTJ303a..C$P- 

n3S32-mc»atIS76J«.Mft0o^F^e. 

3.10  (SQ>  Ip  MNT  ALBAAOrr*, iJWd 
(*-1L-  X MaMta  JoAima  (7-7);  !.  “•» 
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Dual  F:  £7.10  CSF:  £1305. 
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WHmJEd  sharp  track  d l*m  with  2X1  run-h;  5(  track  hears  Jefr  after  halfway. 
Being:  Good  to  firm,  Goad  in  places.  + Denotes  bOnhars. 

Draw:  Low  numbers  an  advantage. 

Long  Astana  taaaaflns:  tawetalr  Lad  (7.00).  Mertyn  Wane.  NYorte.  179  rifles. 
Sewn  day  nfcware:  7 JO  M ay  King  Maytem  8 Royal  Ofcus;  8.00  Ike  Fugatlve 
Bflnlmraa  finathaa:  8.00  Forsara  Vteomfc  Now. 

Rgurss  in  brackets  after  horse’s  name  denote  days  since  last  outing.  JJumps. 
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OCf^  ■data  Ml  lad  (1«( 
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CMB  taflm  m J Bats  3-7-10  

The  Fnptaw.  9-2  Hakph  )M  Ind.  5-1  RmrTem.  6-i  ua  Em«s.  ■'->  ^mn 
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^SBSMS 
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J Sack 
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C Rutter 
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Q OAWBGW66S& HILL  RflAlDEN  STAKES 

0*0  W7f  £3,900  03  declared) 


i LAN  J J Ur  8-4 

00  NabnspMn  f(4)  R naps  8-1 J» 

UtaBmrWH  ^BturaeB-i  B 

05  SbamTnr  (32)  B Wknon  8-1  — Bl 

00  Stag  For  ria  m R hoenstmd  8-1  BD 

BID  Tiaananoa  (5)J  8wfc$  B-1 T SH 

0523  Drihanal  lady  (14)  C Janes  B-l  El 

: 15-8  amp  Credo.  4-1  Ftaau.  Utand  Lem.  10-1  f*a  Itamr.  auMfor.  Tiemnn 


^ /V/\ANDY  MOLES  SaiJMG  HANDICAP 

f iVvlm  2f  169yds  E2.910  flO  declared) 

1(1)  030134  Mzarifino^VM 6-5-11.  


»•  6-5-11 B Bl 

taw  5-b-ti  . ----- 1 ~ dbm 

(171 P Mai 4-8-7 PMcCfl 

U Blsrettnl  6-M  J < 

wbj+5~ v a 

y Wan  3-7-12 _.AWWi 

i imk  4-7-10 

4 Rpn  7-7-10 M Ball 

anew  LM.  6-1  open  Fen.  Rimfia.  i3-3Hon  Ddm.  7-1  le 


OnMW7f  £3.900  03  declared) 

TQ  04C  Aremri  (8)  K Uahd 4-9-7 - D ODonoboe  (3) 

2(1l  DO  Kiln  GhHw  (4)  R AntEams  4-8-7  ...  J OUm 

an  UQ  MM  IBS) HCrfkyrige  3-8-11  M Fnatai 

4(7)  23  Jrinaeta  (iffl  £Bf)  i Bmaiq  3-8-1 ) Uaren  Mow  pj 

6(11)  23  MMabl  (ZB)  (BN  Jbstai  3-8-13 T Man 

8(131  OOT  Wring  (It)  V Swne  3-8-13 S Sanders 

7(3  3 Saaal  Wat  pi]  u Snm  3-8-13 _ . J Rod 

8(121  o Beaamktar  iq  U HaomflM  3-M S Drams 

Brlffl  Ritas  HP  B How  3-8-8 Dean  McKeown 

Wfl  DO  (at  WclM  (38)  H 3-8-8  9 Adam 

11 B 3-3  Made  8BM  (7)  H Carif  3-8-8 . C flutter 

12)41  DMednrtPrifiGBamai  3-8-B N Carlisle 

n»  44  StaMua  (7)  P R Write  3-8-8  ... ..  - R Pntaoi 

11-4  Smei  Fcimk.  7-2  ktadr  EtaU.  4-1  Hate.  9-2  Joioos.  8-1  Aaxi.  io-i  ii.i-.Wa.is 

Haw*  ns.  12-1  Ryng  Up 


DOUNIC  OSTLHI  FLUES’  HANDICAP  3Y0 

7f  £4.123(1 2 declared) 


7 ri%  A WATCH  SECURITY  HANDICAP 

■Ovim  6f  194yds  £3,200  (12  dacla 


fl  Sarin  0) 
D Saeoer  |5) 


1m  6f  1 94yds  £3,200  (12  declared) 

9-13. 
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- -~'-raa 
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Hold  fire  on  backing  Bollin  Joanne  at  Glorious  Goodwood 


Tony  Pa  toy 

BINT  Albaadiya  stretched 
her  unbeaten  sequence  to 
four  at  York  yesterday  when 
producing  a powerful  late  rat- 
tle to  catch  Bollin  Joanne 
near  the  line  for  a neck  vic- 
tory in  fee  Singapore  Sum- 
mer Stakes. 

The  runner-up's  effort  sug- 
gested that  she  Is  ‘well-in’ 


with  9st  31b  in  the  Stewards’ 
i Cup  and  William  Hill  clipped 
her  price  to  J0-1  (from  is’s) 
I for  the  Goodwood  handicap 
on  August  2. 

But  her  trainer  Tim  Eas- 
terly described  her  as  “very 
doubtful"  for  the  race  and  is 
Instead  contemplating  mov- 
ing her  up  to  Group  Three 
company. 

Kleren  Fallon  was  publicly 
backed  by  Sleepytime’s 


owner,  Charles  Wacker  m, 
yesterday  and  repaid  fee  faith 
when  guiding  All-Royal  to 
victory  in  the  Foss  Stakes. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Basra 
Sham  affeir  there  had  been 
speculation  that  Fallon  would 
lose  fee  rides  on  Wacker’s 
horses. 

Ali-Royal  soon  had  the  con- , 
ditions  race  sewn  up  — and 
may  now  tackle  the  Sussex 
Stakes  at  Goodwood.  j 


VKleren  said  he  won  it  as  he 
liked  and  I know  Henry  Cecil 
is  thinking  about  the  Sussex 
Stokes,”  said  Wacker's  racing 
manager  Tote  Cberry- 
Downes. 

Frankie  Dettori  came  to 
York  wife  a promising  book 
of  rides  and  surprisingly 
came  away  with  just  one  suc- 
cess courtesy  of  Dashing  Blue 
in  the  Napoleons  Racing 
Handicap. 


U'i.'  . 
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CRICKET : Benson  and  Hedges  Cup  final 


Kent  v Surrey  at  Lord’s 


Wright  men 
have  the 


right  stuff 


MikeSelveyon 

why  Dave  Gilbert’s 
under-achievers  may 
again  fail  in  today’s 
50-overs  showdown 


ORE  YEARS  ago 
than  I care  to 
remember  — all 
right  it  was  1978 
— the  Middlesex  team,  were 
sitting  in  the  Derbyshire  dun- 
geons. waiting  to  resume  a 
B&H  quarter- final  match 
when  the  semi-final  draw 
came  on  the  radio.  “Hey 
lads,”  enthused  the  opener 
Graham  Barlow,  “we've  got  a 
home  draw." 

In  the  home  dressing-room, 
on  the  other  side  of  a thin  par- 
tition. this  went  down  like 
Mike  Tyson  at  a Linda 
McCartney  veggie-burger  pro- 
motion. Derbyshire,  inevita- 
bly, won  the  match  and  the 
moral  is  that  it  does  not  pay 
for  a team  to  get  above 
themselves. 

There  is  a perception 
around  the  shires  that  Surrey 
are  taking  this  to  new 
heights.  Rarely  can  a county 
have  spent  half  a season 
under-achieving  so  badly 
with  such  good  resources: 
Surrey  retain  no  credible 
hope  of  the  Championship, 
their  Sunday  League  title  is 
almost  certainly  lost  and  this 
week  they  were  blown  out  of 
the  NatWest  by 
Nottinghamshire . 

Reasons  are  given.  We  lose 
players  to  internationals, 
they  say,  which  is  true  but 
hardly  unique  among  ambi- 
tious counties  — and  anyway 
successful  teams  must  gener- 
ally amount  to  more  than  the 
sum  of  their  parts.  Another 
factor,  as  reported  In  these 
pages  yesterday,  is  the  appar- 
ent distraction  of  agents  at 
The  Oval  keen  for  players  to 
sprint  before  they  can  crawl. 

For  a coach  as  skilled  in 
man-management  as  Dave 
Gilbert,  Surrey  must  be  more 
than  a disappointment  and 
today's  cosy  Home  Counties 
B&H  final  represents  some- 
thing of  a last  chance  for 
redemption.  Win  and  it  might 


just  galvanise  them  into 
action;  lose  and  .the  summer 
is  in  tatters. 

Surrey  can  at  least  draw  en- 
couragement from  the  power- 
ful way  they  reached  Lord's, 
beating  Essex  by  six  wickets 
after  Martin  BickneH  bad 
knocked  the  top  off  the  in- 
nings and  then  annihriaHng 
Leicestershire  by  130  runs  in 
the  semi-final  by  scoring  a 
massive  308  for  eight  and  slip- 
ping Bicknell  again. 

Gilbert  Is  demanding  more 
of  the  same  today.  “The  last 
two  rounds  brought  two  very 
clinical  performances,”  he 
said,  “and  that  is  the  high 
standard  we  have  to  maintain 
if  we  are  to  beat  Kent" 

The  Australian  coach  was 
yesterday  musing  about  “a 
wonderful  game  in  prospect" 
between  two  sides  capable  of 
playing  what  he  calls  "new- 
age  cricket"  in  the  right  way. 

“There's  the  15-over  thrash 
at  the  start,  with  two  expert 
pinch-hitters  in  Alistair 
Brown  and  Kent’s  Matthew 
Fleming."  said  Gilbert  “Then 
there  are  people  on  both  sides 
who  play  well  in  the  stabilis- 
ing part  of  the  Innings.  And 
both  sides  can  bat  all  the  way 
down,  with  guys  who  can  go 
for  the  big  hits  in  the  last  five 
or  six  overs." 

His  opposite  number  John 
Wright  can  point  to  his  team's 
solid  achievements  so  far  this 
season.  Kent  are  fourth  in  the 
Championship,  joint  leaders 
on  Sunday  and  have  already 
beaten  Surrey  in  a zonal 
match  and  a Sunday  bash. 

The  Kent  captain  Steve 
Marsh  and  his  team-mate 
Graham  Cowdrey  , will  also 
need  no  reminding'  that  they 
have  each  played  in  three 
B&H  finals  and  lost  the  lot  If 
any  extra  edge  is  required, 
Wright  need  only  cast  h is 
mind  back  19  years  to  the  day 
he  sat  in  that  Derbyshire 
dressing-room  and,  in  his 
characteristically  quiet  way, 
invoke  the  proverb  about 
pride  and  falling.  Kent  might 


just  shade  this  one. 


lodt  (Iroml:  Fleming.  Wsitier.  Fulton. 
Ward.  Walla.  Ealham.  Llong.  Strang. 
TMarWL  McCagua.  Headley.  Cowtovy. 
iggiasden.  Thompson. 

Snrray  (from}.  Brown.  tSiawarl.  B 
Hotlloflka.  Thorpe.  ’A  Hontoakg.  Lewis. 
Butcher.  Hardille.  Salisbury-  M Blchnrtl. 
SaqWn  Mushtag.  Benjamin. 

Umpirra  D Shepherd.  G Sharp. 

VMeo  ropisym  j Holder. 


a master 


David  Hopps  says 
Kent's  Zimbabwean 
leg-spinner  is  the 
ultimate  team  man 


CUVE  MASON 


Yorkshire  give  Gough’s  sore  shins  a Scarborough  break  [Tendulkar  at  odds  with  selectors 


Yorkshire  are  letting  the 
leg-weary  Darren  Gough 
stand  down  from  the  three 
one-day  matches  of  the  Scar- 
borough Festival,  which 
opens  today  with  a game 
against  Durham. 

The  England  seamer  Is  still 
troubled  with  sore  shins  and 
his  county  captain  David 
Byas  said:  “Darren  and  Peter 
Hartley  will  both  miss  the  fes- 
tival although  they  are  In  our 


side  for  the  Sunday  League 
fixture  with  Derbyshire  at 
Derby  this  weekend. 

*T  think  so  far  as  Gough  is 
concerned  we  must  do  our 
best  to  help  England’s  cause 
and  let  him  rest  where  poss- 
ible. but  I hope  he  will  be 
available  for  our  Champion- 
ship match  against  Durham 
at  Scarborough  next 
Wednesday." 

The  Dean  Jones  saga  con- 


tinues to  rumble  on  at  Derby- 
shire with  the  postponement 
of  Kim  Barnett's  appeal  to 
Lord’s  against  his  £1.500  club 
fine  for  unauthorised  media 
statements  made  around  the 
time  of  the  Australian’s 
departure. 

Barnett  the  county's  for- 
mer captain,  was  to  have  had 
his  hearing  yesterday  but  the 
England  and  Wales  Cricket 
Board  deferred  the  meeting: 


Derbyshire's  general  man- 
ager Stewart  Edwards  said: 
"The  ECB  told  us  that  they 
needed  further  information.” 
Durham's  opening  batsman 
Paul  Collingwood  will  miss 
the  rest  or  the  season  because 
of  a hand  Injury.  The  21-year- 
old  Tynesider  was  due  to  have 
surgery  yesterday  after  tear- 
ing tendons  from  a bone  in 
going  for  a slip  catch  in  a 
Second  X3  match. 


INDIAN  officials  have  con- 
ceded there  were  differ- 


ences of  opinion  with  the 
captain  Sachin  Tendulkar 
when  selecting  the  squad  for 
next  week’s  Asian  Cup  one- 
day  tournament 
A member  of  India’s 
Board  of  Control  said: 
“Tendulkar  was  keen  to 
have  [the  middle-order 
batsmen]  Vinod  Kambli 
and  [the  wicketkeeper} 


Nay  an  Mongia  in  the  squad 
but  Instead  the  majority 
picked  Mohammad  Azhar- 
uddin  and  Saba  Karim.” 

Tendulkar  was  then 
quoted  by  a newspaper  say- 
big  that  “they  have  saddled 
me  with  a B-grade  team". 

Ramakant  Desai,  the 
chairman  of  selectors, 
retorted:  “Tendulkar 

knows  the  futility  of  crying 
over  spilt  milk  in  public." 


mother  decade  has 
slipped  by  since  Alec 
Bedser  had  a good  cdd 

_ Aswan  about  the  feet 
that  young  people  today  did 
not  have  the  patience  to  bowl 
leg-spin.  But  then  Sir  Alec 
also  used  to  grumble  that  It 
was  only  former  England  bats- 
men who  were  ever  knighted. 

Today  would  be  an  appro- 
priate occasion  for  this  grand 
old  bowling  knight  to  admit  to 
a touch  of  well-meant  pessi- 
mism. This  week  atone  he  has 
watched  Shane  Wame  hound 
pwgiflnd  in  the  Old  Traflbrd 
Test  and  overseen,  os  man-of- 
the-matcb  adjudicator,  Amer 
Khan’s  efforts  for  Sussex  In 
the  NatWest  Trophy;  and  to 
today’s  Benson  and  Hedges 
final  at  Lord’s  he  can  antici- 
pate the  attraction  of  Ian 
Salisbury,  representing  his 
beloved  Surrey,  pitting  his 
wits  against  Kent's  doughty 
Zimbabwean  Paul  Strang. 

Four  leg-spinners,  four  na- 
tionalities: the  younger  genera- 
tion are  not  quite  spent  yet 
Half  an  hour  in  Strang's 
company  would  convince 
anyone  that  here  is  a leg-spin- 
ner  laden  with  the  patience 
and  responsibility  necessary 
to  master  this  most  chflUeng- 
ing  of  crafts.  He  needs  it  In 
abundance  to  combat  Zimba- 
bwe's lifeless  pitches. 

"Tm  pretty  serious  about 
life,"  he  said.  “Cricket  In- 
volves lots  of  practice,  con- 
versations about  howling, 
extra  training  and  early 
nights  before  a game  — same 
people  even  tell  me  Tm  boring 
— but  Tm  still  cm  the  bottom 
rung.  I don't  think  I’ve 
bowled  on  a pitch  that  has 
helped  me  yet  but  that’s  all 
. part  of  the  challenge.  Gone 
are  the  days  when  you  just 
bowled  leg-spin  at  an  English- 
man and  he  fell  over." 

Strang  is  in  England  as  an 
overseas  stand-in  for  the  West 
Indian  all-rounder  Carl 
Hooper,  a player  of  beguiling : 
talent  Two  years  ago  the  sub- 
stitute’s role  was  entrusted  to 
Aravinda  de  Silva,  who  en- 
sured his  place  in  Kent  his- 
tory with  a century  in  defeat 
in  the  B&H  final 

Strang  sees  his  own  role  dif- 
ferently. As  overseas  players 
go,  be  is  the  ultimate  team 
man.  “I  don’t  see  myself;  like 
Aravinda,  as  a key  player. 
What  I am  is  a utility,  IDO  per 
cent  committed  to  the  cause- 1 
might  take  wickets  but  I might 
win  the  match  with  a catch  or 
a few  runs  when  we  -are  up 
against  It,  who  knows?" 

After  13  Tests,  and  with  a 
bonding  average  tumbling  be- 
low 40.  Strang  has  shared  in- 
sights with  all  the  world’s  teg) 
leg-spinners.  Be  has  spun 


lemons  and  cue  balls  with 
\Varne,  talked  to  Mtiahtaq  Ah- 
med about  bow  to  bluff  bats- 
men with  IMS  storings  and 
discussed  his  attempts  to  bowl 
the  flipper  (they  barn  been 
known  to  fiy  over  the  top  of 
the  nets)  with  AnUKumbte. 

One  reason  that  leg-spin- 
ners share  so  much  informa- 
tion is  that  technique*  prove 
more  variable.  When  Strang 
first  played  In  the  Birming- 
ham League  In  1988.  Mushtaq 
Mohammad  taught  Mm  to 
push  all  bis  fingers  behind 
the  ball  when  bowling  a 
googiy,  a method  also  fa- 
voured by  Kumbto.  “But  War- 
ney  bowls  Ms  googiy  as  if  he 
is  snapping  his  fingers  at  a 
waiter,"  Strang  mused. 

Strang  is  not  a tall  man,  5ft 
9in,  but  what  be  loses  in 
bounce  compared  to  the  likes 
of  Wame  and  Kiuabte  he 
gains  to  loop.  Certainly  a lack 
of  height  has  not  troubled 
him  as  it  did  his  fether,  Ron- 
ald, who  had  to  emigrate  to 
Rhodesia  from  Devos  in  the 
1960s  to  satisfy  his  urge  to  be- 
come a policeman. 

Strang  followed  a traditional 
cricketing  route,  playing  for 
Falcon  School  in  Harare, 
which  supplied  eight  Ztmba- 


‘Cricket  involves 
tote  erf  practice 
and  early  nights 
— people  tell 
me  I’m  boring' 


bwe  players  test  year  alone 
and  where  he  did  not  lose  a 
match  for  six  years.  Zimba- 
bwe's. base  remains  limited 
but  a strong  self-belief  and 
work  ethic  enables  them  to 
survive  as  a Test  nation  and 
caused  England  such  embar- 
rassment last  year  that  Lord 
MacLaurin,  in  his  first  pro- 
nouncement as  chairman  of 
the  England  Cricket  Board, 
called  their  visit  “a  shambles". 

It  was  in  Mutare,  in  Zimba- 
bwe's Eastern  Highlands, 
where  Strang  first  took  to  the 
game.  Cricket  had  collapsed 
in  the  government  schools, 
these  was  only  one  club  to  the 
town  and  a civil  war  raged  a 
few  miles  across  the  border  in 
Mozambique.  “It  was  still  a 
very  family  atmosphere, 
though,"  he  recalled. 

The  other  half  of  the  Strang 
Test  team  win  not  be  present 
at  Lord’s  today.  Bryan, 
younger  and  substantially 
taller,  has  dub  commitments 
to  the  Liverpool  Combination. 
“Bryan  has  so  much  talent 
that  he  frustrates  me  some- 
times," Strang  said  fondly. 
“When  we  were  kids  I would 
train  and  he  would  watch  TV. 
HI  have  an  early  night  before  a 
big  game;  hell  say  *How  Is  it, 
guys?*  and  suggest  there  is  Just 
time  for  a quiet  roe.” 


Results 


Football 


LVi  Dundoo  «.  Exotor  1 (Artmuini. 


Rugby  League 


Bradford 

10.  Salford  21:  Warrington  90.  Leeds  a 2 


Golf 


WORLD  MVTTAYIOMAL  (Loch  Lomond)' 
Third  raond  (GGAre  unless  sutod).  IBB 
T Lehman  (US)  G5.  88.  67.  200  9 Fuiko 
tSwo)  70. 64.  66.  202  S Jones  (US)  69.  65. 
68  204  E Els  ISA)  70.  69.  66  205  G 
Norman  Mint  68. 60. 69.  P Curry  63  73.  TO 

206  P Stowart  (US)  73.  87.  86:  A Cabrera 
lArg)  87.  72.  87;  G Day  (US)  66.  72.  68:  P 
Broadhurst  88.  70.  68:  M Grennerg  (Swoj 
OB.  69.  6$  J Hoagqman  (Sue)  63.  72.  71 . 

207  C Dacca  (1|>  70,  71.  66;  P O' Malloy 
(4us)  71.  68.  68;  T Purtzer  (US)  SB.  69.  7U. 
200  J Hjsk  (S*n»  70, 70.  88:  M James  73. 

71.  6S  200  J Pnmovlk  (Swe)  70.  71.  68.  T 
B|om  i Don)  72. 07.  70.  C Montgomerie  89. 
70.  70:  L Mize  (US  l 70.  69.  TO:  M HallMrg 
ISwo)  67.  71.  71.  p HodUon  (Swe)  73,  70. 
66:  L Westwood  70.  73.  6ft  S Field  68.  68. 
73  210  n Gocaen  ISA)  71.  70.  69.  0 
Cooper  71.  70.  6*  A Collar!  73,  69,  66;  n 
Alianby  1AU3)  68.  72.  70:  J SandeUn  (Sum) 
67.  72,  71.  D Topping  71.  67.  72:  D Rotisrt- 
Bim  71.  72.  87  211  P McGMey  72.  69.  70; 
P Mitchell  69.  72.  To.  P-U  Johansson  (Swat 

72.  71.  68.  R Ftomirty  69.  68.  74.  812  J 
Hawfos  |SA)  72.  70.  70;  W Wosmor  (SA) 
7ft  70.  7ft  fl  Russell  70,  70.  7ft  C Sumaon 
(Spl  70.  70.  7ft  N Faldo  67.  73.  7ft  □ Clarke 
72.  EB.  72:  M A Jlnrenm  (Sp)  89.  7ft  70. 
21®  H Cl  ark  7ft  70.  71;  E Canonlca  CHJ  72. 
70.  71;  p Ealea  68.  74.  71;  S Ames  ITrl)  70. 
72. 71:  B Boxall  71.  72. 70.  214  fl  K srtsson 
(Swoj  70.  71.  73.  R Loo  70.  71.  71  P Po- 
land |Swa)  TS.  67.  7ft  0 Howell  67.  75.  72: 
R Damron  (US)  TO.  89.  75.  P Harrington  71. 
7ft  71.  K Eriksson  (Swal  68.  75.71.  S McAl- 
KMf  68.  68.  77.  SIB  H T Witty  (US)  72.  68. 
75.  I Cornua  69.  71.  75.  R Wlllteon  70.  70. 
72.  216  U Roo  73.  70.  73.  fl  Muntz  iNetfi) 
89.  74.  73.  217  I Wooantun  7ft  71.  7*.  P 
Out  riel  iSwitz)  69.  74.  74.  a 18  P Baker  70. 
72.  76.  3 Grnapasantl  (111  7ft  73.  75;  D 
Carter  7ft  73.  75:  R CtayBon  72.  71,  75:  G 
NUWew  (US)  70.  73,  75  210  M Gates  70. 
72. 76;  O Clark  6ft  74.  77.  221  M Tunnlditf 
80.  76.  78.  222  J Spence  73,  70.  7ft  O 
GUIord  71.  72.  7g. 

QUAD  CfXY  CLASSIC  (Coal  Valley.  Illi- 
nois). Alt  mien!  hadm  (US  unless 
stanw)  SB  0 Halltwrg  M R Cochran;  D 
Stockton  Jr  S McCarty.  67  R Black:  £ 
Dougherty.  0 Mayfair.  K Parry.  J Gal- 
lagher Jr.  B Rentier.  E Johnson;  E Au- 
brey D Toms:  K Fergus:  B Estes;  M Sulli- 
van; T Stmpsarn  R Gomez;  □ Edwards;  R 
Hume:  S verptank;  J P Hayes.  T Pemico 


Cricket 

Benson  & Hedges  Final 

0891  22  88  + 


Match  Reports 

Surrey  44  V Kent  37 
Complete  county  scores 


0891  22  88  30 

tauscoarmoumriLTniB.  ePRwr. 
■a.  is  now  umc.  (sib  1*1  fee.  nruG 


smrawi 


Z&eGuardlan 


^INTERACTIVE 


Jr.  B Koefle;  J CKeefn.  Ata*  do  g Wane 
(NZi.  G HlarsieOi  (Swe).  9 Toiaurang)  l HZ). 
70  j Nun  iVonj:  A Pointer  (Aus):  w Schulte 
ISai.  72  n Alaream  (Mem. 

SENIOR  OefDHAN  OPW  (Ubmlingeoi 
First-round  loads**  (GB/Ire  unless 
Stalecll  82  N Rajtfioe  (Aus).  «7  D Jones 
«9  S Fran  tuSl.  J R DeHch  IUS):  M Bern- 
bridge:  C Onlay:  N Coles;  T But  iSAI.  70 
G Pans!  Kh:  a Bordha  (US):  J Rhodes:  0 
Dalzlol  1U5).  R CompagnoU  (Ft):  E Poiland. 
P Leonard  71  5 Walker.  U Peel;  W Arm- 
strong (USi;  T Honon.  S Ma rural  (Trt).  B 
Wanes:  M treason,  m McCrono. 

US  WOMEN'S  OPEN  i Pumpkin  Ridge.  Or- 
ogon|-  Fh*t-*owd  loaders  (IIS  unless 
mated  I1  27  l Neumann  iSwre)  SB  5 Red- 
man: K Rc,Dt»ns.  D Riniurd:  S Ri  PaV 
iSKorj.  SB  L Kano  lCjn):  T Johnson  (GB): 
M Spencor-Ooviin.  N Laoez  TO  A didos 
(Peru):  H Jen  os;  J C>iuasinponr  A Nicho- 
les (OB):  P Sinn.  71  L Hockney  (GB).  K 
Williams;  A Fukusninu  ijapanj:  c Pierce 
/GB);  D Egqmhnq.  s Smyora  (Ausl;  B 
Kuehn,  J McGill.  J Stephenson  (Ausj.  J 
Pltoocfc. 

BUROPBAH  WOSEtTS  TEAM  CHJUMPt- 
QMSMP  (Nordcemer  Club:  Fin).  Pint 


0,  Scotland  2 lEng  Firstr  E flaieifte'K 
Stupples  tost  to  A Rooe/H  Knm^lmi  41 
19th:  R KudsotvK  Rostron  lost  la  J Mod- 
•Bull.  Hfenotaon  1 up  Ownuk  1. 
BMw  1 (Dan  first)  A MoKkcnLetnyR  Hav 

muasen  low  10  S PB^toWL  Daeta  at  10th 
C Kadd/K  M H H Morgan/N  Evans  453. 
France  1.  Spain  I.  Italy  ft  Sweden  ft 


Tennis 


DAVIS  CDPi  Eta-o/ Africa  Zone:  Group 
Oam  Khm  UVnuine  and  Britain  level  1-1 
T llnanan  lOBl  hi  A Rybalko  |uhr)  3-6. 
6-1.  6-3.  4-6.  6-1;  A KMfmdSW  (Ulr?  M (3 
Rusedski  IGB)  «r-l.  fr-1.  3-«.  fi-2. 

ATP  SWISS  OPEN  (Gstaodi-  Quarter- 
Ikoto  J Atoert  VSoca  (Spl  M N KMer 
(Gar)  6-4.  6-3:  A CorrulteISp)  M A Bere- 
aotogul  (Sal  »-*.  5-0.  F HanSBa  (Spl  M j 
Sanchez  (Sp)  6-4.  B-3;  W Ferreira  ISA)  W 
M RmMt  I5*l tz)  7-5.  7-6. 

ATP  SWEDISH  OHM  (Basted).  Quarter- 
Itatabi  J-A  Karin  iSp)  w T Nydahi  (Swot 
6-ft  6-1:  ■ Norman  (Swe)  hi  J Taranto 
(US)  6-ft  6-3:  K Kooem  iSknak)  bt  U 
Lara ?on  (Swe)  6-4,  rec  C Coda  (Spl  th  P 
PredrUCESOn  (Swe)  6-ft '6-3 
HALL  OF  FAME  CHAMPIONSHIPS 
(Newport.  Rhode  131.  OumIsi-  flnrin  L 


Uncial  bt  A Raduioseu  (Gw)  6-3. 
7-6.  S Itarpalan  (Arm)  bt  S StoDe  |Aus) 
6-3.  7-5. 


(Bristol)-  Dearter-Roais:  H Pstcfcay  IGSI 
bt  O Burrtiua  (Sp)  6-4.  3-0.  9-4;  A Him 
(NZ)  bt  P TramaccM  |Aus)  6-7. 6-4.  6-3.  S 

PiwoiollUu  mi  bt  j Coetzee  |SA)  6-3. 

6-1;  M Nauarra  (til  bt  J Dbiflado  (GBl  6-ft 
6-76-3 

LTA  WOMDIT  SATBLLrn  (FetIMtOwe)- 
Teml  ftoelai  K Cron  (OB)  bt  A Janes 
(GB)  8-3.  6-3;  S Dm  Soar  iSA)  « N Gran- 
din  (SA)  3-3  rot 


Baseball 


AMBRICAM  LEAGUE;  OaMsfld  4.  Ana. 
helm  8.  Boston  ft  Toronto  7 (1  linns).  NY 
Yankees  10.  Detron  3:  Chicago  WS  ft  Kan- 
sas City  3.  Minnesota  8.  Cleveland  £ Seat- 
tle 1ft  Tomb  9. 

NATIONAL  LEAfiUEt  Chteoao  Cube  2.  St 
Louis  3:  Florida  9.  PWIadelpma  7;  Pitts- 
burgh 0.  Houston  7:  AdanUi  7.  NY  Men  10: 
Colorado  5.  San  D1090  if;  Los  Angeles  1 1. 
Son  Franc)  0. 


Chess 


DORTMUND  GRANDMASTERS  (Ger- 
many) Round  Sin  V Anand  jine)  S B 


Golfs nd  (Belarus)  ft  V Kramnik  (Bus)  1.  j 
awl  S.  H 


Pol  (jar  (Hun)  O.  A Yueupov  (Owl  ..  .. 
Hutmer  (Ger)  Jt  V Ivanchuk  lUkrl  1.  N 
Short  (Eng) a,  A Karpov  (Rus)ft  V Topalov 
fBul)  ft  1 mMimim  Kramnik  a.  Ananas.  Pot- 
gatr  M.  AIm  Snort  2ft 


Cricket 


TOUR  HATCH:  Stiealer  Pakkslan  A 119 
1 Salim  Elahl  S3:  Anthony  6-34)  and  357 1AJ1 
NOCYl  114.  AntlKHiv  J-79).  MCC3KIKLT 
Arthurian  ZDOno.  G W Flower  78;  S ho  alb 
Akhur  5-W.  Aj;har  Mohmood  4-90l  and 
16-0  MCC  won  by  10  wickets. 

SECOND  XI  CHAMPIONSHIP:  Ctvwrtor- 
fJwfcfc  Dorbyahne  371-9  doc  and  MI-6 
dec.  Durham  301-2  dec  and  105.  Derby- 
shire won  oy  205  runs.  Ctavadam  Somer- 
set 24K  and  207-9  dec  HampMurs  137  and 
135  (Mucgtil  7-21)  Somersai  won  by  ISO 
runs  Usmpilai  YortcatiHo  336-6  doc  and 
1766  dec.  Middles  an  195  ana  156  (Fisher 
5-»T).  Yorkshire  won  Oy  161  ruro.  Hnst- 
Ingdeiu  Lancashire  365-7  dec  (M  E Har- 
vey 92.  J J Haynes  7lno,  R j Green  S3.  N T 
nude  srt  and  321-9  doc  <M  E Harvey  SB; 
Stantord  4-1051.  Kent  204  (E  T 9mnh  77. 
Kesdy  7-74)  and  264  |G  Keedy  6-75 1 Lan- 
cashire won  by  12B  runs.  Hbwi  Sussex 
383  and  303-5  |M  P E Peirce  144.  j P 
Pyemonl  691.  Gtoucestershiro  33W  dec 
and  2S3  (R  I Dawson  74.  R c J Williams  55. 
JM  M Averts  52).  Sussex  won  by  113 runs. 
Trent  Bridget  Surrey  174  and  374-1  |N 
Shahid  200 no.  D J Bicknell  160 no).  Notting- 
hamshire 387-8  dec.  Match  drawn. 


(6-1):  3,  Antrim)  (0-1  Fsv).  8 ran.  Shft 
2JC.  (M  Tompkins)  Tote.  tB  JO:  Eft 80.  £2.80. 
£1.40.  Dual  F:  £88.90  CSF.  C46  49.  7AQ 
(1m  47  SSydaJi  1,  VERDIAN,  K Fallon 
(7-Si:  X.  TkSgN  16-11: 3,  Bardaa 
WH  Bov  (8-1).  3-1  Jt  Fsv  Rusk.  7 ran.  ft  ft 
(P  Harris)  Toie.  S3. 10.  C2.60.  £2.10  Dual  F: 
S2060  CSF:  £23  11.  Tncast  £14145  NR: 
Shatfishaves.  BJW  (71  1 22yds )>  1,  TA- 
UNT BL  SULTAN,  M Roberta  |9-1|:  2, 
Vmartoi  (11-2);  3.  BoesXre  Lady  (11-21. 
8-1 1 Fav  H<jii may.  5 ran  ft  shd.  (B  McMa- 
hon) Tote:  Ca.60;  la.OO.  Cl. 70.  Dual  F: 
£2641  CSF.  CSCJXJ.  NFL  Highly  Respected. 


Sport  in  brief  I Rugby  League 


Basketftsall 


HAMILTON 


6JO  (Of  4ydah  1,  PALLIUM,  Mr  R Hals 
(4-1  J1  Fav).  2,  Bribay  Star  |16-1l;  3, 
Stmdoro  (15-1).  10  ran.  ft  shd  (D  Nolan) 
Tout  £5.60;  Cl  30.  53.10.  £4.00  Dual  F. 
£1930.  Trio:  £3430  CSF:  £38.80.  Tricast: 
£493.85.  7JtO  (n  4yds)t  1,  PICRPCMMT, 
R Winston  (lv-4).  St,  tochMang  (1V-4):  3, 
Mqudan  (9-4  Fav)  S ran.  ft  1ft  (R  Fa- 
hey) Tola:  EL9Q:  £180.  £130  Dual  F: 
£050.  CSF.  £9.77.  TJ»  (6*  ffyda£  1, 
PALDOST.  Dale  Gibson  133-1),  2,  Rda» 
tor  (33-1);  3,  LraUbg  Prtncw  (7-2).  II 


Cycling 

TOUR  OS  FRANCS:  Slxtll  riage  (Le 

Blanc  ro  Kdrarrios.  2t7^Lmj:  1,  J Bti|le- 
vans  (Noth)  TVM  Shr  58m, n 9sac  ft  D Ab- 
dauiaporov  lllzti)  Lotto.  3.  U Traversonl 
■ill  Mercaume  Uno:  4.  N Mlnall  III]  Batik;  5. 
F Moncassin  (F,j  GAN.  6.  R McEwen  (Aus) 
Rabobank  all  same  time.  Altai  27.  C 
Boa  re  man  |GB|  GAN.  31.  M Sciandrl  (GB) 
La  Francatse  Oei  Jwix.  bath  same  urns 
Overt*  Jfnrtkiua.  1.C  Vsaseur  (Fr)  GAN 
34hr  irmin  4-soor,  2.  E Zabel  (Gen  Tele- 
com at  2 09:  3.  M Cioollim  1111  Saacd  2.15: 
4 Boardman  2.S4:  5.  J Ullrich  (Ger)  Tele- 
kom 2Mi.  6 F Vandenbroucke  iBeh  Maps! 
ftOO:  7.  S O'Grady  |Aus)  GAN  3.03  Abe: 
50  Scanon  5 39. 

Equestrianism 

ROYAL  INTERNATIONAL  HORSE 
SHOW  IHIckslaadl:  Royal  International 
Grand  Mr  (Pat  Smyth*  Uanwial  Tro- 
phy). 1.  virtual  village  Asmey  (M  WhitaKar. 
GB)  dear  5<i9sec:  ft  TAune  IP  Charles. 
Ira)  cir  5UK  3.  virtual  Viiijou  Tlnka's  Boy 
|N  Skelton.  GB)  dr  57  SO.  Royal  lntemo- 
tbaM  Scowl  CbMhnae:  1.  F«to,  (p 
Geertrtk,  Nalli)  BftKsac:  ft  Virtual  VUId&O 
Hunters  Level  (J  Whither.  QOj  55  37:  3, 
Convent  Kill  Diamond  (n  Sulalne.  Ire) 
55.54 


ran.  ft  2t  |M  Hammond)  Tote:  CBS.80: 
£8.70.  £4.70.  £2-20  Dual  F:  £241.66  Trta 
£264.00.  CSF:  £739  97. 


Weekend  fixtures 


(3.0  unless  mated) 

Rugby  Union 

MTERNATKMAL  MATCH:  Australia  v 
England  (11.0.  Sydney  Flian  sun. 


BmBRNAnONAL  MATCH:  US  v Wotw 


(1  Oam.  San  Franctseo). 

Rugby  League 


STONES  SUPBt  LEAGUJE:  Parts  v Wigan 
(7  Oi.  Tupurom  Sheffield  v London 
(3,15):  St  Helens  v HatHax  (6  36). 


The  rugby  league  riub  Shef- 
field Eagles  yesterday  ob- 
tained a 40  per  cent  stake  in 
Sheffield  Sharks,  the  former 
Budweiser  Basketball  League 
champions.  Eagles  replace 
the  Mushroom  Group,  who 
have  retained  a 10  per  cent 
stake.  Crysalis  Group,  the 
owners  of  Queens  Park 
Rangers  and  Wasps,  remain 
the  Sharks'  majority  owners. 

Derby  Storm  have  ap- 
pointed the  American  Steve 
Tucker  as  their  coach  to 
succession  to  Jeff  Jones,  who 
was  released  this  week.  It  is 
Tucker's  third  Budweiser 
League  appointm'ent, 
following  disappointing  stints 
at  Kernel  Hempstead  and  Bir- 
mingham Bullets. 

Supporters  of  the  Worthing 
Bears  have  appealed  to  local 
benefactors  to  come  forward 
with  the  £30,000  needed  to 
save  the  dub  from  extinction 
next  week.' 


FIRST  EHVtSIOMi  Hull  KR  v WMtohavan: 
SalgMof  v WekeMd.  Swlmoe  v Dews- 
bury. Wtonea  v FeattaruonQ:  Woridngton 
v Huddersfield. 

SECOND  DIVISION:  Bailey  v Bramley 
(3.15'r  Doncaster  v Huffttae  PrMCOt  v 
RncMofe:  Vork  v Lmlgh. 


Cricket 


Evening  Racing 

CHEPSTOW 


•40  (1w  14yds£  1,  WTTH  A WOL. 
Sarah  Jadoon  (14-1).  S,  Saratoga  Rod 
(7-1).  Si  Kewana  IS-ll,  9->  Fav  Tang- 
ehan  T1  ran.  SM.  1ft  (H  Candy)  Tale: 
£1ft30:  C3M  £ft40.  0.70.  Dual  F;  £4030. 
Trio’  D 15.60  CSF:  £95  18  Triune  £861  89. 
7.10  (la  14yds):  1.  GOLD  LANCS,  S 
Whitworth  (12-1):  t.  Dr  Waedateeft 
(20-1).  3,  4am  Shrtoe  (£0-1),  4,  Zptom 
(1V-1).  5-1  Fbv  Shouldbbflrey  19  ton.  ft  ft 
(fl  O'Sullivan)  Tote1  ESX20:  £4  80.  £540. 
BMO.  Duel  F-  £200  Btt.  C3F.  £227 3D.  Trt- 
cast  nans  Ift  W*  Speedy  Snat»  Pride 
7 JO  free  *t  ZSydak  1,  ORACBVL 
LABS.  Fsi  Eddery  (9-4  Jt  Fav):  3,  Sous*- 
mo  Bay  (7-lfc  ft  to*  Patlridgo  (5-1) 
9-4  Jt  Fav  Clro’8  Pearl.  5 ran  1ft  ft  ID 
Lost?)  Job:  £266.  £1-50.  £2J0.  Dual  F: 
C9SL  CSF.  £10.83  • 


■AM  CUP  (11.0.  one  day)-  fteati  Lordtot 
Kent  v Surrey. 

TOUR  Match  (no.  'one  day):  Mto- 
bur^o  Scotland  « Australians. 
HORTHBBt  RJKTRIC  TROPHY  (IIS. 
one  day):  Sum  tout  iwgto  YocKstuie  v 
Durham. 

TOMORROW 

AXA  LIFE  LSAQUE  (ftO,  one  day): 
Deriiy:  Dertjyshlre  v rorkahim.  ctimur- 
l«-Stre«tf  Durham  v Warwickshire. 
Southampton  Hampshire  v Worcester' 
4nre  Trent  BridgK  Nottinghamshire  v 
Somerset.  Hove:  Sussex  v 
GtoucBBtershlre. 

■kCAIN  CHALUMOE  («.().  dm  day): 
V-vIhiiuu^h  Ebwx  v LataasMrahlre. 
TOUR  MATCH  ni.o.  one  day).  Waborifc 
€uB  » v Pakistan  A. 

UHR  COURat  CWtP  (ITA  two 
daysLMMfbui'ouM,  CC:  WHMMra  * Corrv 
wall  Orivoaoyi  Shropshire  v Woles.  Rad- 
tette  Hern  v Norfolk.  SoutbM  Parte  Bed. 
tanWlUro  v Lincolnshire.  Tyuwnvrtto 
Northumberland  v Camtvldgeshtre. . 


Tennis 

Mark  Petchey,  the  British 
No.  4,  reached  the  semi-finals 
of  the  Bristol  Challenger  yes- 
terday by ' defeating  Oscar 
Burrleza  of  Spain  6-Z.  6-7, 6-3 
and-  will  play  the  New  Zea- 
lander Alistair  Hunt  for  a 
place  in  the  ftoaL  The  other 
British  qpartatflnaUst,  Ja- 
mie Delgado,‘lost  in  three  sets 
to  Mose  Navarra  of  Italy,  who 
now  plays  his. compatriot  ste- 

feno  Pescostdldo. 


CHESTER 

(LOO  (7f  1 XZyda):  1,  MVTTONft  MIS- 
TAlUft  fl  nranch  (S-?  Fdvf.  ftShwttv 
row  (13-27;  5,  BMUrd  Lady  (7-1)  12  ran.- 
1,  2 | A BflUoy)  Tom.  £3.00.  £1  40.  £2  10. 
£130.  Duo)  F-  oam  Trio:  I4ft»  CSF: 
£17  47.  Tncast  EB5.W.  NR:  My  Handsome 
Prince.  Pamhor. TM  (im« Myda)i  1, 
NKHOL  FWTv,  D Biggs  (7-1):  X.  BHn  Mg 


Hockey 


WOHBIto  INTawAnOMAL  (Blatwrn): 
Snatand  V Spate  (4.0).  Ynmimi  Eng- 
land v Scotland  doicn. 
women's  RaPtasEKTAnva  (uue- 
Elull):  England  U-Ti  u Olton  WW  RO). 
ToMcmnvr  EngJand  u*T  v 00OO  MV 
(10.0). . 


Chess 

Judit  Polgar’s  attempt  to  be- 
come the  first  woman  ranked 
among  the  world's  top  .10 
grandmasters  received  a set- 
back yesterday,  writes  Leon- 
ord  Barden.  The  20-year-old. 
Hungarian  was  unbeaten  for 
five  rounds  at  toe  elite  tour- 
nament in'  .Dortmund,  but 
resigned  to  the  Russian  world 
No- 2 Vladimir  Kramnik, 
whom  she  has  never  beaten. 
in  round  six.  The  defeat 
dropped  her  to  third  place  to 
the  standings,  behind  Kram- 
nik and  the  world  No.  3 Vlshy 
Anand  of  India.  . 


Wigan  the  last  thing  Paris 
need  to  get  back  on  track 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


PARIS  St-Germain  will 
face  arguably  the  ster- 
nest test  of  thejr  charac- 
ter In  a brief  and  troubled  his- 
tory when  they  line  up 
against  Wigan  Warriors  at 
the  Charlety  Stadium  tonight 
PSG,  still  without  a home 
win  this  season,  have  debts  of 
an  estimated  £300.000  — after 
less  than  two  years  in  exis- 
tence — while  there  have  »*ap 
been  allegations  about  the  va- 
lidity of  some  of  the  visas  ob- 
tained by  the  23  Australasian 
players  who  make  up  the  bulk 
of  their  playing  staff. 

Earlier  this  week  Harry 
Jepson,  a member  of  the 
Rugby  Football  League  board 
of  directors  and  a director  of 
PSG,  claimed  that  the  French 


club's  future  was  "secure' ' in 
spite  of  the  problems  which 
have  emerged.  A police  ex- 
amination of  the  rinb's  deal- 
ings is  now  threatened. 

This  is  not  the  ideal  work- 
ing background  for  Andy 
Goodway,  the  PSG  coach  who 
replaced  the  dismissed  Peter 
Mulholland  earlier  to  the  sea- 
son. He  has  enough  on  his 
plate  trying  to  steer  the  club 
away  from  bottom  place  and 
relegation.  But  PSG  are  likely 
to  be  kept  waiting  for  that 
first  home  win. 

Not  that  Wigan  will  go  into 
the  game  quite  the  over- 
whelming favourites  they 
might  have  been.  They  were 
severely  embarrassed  at  Lon- 
don last  week  and  tonight’s 
side  will  be  far  from  their 
strongest 

Jason  Robinson  and  Gary 


Connolly  were  to  the  Rest  of 
the  World  side  defeated  28-8 
by  Australia  to  Brisbane  yes- 
today  and  Paul  Koloi  and 
Darryl  Caxdiss  seem  certain 
to  be  missing  from  the  back 
division  as  weH  Against  that 
Nigel  Wright  is  expected  to 
return  at  standoff 

From  Australia,  mean- 
while. comes  confirmation 
-that  Paris  will  play  to  the 
World  Club  Championship,  a 
tournament  to  which  they 
recorded  one  of  only  three 
wins  by  European  clubs. 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
Australian  Super  League  said 
there  was  no  question  of  PSG 
missing  the  trip  to  Australia 
but  she  refused  to  comment 
on  the  club’s  long-term 
fixture,  Intimating  that  it  was 
a matter  for  the  European 

Super  League. 


Broncos  tighten  the  reins  on  roving  White 


THE  London  Broncos  travel 
to  Sheffield  tomorrow 
without  three  players  who 
contributed  a huge  amount  to 
their  defeat  of  Wigan  War- 
riors last  week,  writes  Paul 
Fitzpatrick. 

Martin  Offiah  and  Shaun 
Edwards,  two  former  Wfejan 
Payers,  are  injured  and  Josh 
White,  the  Australian  half- 
hack  who  has  had  an  out- 
standing season  with  the 
Broncos,  has  been  suspended 
by  toe  dub  fiw  a fortnight,-  . 

London  said  White  was 
banned  for  missing  a.  training 
session.  White  claims  the  sus- 
pension has  been  Imposed  be- 
cause his  dub  .believe  he  fore 
signed  for  Hon  Sharks— “bat 
that  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth".  ' 

White's  contract  with  Lon- 
don runs  out  at  toe  end  iff  foe 


season  and  he  has  been  linked 
in  recent  weeks  with  the 
Sharks,  who  secured  their 
dace  to  next  season’s  Super 
League  when  they  beat  Hud- 
dor sf laid  Giants  . last 
Saturday. 

White  watched  that  game 
and  his  presence  at  the  McAl- 
pine  Stadium  suggested  a 
Stove  to  HuD  might  be  in  the 
offing. 

Tony  Currie,  the  London 

coach,  is  not  pleased  and  has 
accused  the  Sharks  of  making 


an  illegal  approach.  White  in- 
sists he  has  dime  nothing 
underhand  and  has  not 
signed  anything.  The  Hull 
chairman  Tim  WIlby  has  de- 
nied any  Illegal  approach. 

White  said  he  was  at  the 
match  because  of  his  friend- 
ship* with  Peter  Walsh,  the 
Hull  coach,  and  Brad  Hepl, 


one  of  the  players.  "TO  tell  the 
truth,  1 don’t  even  know 
where  Hums,”  he  said- 
. Tony  Mestrov,  toe  Broncos 
prop,  has  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  the  squad 
together.  If  that  could  be 
achieved,  Mestrov  said,  toe 
Broncos  had  a real  chance  of 
making  rugby  league  a suc- 
cess to  London/  BuL  if  foe 
squad  were  allowed  to  disinte- 
grate, he  would  have  na  hesi- 
tation about  returning  to 
Australia.  • .- 

■ Salford’s  coach  Andy  Greg- 
ory will  appear  before  foe 
Rugby  Football  ^League's 
board  of  director  tt  espial 
his  comments  afte?  foe  R«®, 
34-18  Super  Learnt,  defeat  at 
Leeds  last  Sunday.  ^Gregory 
called  toe  Wigan  refetee  Rote 
ert  Connolly  a "big  head*  and 
a "poser",  . 
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British  Grand  Prix 
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makes  an  uneasy  peace 


Richard  Williams  meets  a frustrated 
world  champion  who  has  been  criticised 
by  his  manager  and  let  down  by  his  car 


TWELVE  months  after 
Damon  hat  took  pole 
position  for  his  home 
grand  prix  as  part  of 
his  triumphal  pro- 
gress to  the  Formula  One  title 
he  woke  up  yesterday  to  read 
that  he  was  apparently  under 
threat  of  dismissal  from  one 
of  the  worst  teams  on  the 
grid. 

The  Arrows- Yamaha  boss 
Tom  WaDcinahaw  had 
apparently  reacted  to  a string 
of  poor  performances,  and  to 
Hfll’s  comments  about  the  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  himself  moti- 
vated, by  tailing  a number  of 
Journalists  that  Rill  had  “gone 
to  sleep”  that  he  had  “an  ap- 
plication problem”  and  that  It 
was  up  to  a driver  who  was 


‘You  can’t  sit 
there  and 
pretend  you’re 
at  the  front, 
as  hard  as  you 
might  try’ 


being  paid  £4-5  million  a year 
to  provide  his  own  motivation 

Walkinshaw  was  careful  to 
add:  “It's  for  me  to  help  him, 
not  drop  Him  in  it.  We  both 
know  he’s  capable  of  better 
and  well  support  Him  100  per 
cent.”  But  the  Scot  is  wise  in 
the  ways  of  the  media  and  it 
can  hardly  have  been  a sur- 
prise for  him  to  see  his  words 
appear  under  tabloid  head- 
lines such  as  “TO  Sack  Hop 
MU"  and  “Get  Your  Arse  In 
Gear  Or  You’re  Sacked". 

Hfll  was  predictably  furi- 
ous, accusing  the  journalists 
of  irresponsibility  and  mis- 
quotation and  manhandling  a 
Daily  Mirror  reporter  out  of 
the  Arrows  motorhome  be- 
fore inviting  him  back  in  to 
give  him  a piece  of  his  mind. 

Walkinshaw  was  quick  to 
Issue  a clarification.  “Some 
people  have  quoted  in  the 
newspapers  that  1 said  Da^ 
mon’s  under  threat  .of-  the- 
sack.  That’s  a total  lie.  It  was 
never  discussed,  never  been 


considered.  Damon’s  got  a 
fixture  with  this  team.  If  the 
team  can  get  the  right  engine, 
Damon  wants  to  stay.  I be- 
lieve; and.  if  Damon  delivers 
what  we  know  he’s  capable  of, 
we  want  him  There’s  no  cri- 
sis!. There  have  been  no  great 
arguments.  We  both  sat  down 
and  looked,  at  ways  we  could 
improve  our  performance.” 

That  was  a reference  to  an 
exchange  of  views  that  oc- 
curred after  the  team’s  poor 
showing  at  the  recent -French 
Grand  Prix,  where  Pin  was 
outqualified  by  his.  unrated 
team-mate  Pedro  Diniz  and 
then  crashed  on.  the  first  lap. 

The  depth  of  the  problems 
within  the  Arrows  pit  and  a 
possible  cause  of  HSTs  dis- 
content, was  revealed  in 
remarks  yesterday  by  the  de- 
signer John  Barnard,  who 
joined  the  team  in  mid-season 
after  leaving  Ferrari.  “The 
first  thing  we  had  to  do."  Bar- 
nard said,  “was  remake  lots 
of  components  to  make  sure 
that  they  were  within  the 
safety  margins  that  we  work 
to.  There  had  been  problems.” 

He  described  his  first  im- 
pressions of  working  with  HSL 
as  “quite  good.  I find  it  easy  to 
talk  to  him  about  what  the 
car’s  doing.  The  issue  that's 
blown  up  recently  is  a little  bit 
of  frustration  cm  both  sides. 
We’ve  got  to  move  him  up  the 
grid,  and  I think  we  can”. 

This  week’s  announcement 
that  Mugen-Honda  will  sup- 
ply engines  exclusively  to 
Jordan  next  season  was 
thought  to  be  another  blow  to 
Arrows  but  Barnard  made  the 
surprising  claim  that  Walkin- 
shaw had  decided  on  an  en- 
gine supplier  “six  or  seven 
weeks  ago".  He  added  that  it 
was  up  to  his  boss  to  reveal 
the  manufacturer’s  Identity. 

After  a practice  session  in 
which  Rill  again  failed  either 
to  make  progress  up  the  tim- 
ing sheets  or  even  to  out- 
perform Diniz  — the  pair  fin- 
ished in  19th  and  20th  {daces 
— - the  world  champion 
emerged  to  defend  himself!. 

“The  point  to  make  is  that 
it’s  been  a very  difficult  year 
for  Tom  as  well  as  for  me,”  be 
said; -“Sometimes  frustration 
is  evident  not  only  in  drivers 
but  in  team  managers.  He's 


That  yoke  isn’t  funny  any  more . . . Damon  Hill  and  Turn  Walkinshaw  try  to  force  smiles  as  they  pose  in  partnership  at  Silverstone  yesterday  morning 


entitled  to  put  a rocket  up  the 
bum  of  Mb  drivers.  Every 
team  manager  does  that  I’ve 
had  much  worse  criticism 
from  other  team  managers. 

"We’ve  got  to  work  as  hard 
as  we  can  to  rectify  the  situa- 
tion. There’s  never  been  a 
problem  between  Tom  and 
me.  We’ve  always  been  get- 
ting on  very  well  and  talking 
about  making  things  better. 
Unless  someone  baa  changed 


the  rules,  I*m  still  world 
champion  and  i strn  have  the 
No.  1 on  the  car  and  1 still 
want  to  go  out  there  tomor- 
row and  do  the  best  I can.” 
There  had  been  speculation 
that  Walkinshaw ’s  outburst 
was  the  result  erf  learning  that 
Hill  bad  already  pledged  him- 
self to  another  foam  for  next 
season  but  the  driver  indi- 
■cated  that  he  might  stay  if 
certain  conditions  were  met. 


“My  goal  is  to  be  hack  in  the 
hunt  for  a world  champion- 
ship as  soon  as  possible,”  he 
said.  *Td  like  that  to  be  with 
Arrows,  if  they're  able  to  offer 
me  the  right  package.  Tom 
now  has  the  best  designer  in 
Formula  One  and,  with  a de- 
cent engine,  I know  Arrows 
can  produce  a very  competi- 
tive car  for  next  year.” 
Perhaps  unwisely  he 
repeated  his  belief  that  moti- 


vation is  not  the  same  at  the 
back  of  the  grid  as  it  is  at  the 
front  “You  can’t  sit  there  and 
pretend  you’re  at  the  front  as 
hard  as  you  might  try.  I want 
to  get  back  to  the  front  and  I 
want  Tom  to  give  me  the 
package  that  will  enable  me 
to  do  that  Tm  absolutely  sure 
that  I’ve  given  the  team  as 
much  input  and  as  much  en- 
ergy as  I can.  But  there’s  only 
so  much  the  driver  can  do.” 


When  Walkinshaw’s  com- 
ment that  he  had  gone  “off  the 
bofT  was  raised.  Hill's  hidden 
feelings  began  to  show.  “I’ve 
been  very  keen  to  play  this 
down  and  not  draw  compari- 
sons between  the  package  as  it 
was  represented  by  Tom  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  and 
what  we  actually  have,”  he 
said.  “I  don't  think  it  would  be 
wise  for  that  situation  to 
evolve,  whereby  one  party 
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starts  to  claim  the  other  party 
isn’t  pulling  their  weight." 

The  result  of  their  collec- 
tive failure  over  the  first  half 
of  this  season  was  a day  or 
humiliation  such  as  no  reign- 
ing Formula  One  world  cham- 
pion can  have  suffered  in  the 
47  years  since  the  series 
began.  Even  in  his  year  of  cel- 
ebration once  again  Damon 
Hill  seems  trapped  in  a world 
of  shadows. 


Schumacher  fit  to  wear  the  crown 


-World  champion  in  waiting.  - - Schumacher  atSilverstone 


Alan  Henry  investigates  the  powers 
of  the  world's  outstanding  race  driver 


DDIE  IRVINE  goes 
into  tomorrow’s  Brit- 
ish Grand  Prix  with 
one  of  the  toughest 
assignments  in  the  Formula 
One  business:  driving  the 
second  Ferrari  alongside  the 
man  who  has  inherited  Ayr- 
ton Senna’s  crown  as  the 
greatest  driver  of  his  genera- 
tion — Michael  Schumacher. 

“I  have  never  seen  anyone 
in  a racing  car  like  him,”  said 
Irvine.  "Even  Senna  couldn’t 
do  what  Michael  does.  He  is 
so  quick  straight  out  on  the 
first  lap.  I know  1 can  never 
be  world  champion  in  the 
same  team  as  Michael." 

Ferrari  hold  the  record  for 
wins  in  the  British  Grand 
Prix  at  10,  but  they  last  won 
the  race  in  1990  with  Alain 
Frost  at  the  wheel  and  they 
have  since  been  regarded  as 
also-rans  on  the  wide-open 
swerves  that  abound  at 
Silverstone. 

That  could  all  change 
tomorrow.  Schumacher 
comes  to  the  Northampton- 
shire circuit  not  only  leading 
the  championship  but  aiming 
to  adm  fainter  a knock-out 
blow  to  the  pre-race  favour- 
ites Jacques  Vfileneuve  and 
Williams. 

After  the  French  Grand 
Prix,  Schumacher  confessed 
that  he  could  for  the  first  time 

see  a realistic  chance  of  be- 
coming Ferrari’s  first  world 


champion  driver  since  1979. 
With  three  wins  in  the  past 
four  races  he  is  poised  to 
press  home  his  attack  with 
the  flair  that'  the  Italian 
team’s  technical  director  Ross 
Brawn  believes  is  unique 
among  contemporary  For- 
mula One  drivers. 

“The  main  thing  you 
quickly  realise  about  Michael 
is  that  he  brings  so  much 
logic  to  bear  on  the  business 
of  driving  a grand  prix  car," 
said  Brawn,  who  previously 


worked  with  Schumacher  at 
Benetton  during  his  1994  and 
1995  championship  seasons. 
Tie  will  analyse  what  a car  is 
doing,  report  back  precisely 
what  he  believes  could  be  im- 
proved and  any  change  to  the 
set-up  immediately  results  in 
him  going  faster. 

“That  is  enormously  satis- 
fying for  an  engineer.  He  can 
record  every  detail  of  how  a 
car  behaves  through  a comer, 
for  example,  and  while  the  te- 
lemetry systems  we  have  at 
our  disposal  these  days  are 
pretty  impressive,  it  often 
comes  down  to  talking  to  the 
driver  to  make  real  progress. 

“For  example,  the  telfr- 


There  is  no 
question  that  he  is 
easily  the  best 
driver  I have  ever 
worked  with . . . 

I never  had  the 
opportunity  to  work 
with  Prost  or  Senna. 
But  Michael  is 
clearly  in  the  same 
sort  of  class.’ 

Ross  Brawn 


metry  may  ten  ns  that  the  car 
is  under-steering  on  the  turn- 
in  to  a comer,  translating 
Into  over-steer  as  the  driver 
gets  on  the  throttle  on  the 
exit  But  what  Michael  can 
tell  us  is  which  of  these  char- 
acteristics is  costing  him  the 
most  time.  ‘ 

“He  has  also  changed  his 
approach  since  he  joined  Fer- 
rari, perhaps  displaying  a lit- 
tle more  independence  which, 
I suspect  is  a product  of  hav- 
ing to  fend  for  himself  during 
his  first  year  with  Ferrari, 
which  is  a team  that  tends  to 
involve  its  drivers  more 
closely  in  deciding  how  the 
car  is  developing  than  per- 
haps we  did  when  we  were  at 
Benetton. 

“There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  he  is  easily  the  best 
driver  I have  worked  with,  al- 
though 1 have  to  say  I never 
had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  Alain  Prost  or  Ayrton 
Senna.  But  Michael  Is  clearly 
in  the  samg  sort  of  class." 

Schumacher  burst  on  the 
Fl  scene  in  the  summer  of 
1991  when  be  was  invited  to 
test  at  Silverstone  for  the  Jor- 
dan team,  now  the  employers 
of  his  younger  brother  Raff 

“It  was  instantly  clear  that 
Michael  was  very  special," 
said  Eddie  Jordan.  "We  tested 
him  on  the  south  circuit  at 
Silverstone,  which  in  those 
days  was  a fairly  hair-raising 
place.  Within  a few  laps  he 
was  braking  15  metres  later 
for  the  kink  before  the  pits 
than  anybody  else  who  had 
driven  the  car  and  we  were 


signalling  him  to  come  in  be- 
cause we  thought  he  was  go- 
ing too  quickly  too  soon. 

“But  Michael  knew  what  he 
was  doing.  Within  five  min- 
utes we  were  convinced  that 
he  was  pretty  special.'" 

Ken  Tyrrell  recognises  the 
same  sort  of  natural  talent  in 
Schumacher  that  he  saw  in 
Jackie  Stewart  30  years  ago. 
“It’s  that  terrific  ability  to  put 
in  a fantastically  quick  first 
lap.”  the  veteran  team  owner 
noted.  "Stewart  was  exactly 
the  same,  easily  the  best  of 
his  generation." 

Yet  it  falls  to  Schumacher 
to  offer  the  most  straight- 
forward explanation  of  his 


success.  In  addition  to  all  the 
outstanding  balance,  co-ordi- 
nation and  natural  talent 
needed  to  be  a top  driver,  he 
reckons  on  a mental  edge,  a 
cool  intellect  ideally  suited  to 
Fl.  But  he  is  not  a man  who 
lies  awake  trying  to  analyse 
his  superiority. 

“Look,  the  ability  I have  is 
a natural  thing,”  he  explains. 
“I  don’t  work  at  it,  and  I don’t 
have  to  make  big  prepara- 
tions before  I get  into  the  car. 

"I  just  do  up  the  straps, 
start  the  engine,  let  in  the 
clutch,  and  do  what  I do.”  Ir- 
vine and  all  the  other  drivers 
must  wish  it  was  all  so 
straightforward. 


M have  never 
seen  anyone  in 
a racing  car  like 
him.  Even  Senna 
couldn’t  do  what 
Michael  does. 

He  is  so  quick 
straight  out,  on 
the  first  lap.’ 


Eddie  Inrine 
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Rugby  Union  

Controversial  champion  of  the  grass-roots  puts  the  opposition  to  the  sword  at  last  night’s  meeting  over  the  future  of  the  English  game.  Ian  Malin  reports 

Brittle  handed  the  reins  of  power 


THE  so-called  "war  of 
the  rose”  within  the 
committee  rooms  of  I 
Twickenham  that  has 
blighted  the  English  game 
since  rugby  union  went  open  ! 
two  years  ago  took  its  ex- 
pected turn  last  night. 

At  an  often  highly  charged 
annual  general  meeting  at 
London's  Hilton  Hotel  Cliff 
Brittle,  the  controversial 
champion  of  the  grass-roots, 
was  voted  in  as  the  first  chair- 
man of  the  Rugby  Football 
Union's  new  12-man  manage- 
ment board. 

Brittle,  chairman  of  the 
RFXTs  executive  committee 
Tor  the  past  18  months,  de- 
feated Twickenham's  pre- 
ferred candidate,  the  Sussex 
solicitor  Bob  Rogers,  by  599 
votes  to  357.  and  so  officially 


becomes  the  most  powerful 
England  administrator. 

The  sUmmed-down  board 
will  run  the  game  as  a whole 
alongside  the  English  Rugby 
Partnership,  which  wiH  orga- 
nise sponsorship  and  televi- 
sion deals  for  the  country's 
top  two  divisions:  the  24 
clubs  who  next  month  will 
form  the  new  Allied  Dunbar 
Premiership. 

Brittle,  55,  a successful  mil- 
lionaire businessman  living 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  drew  on 
the  support  of  the  clubs  out- 
side that  Premiership  but  was 
also  able  to  call  on  the  might 
of  some  of  the  sport's  big 
guns. 

Speaking  on  his  behalf  was 
Fran  Cotton,  the  Lions  man- 
ager, who  in  an  impassioned 
speech  claimed  that  Brittle 


was  the  only  man  who  could 
restore  the  trust  of  the  RFU 
following  last  year's  row  be- 
tween Twickenham  and  Eng- 
land's Celtic  partners  in  the 
Five  Nations  over  the  Sky 
Sports  deal.  Cotton  said:  "It 
will  be  a disaster  if  the  losing 
side  does  not  accept  this 
verdict.” 

Cotton's  arguments  were 
countered  by  Will  Carting, 
the  former  England  captain, 
who  arrived  on  the  back  of  a 
motorcycle  from  Ascot  just  in 
time  to  speak  in  support  of 
Rogers.  Carling  accused  Brit- 
tle of  making  a belittling 
remark  about  him  in  front  of 
his  team-mates  before  an  Eng- 
land game  and  claimed  Rog- 
ers was  the  only  man  who 
could  unite  the  Union. 

Brittle,  who  declined  to 


| speak  at  the  meeting,  will 
| head  a board  that  includes  the 
RFIFs  chief  executive  Tony 
Hallett.  Rogers  himself  and 
I John  Jeavons-Fellows,  the  In- 
ternational board  member 
; whom  Brittle  defeated  by  647 
to  332  votes  in  the  election  for 
1 chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  in  January  last 
year.  To  say  it  will  be  difficult 
I for  these  men  to  work 
together  harmoniously  is  an 
, understatement. 

The  main  practical  result  of 
the  election  is  that  a second- 
tier  competition,  resembling 
| a restructured  County  Cham- 
pionship, for  English  quali- 
fied players  may  begin  next 
season.  One  of  Brittle’s  con- 
cerns is  that  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  foreign  players 
joining  the  country's  leading 


clubs  will  ultimately  have  a 
stultifying  effect  on  the 
national  side. 

The  vote  may  also  prove  to 
be  bad  news  for  England's  em- 
battled coach  Jack  Rowell, 
not  a natural  ally  of  Brittle, 
whose  other  high-profile  sup- 
porter Bill  Beaumont  last 
night  became  the  chairman  of 
the  RFU*s  playing  committee 
to  which  the  national  coach 
will  be  answerable. 

Last  night’s  meeting  should 
with  luck  end  a particularly 
acrimonious  period  for 
Twickenham.  Already  an  in- 
dependent inquiry  - into  last 
year’s  Five  Nations  wrangle 
is  being  headed  by  Judge  But- 
ler. Brittle  was  angry  at  being 
excluded  from  the  Sky  negoti- 
ations and  claimed  a pay-per- 
view  clause  would  follow.  The 


Australia  v England  in  Sydney 

Smith  calls 
for  England 
to  let  Rowell 
do  his  job 
on  the  field 
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Greg  Growden  In  Sydney 

JACK  ROWELL  gained 
an  unexpected  ally  — 
his  Australian  counter- 
part Greg  Smith  — on 
the  eve  of  today's  Test  at 
Sydney  Football  Stadium. 

During  the  most  entertain- 
ing of  Smith’s  many  media 
conferences  since  taking  over 
from  Bob  Dwyer  as  Austra- 
lia’s coach  in  October  1935  he 
described  the  campaign  to 
oust  Rowell  with  either  the 
New  Zealander  Graham 
Henry  (coach  of  Auckland).' 
Dwyer  (Leicester)  or  Ian 
McGeechan  (Lions  and  North- 
ampton) as  a "disgrace”. 

Smith  also  made  the  in- 
triguing observations  that  no 
foreigner  should  coach  a 
national  team  and  that  such  a 
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Smith . . . ‘no  morality' 


position  warranted  a maxi- 
mum four-year  coaching  term 
— from  one  World  Cup  to  the 
next.  Smith,  renowned  for  his 
brutal  honesty,  can  inti- 
mately talk  about  this  cloak- 
and-dagger  world  as  his  posi- 
tion has  been  repeatedly  ; 
under  threat,  especially  as  he 
has  yet  to  receive  any  guaran- 
tee that  he  will  take  the  Wal- 
labies to  the  1999  World  Cup. 

Realising  the  pressure 
which  surrounds  such  a job, , 
Smith  thought  it  imperative 
that  he  publicly  support  his 
England  opponent  ‘7  think  it , 
is  a disgrace.  It’s  wrong, 
really  tflamg.  There’s  no  mo- 
rality. XL  they  have  sent  Jack 
i here  toSc’ajob.  let  him  do  it” 
Smithed.  'Tie  seems  to  be 
I very  sa#^ssful  — so  what’s 
all  this  3fc0ut?" 

Smith  argued  that  he  was 
not  overly  worried  about  the 
political  manoeuvrings  of1 
those  who  wanted  his  own 
job.  "You  think  about  it  be- 
cause people  have  their  own  1 
agendas  and  they're  pushing 
things  all  the  time  and  It  sort 
of  makes  you  sick.  But  you 
can’t  say  anything.  So  I just 
think  now  you  might  as  well 
just  be  friends  with  everyone 
and  have  a laugh." 

Was  Smith  interested  in  the 
England* job?  “No.  Bob’s 
{Dwyerl  the  man  there. 

"If  a person  doesn't  do  a 
good  job.  be  should  be 
replaced  and,  if  he  does  a 
good  job,  he  should  be 
allowed  to  go  on.  It’s  that 
simple.  Stiff,  I think  the  ap- 1 
potntment  or  a national  coach 
is  basically  a four-year  thing. 

"Whether  the  person,  no  I 
matter  which  country  they 
are  representing,  wins  or 
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threat  of  pay-for-vlew  has 
always  been  denied  by 
1 Twickenham. 

In  the  democratic  — some 
I would  say  loo  democratic  — 
world  of  the  RFU  some  1X338 
votes  could  have  been  cast. 

; There  are  1,571  full  members. 
502  affiliated  members  as  well 
as  132  university  clubs  and 
133  services  clubs  who  may 
I have  voted  last  night.  That 
means  Bath,  the  greatest  club 
side  in  the  history  of  the 
English  game,  have  the  same 
say  as  Menwith  HXU  Quakers 
of  Yorkshire  League  Six. 

It  was  Brittle’s  success  in 
appealing  to  the  Menwith  Hill 
Quakers  of  this  world  that  as- 
sured his  success  In  last 
night's  vote.  But  the  £87.5  mil- 
lion Sky  deal,  the  issue  that 
so  divided  Brittle  and  his 


RFU  colleagues,  should  bene- 
fit those  grass-root  clubs 
John  Richardson,  the  out- 
going president,  who  cbaiml 
List  night's  molding  before 
handing  over  to  the  vice-ptvtu 
dent.  Peter  Brook,  said:  "The 
Sky  deal  will  be  the  bedrock  of 
our  finances  in  the  corning 
rears.  Hie  money  will  benefit 
the  game  as  a whole,  from  vil- 
lage sides  to  the  England  side  " 
Hallett  said  a sponsorship 
deal  for  England’s  club  compe- 
tition. worth  about  £*•»  miDion, 
was  in  the  offing.  Hallett  also 
said  the  England  team  and  the 
Five  Nations  competition  were 
on  the  verge  of  securing 
sponsorship  deals  and  that 
about  £2  million  was  about  to 
flow  into  the  game. 

Certainly  the  financial  I 
future  of  the  neuiy  profcs- 1 
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Forward  thinking . . . Simon  Shaw  has  Richard  Hill  in  support  yesterday  during  England’s  final  work-out  before  the  Test  today  in  Sydney  davo  Rogers 
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loses the  Worid  Cup.  they 
should  be  replaced.  I think 
you  should  have  four  years 
maximum  — and,  if  you  fell 
before  that,  then  you  should 
be  replaced.” 

Smith’s  buoyancy  was  in 
contrast  to  his  dark  tone 
early  in  the  week  when  he  ha- 
rangued his  players  for 
nearly  half  an  hour  at  train- 
ing over  their  weak  showing 
in  the  30-13  defeat  by  the  All 
Blacks  last  Saturday.  But  the 
mood  will  turn  gloomy  again 
if  Australia  foil  to  beat  Eng- 
land by  anything  less  than  a 
sizeable  margin  today. 

England  have  been  placed 
in  a ridiculous  situation. 


made  even  worse  yesterday 
by  losing  their  wing  Tony 
Underwood  through  injury. 
Underwood  foiled  to  pass  a fit- 
ness test  on  the  hip-muscle  in- 
jury he  suffered  in  the  Lions' 
third  and  final  Test  against 
South  Africa  last  weekend, 
and  he  has  been  replaced  by 
another  Lion,  Nick  Beal  of 
Northampton,  who  will  win 
his  second  cap. 

If  England  were  to  win,  it 
would  rank  as  one  of  the  great 
Test  victories;  to  expect  a 
team  comprising  primarily  of 
players  who  have  been  in- 
volved in  a successful  and 
long  Lions  tour  of  South  Af- 
rica and  who  arrived  in 


Sydney  only  three  days  ago  to 
be  competitive  against  the 
Wallabies  a week  later  is 
ludicrous. 

Tt  is  poor  scheduling  and 
England  deserve  for  better. 
As  the  England  captain  Phil 
de  GlanvUJe  said  of  the  Lions 
this  week:  "They'did  plenty  of 
partying  over  there.  There’s  a 
lot  of  guys  talking  about  holi- 
days after  this,  particularly 
with  the  eight  weeks  in  South 
Africa  coming  on  the  back  of 
a long  season.  They  are  tired, 
no  question  about  it,  and  they 
need  a break.” 

If  England  get  within  a few 
points  of  the  Wallabies  it  will 
be  a miracle,  or  there  is  some- 


thing dreadfully  wrong  with  j 
Australian  rugby. 

• Martin  Johnson,  captain  of 
the  Lions  In  South  Africa, 
will  face  a battle  to  be  fit  for 
the  start  of  the  Leicester  sea- 
son after  undergoing  a groin 
operation  on  Thursday.  John- 
son has  been  told  by  doctors 
that  the  recovery  time  will  be 
six  weeks,  and  the  Tigers’ 
coach  Bob  Dwyer  admitted  he 
'looks  at  risk  for  the  start  of 
the  season”.  Dwyer  is  more 
hopeful  that  the  centre  Will 
Greenwood,  heavily  con- 
cussed in  South  Africa,  will 
be  ready  for  the  launch  of  the 
new  season. 

AUSTRALIA,  M Berk*  (NSW);  B Tan* 


(Queensland),  J TJttfe  (Queensland).  J 
HcAwcfc  (ACT),  j J*c0  /ACT);  T Horao 
(Queensland).  Q QragsM  (ACT); c Me*— 
(NSW).  ■ Falay  lOueensland).  E 
McKawda  (ACT).  O Hoc— a (Queens- 
land). J Fries  (Queensland,  apt).  D 
■— i (AWQ.  T Cefcar  (ACT).  B l»«M— 
(ACTV  Replacements  (trom*  ■ Hardy 
(ACT).  S Uvkhans  (ACT).  S Payee*  (NSWV 
M Codt— n (Queensland).  M Capote 
(ACT).  A Blades  (NSW).  D WUwe 

(Queeneiand). 

ENGLAND,  T Sttopson  (Newcastle):  J 
Bentley  iNewcutle).  P da  QlanwUa 
(Betti,  cept).  N Qreeetetocfc  (Waspei.  H 
Bad  (Northampton):  M Catt- (Betti).  M 
Dawson  (Northampton);  a Row* tree 
(Leicester).  HI  R**ib  (Bristol).  D 
Oeeferlh  (Letoastef).  W Badwten  (Beth).  S 
Stow  (Wasps).  L neBaiga  (Weeps).  T 
north ac  (Northampton),  ft  MR  (Saracens). 
Bairteaama— at  J ateto—nihiia  lBatti).  A 
•day  (Wasps).  A llaalaj  (Leicester).  K 
Vatoa  (Bath),  ft  CaafcerlD  (Leicester).  B 
Claihe  (Rte anqnd). 

Referees  P O'Brien  (NZ).  KOe  11am  (BET). 


Brittle . . . hies  boon  voted  In 
as  the  first  chairman  of  the 
siimmed-duwn  RFU  board 

slonallsftl  sport  swims 
healthy.  But  Richardson's 
hope  that  "peace  and  bar-' 
many”  umilU  break  out 
looked  a trifle  over-optimistic 
ns  hundreds  of  men  In  sober 
suits  and  club  tics  filed  nut  of 
the  Hilton  Hotel's  grand  ball- 
room last  night 


Wales 
fill  hole 
with 
Buckett 


IAN  BUCKETT  returns  to 
the  Wales  team  today, 
completing  2Yi  years  of 
rehabilitation.  He  is  one  of 
three  changes  in  the  side  to 
play  the  United  States  In 
San  Francisco. 

The  23-year-old  prop,  a 
farmer  Oxford  Blue,  will 
win  his  second  cap  three 
years  after  his  first  because 
of  an  ankle  injury  to  his 
Swansea  team-mate  Chris- 
tian Loader. 

Buckett  was  Swansea's 
top  loose-head  prop  until 
January  1995.  when  he  sev- 
ered a hamstring  In  a game 
against  Cardiff.  “I  couldn't 
run  for  eight  months/'  he 
recalls.  *‘I  had  to  teach  my- 
self the  basics  of  running 
once  my  leg  had  been 
rehabilitated. 

“It  has  been  very  frus- 
trating and  it  has  been  dif- 
ficult to  get  consistent  first- 
team  rugby  since  Christian 
got  into  the  Welsh  side.  But 
I managed  to  get  back  into 
the- Swansea  side  last  sea- 
son and  now  1 intend  to 
make  the  most  of  my 
second  chance  with  Wales." 

The  other  changes  to  the 
team  that  beat  the  Eagles 
30-20  in  Wilmington  last 
weekend  have  Robin 
McBryde  coming  in  fnr 
Garin  Jenkins  at  hooker 
and  Nathan  Thomas  for 
Steve  Williams  at  No.  8. 

Swansea  lost  more  than 
£450.000  in  the  last  finan- 
cial year  but  they  are  not 
sounding  any  alarms.  "We 
are  treating  this  more  as  an 
investment  than  as  a loss,” 
said  the  club  treasurer  Rob- 
ert Davies. 

• Tourney,  a sports  man- 
agement company,  have 
paid  £2.5  million  to  take 
over  Sale. 

WALBti  K (Pontypridd!-.  W 

Proctor  (Uoiwldj.  L Davies  I Cor  dim.  C 
Ttomaa  (BrMgandl.  N Write  (CardiKI.  A 
ItoOMM  ( Swansea).  P John  iPonnrfiRMI. 

I —toll  (Swansea).  R MoRryrt*  iLiarv 
trill).  L UuriM  (Cardiff).  C LtaMttyn 
(Harlequins i.  M Voyie  [Lionel 111.  A a Mm 
(Llanelli).  B Joama  (Cardiff,  capt).  » 
Ibammm  |Batti).  Waptoownunm  D .Inner 
(Bridgend).  L Jervis  (Cardin).  A Moor* 
(RWwnondL  S W Maras  (Noam).  C Ant- 
tonyf Swansea).  O .Isntdns  (Swanwal. 


Athletics 


Athens  has  prizes  for  rebuilt  Holmes 


Duncan  Mackay  reports  on  the  worid  championship  prospects 
of  the  sergeant  who  has  recovered  from  her  Atlanta  ‘bombshell' 


THE  sense  of  disap- 
pointment and  frustra- 
tion suffered  by  Kelly 
Holmes  in  Atlanta  last  year 
has  been  replaced  by  opti- 
mism and  anticipation. 

From  the  wreck  of  an  ath- 
lete who  thought  her  career 
was  over  when  she  left  the 
Olympics  on  crutches  has 
risen  potentially  the  best  fe- 
male middle-distance  runner 
in  the  world. 

Holmes,  reduced  to  a 


cripple  in  Atlanta  by  a stress 
fracture,  briefly  retired.  But 
now  the  Kent  runner  is  in- 
stalled as  the  favourite  for  at 
least  one  gold  medal  in  next 
month’s  world  champion- 
ships in  Athens. 

Last  week  she  blew  apart  a 
top-quality  field  at  Sheffield 
as  she  smashed  Zola  Budd's 
2385  UK  1500  metres  record  by 
almost  two  seconds  to  come 
home  a street  clear  in  3min 
58.07sec.  Last  Monday  she  ran 


1.57.M  in  Stockholm  to  go  to 

the  top  of  the  world  800m 
rankings. 

Holmes  was  considered  one 
of  the  main  contenders  to  win 
medals  at  both  distances  in 
Atlanta,  having  collected  a 
silver  and  a bronze  at  the 
world  championships  in 
Gothenburg  a year  earlier. 
But  before  her  first  race  she 
felt  something  give  in  her 
foot  "I  arrived  feeling  100  per 
i cent  so  when  I was  told  I had 


Edwards  title  defence  in  doubt 


Duncan  Mackay 
In  Birmingham 

JONATHAN  EDWARDS, 
Britain's  only  reigning 
world  champion,  may 
not  defend  his  title  in  Ath- 
ens next  month  because  of 
a bruised  right  heel. 

The  triple-jump  world  re- 
cord holder  joined  the 
Olympic  silver  medallist 
Roger  Black  on  the  side- 
lines of  the  world  champi- 
onship trials,  which  began 
here  last  night,  after  the  in- 
jury he  sustained  in  Brit- 
ain’s European  Cup  tri- 
umph failed  to  respond  to 
treatment. 

Like  Black,  who  is  suffer- 


ing with  a virus.  Edwards 

must  now  hope  that  the 
selectors  are  benevolent 
when  they  pick  the  team  on 
Monday.  “Hopefully  I have 
two  events  planned  before 
j the  World  Championships 
to  test  my  fitness."  said  Ed- 
wards. "But  I was  advised 
, not  to  risk  anything  by 
Competing  this  weekend. 

1 I’m  very  frustrated.” 

It  is  the  third  consecutive 
| year  that  Edwards  has 
missed  the  trials,  although 
Malcolm  Arnold,  the  Brit- 
ish Athletic  Federation's 
performance  director,  said 
he  did  not  consider  there 
was  anything  suspicious 
1 about  It. 

“I’ve  been  told  by  a doc- 


tor he's  injured  and  Fm 
prepared  to  believe  that’’ 
he  said.  "As  a former  triple 
jumper  myself.  I know  the 
event  harts.  If  you  Look  at 
Jonathan’s  career  In  be- 
tween his  brilliant  jmnp6 
he’s  been  injured.  It's  a 
bloody  tough  event." 

The  biggest  surprise  was 
the  performance  of  the 
mystery  man  Akmola  La- 
shore.  who  was  the  second 
fastest  qualifier  behind 
Darren  Campbell  for 
today's  100  metres  semi-fin- 
als with  a time  of  10-44sec- 

Beforehand  even  Brit- 
ain’s national  sprints  coach 
had  not  heard  of  the  24- 
year-old  Blackheath 
runner. 


a stress  fracture  it  was  a real 
bombshell,"  she  said. 

It  £s  a testimony  to  her 
courage  that  she  missed  a 
medal  in  the  800m  by  only 
one-tenth  of  a second  as  she 
finished  fourth  and,  despite 
needing  painkilling  injec- 
tions, reached  the  final  of  the 
1500m.  But  her  11th  place  left 
the  normally  tough  Army  ser- 
geant in  tears. 

"Not  only  did  my  leg  hurt," 
she  said.  "My  pride  was  shat- 
tered." "After  all  I had  been 
through  I wondered  if  it  was 
all  worth  it.  I started  to  ask 
myself  whether  I wanted  to 
wait  for  another  four  years 
for  the  next  Olympics. 

"Straight  after  the  race  my 
spikes  went  into  the  bin  and  I 
said,  Tm  not  going  through 
that  any  more.'  My  army 
training  made  me  tough  but 
nothing  prepared  me  for  what 
I went  through  last  year.1’ 

Even  now,  nearly  a year  on. 
Holmes  has  still  not  been  able 
to  steel  herself  to  watch  the 
videos  of  the  races.  "My 
mum's  got  copies  but  I 
haven't  watched  them  and  I 
never  will”  she  said.  "They 
can  be  binned  as  for  as  Tm 
concerned.” 

With  the  world  champion- 
ships less  than  a month  away, 
her  recent  performances 
could  hardly  have  been  better 
timed,  especially  with  last 
year's  double  Olympic  cham- 
pion Svetlana  Masterkova  so 
out  of  sorts  this  season.  But 
, Holmes  was  In  a similar  situ- 
ation before  Gothenburg  only 
1 for  Hassiba  Bouhaerka  of  Al- 
i gerla  to  crawl  out  of  the  wood- 


mm 


work  and  beat  her  to  the  gold 
in  the  1500m. 

Holmes,  though,  has  more 
resources  at  her  disposal  this 
summer.  The  27-year-old,  who 
is  unbeaten  since  Atlanta,  is 
beginning  to  shape  up  as  the 
perfect  middle-distance  run- 
ner. someone  who  can  win 
whichever  way  the  race  is 
run. 

"I've  still  not  reached  my 
peak  this  season,”  she  said.  “I 
can  only  look  at  my  own  per- 
formances and  build  on  them 
and  that’s  what  I intend  doing 
in  Athens." 

The  $60,000  (£37,000)  cash 
prize  a gold  medal  carries  will 
come  in  especially  useful  for 
Holmes  because  she  is  trad- 
ing in  her  stripes  in  October 
to  return  to  civvy  street.  *T 
don’t  feel  I’ve  achieved  my  po- 
tential yet  in  athletics  and  to 
do  that  I need  to  concentrate 
on  the  sport  100  per  cent,  not 
just  80  or  90  per  cent  of  the 
time,”  she  said.  • 

Holmes  will  race  both  the 
800m  and  1500m  atthe  British 
trials  this  weekend  but  has 
her  sights  set  firmly  on  the 
longer  distance  :in  Athens, 
though  she  stiff  may  double  ! 
because  the  shorter  race 
comes  after  the  longer  one. 

‘Tve  purely  focused  on  the  ! 
1500m  this  year,”.  Holmes  1 
said.  ‘Tve-  not  concentrated 
on  either  that  or  the  800m  be- 1 
fore  because  I've  not  felt  that  I 
one  was  that  much  stronger.  I 
But  this  year  I feel  Tve  got  a 
lot  of  endurance  and  strength 
after  the  winter.  Tm  really  ex- 
cited every  time  I step  up  to 
the  line.” 
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Kelly  as  hero . . . Holmes  breaks  the  UK  1500  metres  record 
at  Sheffield  by  almost  two  seconds  shaun  botteru. 


Equestrianism 

Ashley  jumps 
Euro  hurdle 

John  Kerr  at  Hlekstead 


MICHAEL  WHITAKER'S 
Virtual  Village  Ashley 
won  the  Royal  International 
Horse  Show  Grand  Prix  here 
yesterday  in  such  emphatic 
style  that  the  rider  may  well 
consider  taking  his  nLne-year- 
old  to  next  month's  European 
Championships  in  Germany. 

His  final  choice  may  de- 
pend on  whether  his  Olympic 
partner  Two  Step  has  recov- 
ered folly  from  the  injury 
which,  has  necessitated  an 
eight  months*  iny-off. 

Whitaker  had  the  fastest  of 
the  seven  clear  rounds  in  a 
I2:horse  barrage.  Ashley's 
closest  challenger  was  Thurs- 
day’s winner  TAlme.  ridden 
by  Ireland’s  Peter  Charles, 
who  has  already  decided 
against  defending  the  Euro- 
pean title  because  his  top 
horse,  La  Ina.  was  injured 
recently  at  Aachen, 

Nick  Skelton,  the  early 
leader  but  eventually  placed 
third,  appeared  equally 
pleased  with  the  performance 
of  Virtual  Village  Tlnka  » Boy 
but  the  eight-year  old’s  rela- 
tive inexperience  is  expected 
to  soe  him  rely  on  his  Olym- 
pic horse  Showtime  for  the 
European  event 
Peter  Goerink  or  the  Neth- 
erlands on  LBH  Fedor  won 
the  Speed  Challenge  by  over- 
hauling John  Whitaker  on 
Hunter's  Level  by  the  mini- 
mum margin  of  one-hun- 
dredth of  a second.  Ireland’s 
Robert  Splaine  was  third  on 
Convent  Hill  Diamond. 
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Football 


SPORTS  NEWS  23 


Derby  stick 
on  £7  m for 

Sturridge 


Peter  White  and  Ian  Ross 


Lionel  pickering, 
the  chairman  of  Derby 
County,  warned  yes- 
terday that  he  would 
not  reduce  the  £7  mmjnp  ask- 
ing price  for  Dean  Sturridge, 
the  striker  Middlesbrough 
hope  will  replace  the  depart- 
ing Fabraio  Ravanelli. 

Tottenham  have  also  shown 
a keen  interest  in  Sturridge, 
and  both  clubs  are  believed  to 
have  tabled  bids  of  around 
£4  million.  Pickering,  how- 
ever, is  adamant  that  he  will 
not  let  the  player  leave  for  a 
penny  less  than  his  valuation, 
Sturridge  handed  in  a writ- 
ten transfer  request  at  the 
end  of  last  season,  saying  he 
wanted  to  join  a club  with  a 
higher  profile,  even  though 
his  Derby  contract  has  two 
years  to  run. 

. . “Middlesbrough  have  ™aru> 
an  offer,  and  another  dub  have 
also  made  a strong  inquiry,” 
said  Pickering.  “But  when  you 
consider  Dean’s  age  [he  is  23] 
and  the  fact  that  Paul  Merson 
moved  recently  [to  Middles- 
brough] for  £5  million,  then  I 
believe  oar  lad  could  be  valued 
as  high  as  £10  mill  inn  So 
£7  million  is  not  prohibitive.” 
Ravanelli.  meanwhile,  is  ex- 
pected at  Everton  on  Monday 
for  talks  on  a £7.5  million 
move.  After  reluctantly  con- 
ceding that  the  anticipated 
scramble  for  his  signature  will 
not  materialise,  the  Italian 
striker  is  believed  to  be  ready 
to  Open  formal  negotiations 
Oxford  yesterday  paid  Mld- 


ffiesbraugh  2170,000  for  the  de- 
fender Phfl  Whrism  - 
Liverpool  have  taken  _ 
major  step  towards  mwipioftro 
the  BUS  minion  signing  of  Paul 
luce  from  5ite<Tui7innq)p  when 
the  England  mirif»iitfor  under- 
went a medical  yesterday  after 
meeting  Airfield  officials. 

bice,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  has  returned  to  Italy  to 
await  the  results  no  devel- 
opment is  expected  before  the 
middle  of  next  week,  when  Liv- 
erpool hope  to  close  the  ripaJ 
Watford’s,  out-of-contract 
striker  Kevin.  Phillips  is  head- 
ing for  Sunderland  in  a Afwt 
that  could  add  up  to  vras/yfl. 
and  Wolves  are  to  sign  Ips- 
wich midfielder  Steve  Sedgley 
in  a £750,000  player-plus-cash 
deal,  with  Mark  Venus  moving 
to  Partman  Road 
Sheffield  Wednesday  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  Dnipro  Fetrovsk 
£1  million  for  Sergei  Nahcr- 
nyak,  rated  foe  best  player  to 
emerge  in  Ukraine  since  An- 
drei TvaTtr-holclHg 
Martin  Batalin,  the  Swedish 
international,  has  cnmpiatPri 
his  £25  million  move  to  Black- 
burn from  Roma. 

Derek  MountfieM  ha*  wiTiwt 
off  his  move  to  Hereford  and  is 
staying  cm  as  Walsall’s  player- 

coach  under  the  manager  .Tan 
Sorensen. 

Gary  Smith  win  sign  for  Ab- 
erdeen today  for  a second  time 
in  a £170,000  transfer  from  the 
French  dub  Rennes. 

Inter  CableTal.  the  League  of 
Wales  club,  will  play  the  first 
leg  of  their  Uefa  Cup  qualify- 
ing tie  against  Celtic  on  July  23 
at  Cardiff’s  Ninian  Park. 


Sheffield  United  sue  Everton 
over  Kendall’s  departure 

gHEFFIELD 


UNITED 


and  started  legal  proceedings 
against  Everton  and  Howard 
Kendall  in  an  attempt  to  gafr» 
the  £1  million  in  compensa- 
tion they  claimed  when  the 
manager  defected  to  Goodlson 
Park 

“I  am  very  annoyed  that 
Everton  have  been  extremely 
alow  and  unforthcoming  and 
have  not  fulfilled  the  prom- 
ises that  were  made  when  we 
Initially  gave  permission  for 
them  to  approach  Howard 
Kendall."  the  United  chief  ex- 
ecutive Charles  Green  said 
yesterday.  “I  feel  that  the 
only  way  forward  now  is  for 
lawyers  to  resolve  the 
situation.” 

The  United  chairman  Mike 
McDonald,  who  felt  be  bad 
“been  kicked  in  the  teeth”  by 
Kendall's  departure  after  less 
than  two  years  In  charge  at 
Bramall  Lane,  was  hoping  to 
settle  the  dispute  quickly  and 


amicably  with  his  Everton 
counterpart  Peter  Johnson. 

He  believed  £1  mm  Inn  was 
a fair  amount  of  compensa- 
tion for  file  loss  Of  a manager 
of  Kendall's  talents.  “Everton 
value  Howard  . 'Kendall 
enough  to  hand  him  control  of 
their  club,”  he  said  at  the 
time.  “How  do  you  put  a fig- 
ure on  experience,  knowhow 
and  a success  rate?” 

Johnson,  who  spent  three 
mrvnfh*  trying  to  find  the 
right  successor  to  Joe  Royle, 
has  agreed  to  pay  United  com- 
pensation to  cover  the 
remaining  season  erf  Kendall's 
three-year  contract  at  the 
First  Division  club  but  the 
amount  he  has  offered  Calls 
well  short  of  McDonald's  as- 
sessment. The  two  dubs  have 
been  haggling  since  Kendall 
was  appointed  on  June  27. 

• The  Uefa  Cup  final  will  be 
played  as  a one-off  game  at  a 
neutral  venue  for  the  first 
time  next  season. 


Tennis 


Warning  for 
Henman 
and  Britain 


Kiev  dynamo . . . Tbn  Henman  was  kept  on  court  for  five  sets  by  the  world  No.  350  Andrei  Rybalko 


6AHYMPFB0R 


Stephen  Bterley 

reports  on  a scratchy 
start  to  the  difficult 
Davis  Cup  tie  in  Kiev 

| HE  precipitous  lurch 
from  grass  to  day. 

arirt  from  Wimbledon 

to  Kiev,  had  always 
been  expected  to  test  the  Brit- 
ish to  the  foil,  and  it  needed  a 
huge  effort  of  will  by  Tim 
Henman  yesterday  to  keep  his 
side  In  with  a chance  of  beat- 
ing Ukraine  in  their  Euro- 
African  Zone  Group  One  tie. 

It  took  Henman  more  than 
three  hours  to  defeat  Andrei 
Rybalko  3-€,  6-4, 6-3, 4-6, 6-1, 
during  which  the  British 
No.  l was  warned  for  abusive 
language  (aimed  at  himself  as 
much  as  anyone),  before  Greg 
Rusedski  was  inevitably 
beaten  in  four  sets  by  Andrei 
Medvedev. 

Today’s  doubles,  with  Hen- 
man and  NefL  Broad  due  to 
play  Medvedev  and  Dmitri 
Poliakov,  will  probably  de- 
cide this  tie.  Broad  and  Hen- 
man won  the  Olympic  silver 
medal  on  the  bard  courts  of 
Atlanta  last  year,  Kiev’s  day 
will  demand  a golden  effort 
Medvedev,  ranked  17th  in 
the  world,  reached  the  French 
Open  in  1993  as  an  IB-year-old 
but  has  since  foiled  to  fulfil 
that  extravagant  early 
promise.  He  ha«.  it  would  ap- 
pear, placed  prize-money 
above  achievement 
However,  Davis  Cup  tennis 
is  more  about  patriotic  fer- 
vour than  individual  acclaim 
and  Medvedev  has  made  it 
dear  he  sees  victory  over 
Britain  tomorrow  as  a major 
chapter  in  Ukraine’s  sporting 
development 

Henman's  continued  uncer- 
tainty on  clay  was  quickly  ap- 
parent against  Rybalko, 
ranked  350th  but  on  this  occa- 
sion on  equal  footing  with  the 


British  No.  1,  ranked  20th. 
Even  after  recovering  from 
the  loss  of  the  first  set  to  es- 
tablish a 2-1  lead.  Henman 
allowed  Rybalko  to  level  with 
a series  of  first-serve  failures, 
misplaced  volleys  and  suspect 

overheads. 

Henman  was  dearly  frus- 
trated by  his  performance,  an 
extension  of  his  error-ridden 
Wimhledon  quarter-final  de- 
feat against  Michael  Sticta  last 
week.  He  cursed  himself  and 
shouted  at  a cameraman.  “I 
expressed  my  feelings  at  my 
performance  to  the  referee 
and  probably  deserved  the 
warning  but  I won’t  lose 
much  deep  over  it”  he  said 

afterwards, 

Rusedski,  like  Henman,  has 
little  experience  on  day.  Med- 
vedev took  the  first  two  sets 
with  almost  Indecent  ease 
but.  with  typical  courage,  the 
British  No.  2,  a quarter-final- 
ist at  Wimbledon,  fought  back 
to  win  the  third  set 

Medvedev  suddenly  ap- 
peared concerned  but  the 
reprieve  for  the  British  con- 
tingent was  brief.  The 
Ukrainian  won  6-1,  fr-L  2-6, 
6-2  to  level  the  tie. 

Henman  will  be  equally  up 
against  it  when  he  plays  Med- 
vedev in  the  first  reverse 
singles  tomorrow  but  he 
must  hope  that  by  then  he 
and  Broad  will  have  nudged 
Britain  ahead  in  today's 
doubles  to  put  extra  pressure 
on  Medvedev. 

Britain  foiled  to  win  promo- 
tion from  this  group  — and 
with  it  the  chance  to  climb 
into  the  Davis  Cup  elite  — 
when  they  lost  to  Zimbabwe 
on  Crystal  Palace’s  indoor 
courts  this  year,  Henman  and 
Rusedski  were  both  out  in- 
jured at  the  time.  Should  they 
lose  to  Ukraine,  which  has  al- 
ways appeared  likely,  they 
will  have  to  beat  Hungary  at 
Nottingham  in  September  in 
order  to  avert  relegation  to 
the  Euro-African  Zone  Group 
Two. 
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Rowing 


Redgrave  and  Co  continue  their  run  on  the  Rotsee 


Christopher  Dodd  ki  Luceros 


FRESH  from  an  easy 
Henley  triumph,  Brit- 
ain’s four  of  James 
Cracknell,  Steve  Redgrave, 
Tbn  Foster  and  Matthew 
PhuNttitniafirtatned  their  nn- 
beaten  run  by  winning  their 
heat  yesterday  in  the  final 
round  of  the  World  Cop. 
They  went  out  hard  but 


not  as  hard  as  the  result 
sheet  claimed  with  Its  time 
of  lmin  I9sec  for  the  first 
500  metres.  "The  Poles  defi- 
nitely led  os  in  the  first 
500,”  said  Foster.  **We  were 
about  a length,  up  at  half- 
way." The  only  statistic 
that  the  British  crew  trust 
Is  their  2,000m  time  of  5.54, 
a second  faster  than  the 
winners  of  the  other  heat, 
Romania. 


Britain  and  Romania 
thus  qualified  for  tomor- 
row's final  directly.  France 
and  Italy  finished  second 
and  third  to  the  Romanians 


and  must  take  part  In  repe- 
chages today.  The  French 
were  closely  second  to  the 
British  in  the  second  round 
of  the  cup  two  weeks  ago 
and  the  new  Italian  four  in- 
clude two  world  champions 
from  this  event  and  are 


claimed  to  be  Italy's  top 
crew  this  season. 

AH  the  British  four  have 
to  do  to  win  their  World 
Cup  title  is  to  complete  file 
course  tomorrow,  since 
they  have  accumulated 
maximum  points  in  the  first 
two  rounds.  However,  they 
will  no  doubt  continue  to  at- 
tempt to  win  every  race  by 
establishing  an  early  lead 
and  to  put  their  marker  on 


the  world  title,  which  is  up 
for  grabs  In  September. 

Britons  chalked  up  two 
other  first  places  in  World 
Cup  heats  before  thunder 
and  torrential  rain  delayed 
racing  on  the  Rotsee.  Bob- 
bie Thatcher  and  Ben  Hunt- 
Davis  put  themselves  in 
today’s  coxless  pairs  semi- 
finals, from  where  they 
should  progress  to  the 
final.  They  are  the  cup  lead- 


ers, one  point  ahead  of  Cro- 
atia and  two  points  ahead 
of  France  and  Lithuania. 

Gain  Batten  won  her  heat 
of  the  single  sculls  easily. 
Greg  Searle,  Henley’s  _Dia- 
mond  Sculls  winner,  was 
second  yesterday  to  Iztok 
Cop,  the  1995  world  cham- 
pion. His  event  has  a 
hugely  talented  entry  and  a 
place  in  the  last  six  would 
be  an  achievement  in  itself. 


Transfer  trail  A comprehensive  guide  to  close  season  deals  in  the  Premiership 
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Playing  a waiting  game . . . the  championship  leader  Michael  Schumacher  keeps  plenty  in  hand  as  he  steers  his  Ferrari  F310B  to  a conservative  seventh  quickest  In  unofficial  practice  at  Silverstone  yesterday  aftornoonPHcmxwAPH : tom  j&ows, 

The  Williams  driver  shows  fighting  spirit  despite  criticism  from  his  team  owner.  Alan  Henry  reports  from  Silverstone 

Fired-up  Villeneuve  bounces  back 


JACQUES  Villeneuve, 
the  pre-season 
favourite  for  the  For- 
mula One  world 
title,  responded  to 
mounting  criticisms  of  his 
performance  by  going  second 
quickest  in  yesterday  after- 
noon's practice  session,  <L3sec 
behind  the  McLaren  of  Mika 
Hakkinen. 

But  the  pressure  on  Ville- 
neuve was  hardly  eased  by 
his  team  owner  Frank  Wil- 
liams, who  was  dismissive  of 
the  Canadian's  recent  state- 
ment that  his  team  are  spend- 
ing too  much  time  developing 
the  1998  car  at  the  expense  of 
this  year's  modeL 
"There  are  a lot  of  good 
reasons  why  Ferrari  are 
ahead  or  us  in  the  champion- 
ship." Williams  said.  "Bur 
Jacques  comes  to  the  factory 
insufficiently  frequently  to 
evaluate  what  has  been  going 
on  there,  so  some  of  his 
remarks  were  not  particu- 
larly accurate.  However  there 
is  a small  element  of  truth  in 
some  of  what  he's  saying." 

There  was  a time  when  Wil- 
liams rightly  considered  the 
fast  sweeping  curves  of  Sil- 
verstone to  he  their  personal 


Paul  Weaver 


Blood,  sweat 
and  tears 
but  above 
all  blood 


V M WHEN  George  Orwell 
WU  described  sport  as  war 
W minus  the  shooting  he 
completely  forgot  about  the 
National  Small  Bore  Rifle 
Association  at  Bisley.  But  he 
was  close. 

It's  bell  out  there.  Carnage. 
Sports  journalists  have  been 
telling  you  the  same  thing  for 
years  and  I’ve  produced 


stamping  ground.  Damon  hhi 
too  could  have  been  forgiven 
for  reflecting  nostalgically 
about  the  days  when  he  used 
to  start  his  home  grand  prix 
fTom  the  front  row  of  the  grid 
In  a Williams-RenaulL  The 
reigning  world  champion 
seemed  even  more  belea- 
guered after  finishing  a dis- 
mal 20th  in  his  Arrows- 
Yamaha. 

Lurking  unobtrusively  in 
seventh  place  was  Hill's  old 
sparring  partner  Michael 
Schumacher.  The  German’s 
Ferrari  used  only  one  set  of 
tyres  and  is  expected  to  be 
one  of  the  leading  contenders 
In  this  afternoon's  battle  for 
grid  positions. 

Ferrari  last  won  the  British 
Grand  Prix  in  1990  when 
Alain  Prost  drove  a bril- 
liantly Judged  race  while  his 
team-mate  and  home-track 
hero  Nigel  Mansell  retired 
with  gearbox  problems  — and 
then  announced  he  was  quit- 
ting the  sport  at  tbe  end  of  the 
season. 

Schumacher,  whose  style  is 
more  akin  to  Prost's  than 
Mansell’s,  is  increasingly  pre- 
ferring subtle  strategy  to  in- 
your-face  aggression.  During 


enough  square  Inches  on  vio- 
lence in  sport  to  carpet  Texas; 
but  you  wouldn’t  listen. 

That's  the  trouble  with  you. 
You  think  we  hacks  just  dash 
oft  a piece  at  the  drop  of  an 
apostrophe.  But  we  tell  it  as  It 
is;  and  sport  is  an  often  brutal 
business. 

The  enduring  Images  of 
Mike  Tyson  doing  his  infa- 
mous impersonation  of  Dr 
Hannibal  Lecter  is  bow  it  is. 
There  is  a growing  theory 
that,  if  the  referee  hadn't 
stopped  the  fight,  Tyson 
would  have  eaten  his  oppo- 
nent. that  today  Evander  Ho- 
lyfleld  would  be  nothing  more 
than  a heap  of  bones  and  a 
fond  memory. 

Then  there  were  the  accusa- 
tions of  head-stamping  during 
the  Lions’  tour  of  South  Africa 
and  yesterday,  as  a reminder 
that  the  new  football  season  is 
not  far  away,  a fetching  little 
picture  of  Ian  Wright  making 
a two-rooted  challenge  on 
Manchester  United's  Peter 
Schmeichel. 

1  don't  want  to  bang  on 
about  this,  or  you  will  start  to 
look  as  brassed-off  as  Scho- 
penhauer when  the  moggy's 


the  intensive  testing  of  recent  where  it  displayed  a hitherto  forroer  RAF  airfield.  On  Sun- 
weeks  he  has  coaxed  and  pol-  unimaginable  poise  through  day  Williams  expect  Ferrari 
ished  the  chassis  set-up  of  the  the  high-speed  140mph  to  be  right  up  at  the  sharp  end 
Ferrari  F310B  to  the  point  swerves  that  abound  at  this  of  the  action  and  the  odds  are 
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thrown  up  on  the  Wilton  but 
those  who  think  sport  is  just 
about  a dainty  cover-drive,  a 
crisp  backhand  volley,  a 
swerving  free-kick  or  a 
cleanly  clipped  nine-iron  with 
fade . . . wen.  they’re  living  in 
a dream  world. 

Anyone  who  is  still  uncon- 
vinced should  pop  into  the 
newsagents  and  pick  up  a 
magazine  which  might  have 
been  withheld  from  sale  on 
the  grounds  of  gross  inde- 
cency if  it  were  not  on  the 
sports  shelves.  The  photo- 
graphs in  the  latest  edition  of 
Total  Sport  are  so  sickening, 
so  offensive,  that  you  cannot 
take  your  eyes  off  them. 

You  can't  miss  the  mag. 
There  is  a picture  of  Terry 
Butcher  on  the  cover  looking 
as  though  he  has  just  stag- 
gered out  of  Flanders.  And  in- 
side there  are  men  who  make 
Tyson  look  like  John  Inman. 

There  is  a picture  of  Julio 
Cesar  Chavez,  showing  dis- 
tinct haemophiliac  tendencies 
in  his  fight  against  Oscar  de  la 
fibya  last  year.  There  is  one  of 
Bath’s  Martin  Haag  conceal- 
ing what  appears  to  be  a hard- 
boiled  egg  just  beneath  his  left 


eye  and  another  of  the  blood- 
ied Argentina  flanker 
Christian  Viel  looking  as 
though  he  should  be  directed 
by  Sam  Peckinpah.  Headmas- 
ters who  describe  sport  as  a 
useflil  form  of  self-discipline 
obviously  have  a nice  sense  of 
humour. 

There  is  also  a picture  of 
David  Lawrence  after  his 
. kneecap  split  in  two  In  Wel- 
lington in  1992,  and  one  of 
Mike  Getting  after  he  edged  a 
Malcolm  Marshall  delivery 
Into  his  nose.  There  were 
pieces  ofbone  embedded  in  the 
baHwhen  it  was  picked  up. 
Gatting,  with  two  black  eyes 
and  a crooked  row  of  stitches 
down  his  nose,  was  asked  by 
one  reporter:  "Where  did  the 
ball  hit  you.  Mike?” 

There  is  affetching  little 
study  of  Lennie  McLean  who, 
before  he  was  10,  twice  had  his 
jaw  broken  by  his  stepfather. 
Lennie.  now  rising  SO.  went  on 
to  become  a bouncer,  a dbam- 
pionof  unlicensed  basing  and 
all-round  tough  hombre 
known  as  The  Guvnor. 

“I  was  Mike  Tyson  with  no 

gloves  on.  He's  a street  fighter 
but  now  he's  had  too  much 
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money,  and  once  you've  had 
too  much  that's  it,”  said  Lon- 
nie. "In  my  twenties,  on  the 
cobbles,  l was  unbeatable.  I 
was  tbe  best  fighter  in 
approved  school  and  the  best 
fighter  In  Borstal.  I was  told  I 
could  have  been  world  cham- 
pion but  I never  had  a father 
to  guide  me.” 

FORTUNATELY  sport  ap- 
peals not  only  to  ghouls. 
It  is  the  toughest,  not  the 
bloodiest,  whom  we  most  ad- 
mire. The  men  we  should 
really  look  up  to  are  those 
competing  in  the  Tour  de 
France,  a unique  test  of  men- 
tal and  physical  endurance. 
Just  watch  than  on  tbe  moun- 
tain stages,  look  into  their 
eyes  on  “The  Cruel  Day"  when, 
they  enter  the  Alps  and  climb 
l’Alpe  cTHuez  next  Saturday.  - 
According  to  Total  Sport  the 
toughest  of  them  all  is  the 
Navy’s  field-gun  race — “Mad 
sailors  hauling  a ton  of  gun 
over  an  obstacle  course.  Like 
It’s  a Knockout,  only  with  dis- 
memberment and  death”. 
Even  Iron  Mike  would  be 
biting  off  more  than  he  could 
chew. 


that  Eddie  Irvine,  Schu- 
macher's dutiful  No.  2,  will 
also  show  wefl.  Speculation 
that  Irvine  is  about  to  be 
replaced  by  Tyrrell’s  talented 
Finnish  driver  Mika  Salo  has 
cooled  recently  and  the  Ul- 
sterman, ninth  fastest  yester- 
day, is  driving  with  all  the  as- 
surance of  a man  who  expects 
the  famous  Italian  team  to  re- 
sign him  for  die  1998  season. 

Indeed  Irvine  probably 
holds  the  strongest  chance  of 
rewarding  tomorrow’s  90,000- 
strang  capacity  crowd  with  a 
home  victory  — but  only  if 
Schumacher  and  the  Wil- 
liams duo  wilt  in  the  heat  of 
action.  Heinz-Harald  Frent- 
zen  ended  yesterday  in  third 
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“Friends  gets  Old  Labourist!  sneers  for  its  impersonal 
assembly-line  feel  and  frightfully  nellie  protagonists,  while 
This  Life,  BBC2’s  twitchy  infomercial  about  expensive 
bedlinen,  is  praised  for  sophistication  and  openness." 

Is  Britain  losing  the  cultural  war? 
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place,  less  than  O.isec  behind 
bis  team-mate  Villeneuve. 

The  provisional  leader  Hak- 
kinen, along  with  his 
McLaren  team-mate  David 
Coulthard  — who  parked  his 
McLaren  in  a gravel  trap  — 
privately  believes  he  could 
break  his  grand  prix  duck  in 
tomorrow's  ninth  round  of 
the  world  championship.  The 
latest  specification  Mercedes 
VlG  engine  Is  formidably  pow- 
erful and  the  Finn  desper- 
ately needs  a strong  result  to 
cement  his  chances  of  staying 
with  the  team  next  season. 

“The  performance  of  the 
car  Is  fantastic  and  naturally 
I am  very  pleased  with  my 
time  today,”  he  enthused. 


“But  this  is  only  free  practice 
so  I intend  to  stay  cod.” 

Behind  Frentzen,  Johnny 
Herbert’s  Sauber.  Jean  Ale- 
si's  Benetton  and  the  Jordan 
of  Glancarlo  Fislchella  com- 
pleted the  top  half-dozen 
-times. 

Herbert  would  need  a lot  of 
luck  to  repeat  his  fortuitous 
1995  victory,  while  Hill  would 
need  more  than  a miracle  to 
get  anywhere  near  the  front. 
Rather  there  is  only  the  pros- 
pect of  more  disappointment. 
A new  engine,  chassis  and 
more  sympathetic  team 
owner  are  the  things  he  most 
obviously  longs  for  at  present. 

Richard  Williams,  p*ge  21 
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Across 


1 Replaces  faky  with  bats 
(crazyf  heart  (4,4) 

3,1  down  Garland  and  24 2ffs 
point  atflower  show  (6,6) 

9  Scolding  for  agent  right  in 
front  of  cricket  ground  (8) 

10  See 20 

11  Setter  is  coming  into 

prevent  the  connection  of 
opposites  (8)  . . 
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12  vehicle  to  neuter  a student 
concerned  with  sex?  (6) 

1*  Monda/s  foe  dayto  point 
to  state  capital  (10) 

IS  Sheep ’n’ billy  goat's  head 
set  out  in  unmethodical 
style(lQ) 

22  Surprised  expression  of 
American,  maybe  Red  man 
(4.2) 

23  Sea  creature  put  away  if 
river  comes  back  In  (8) 

24  1 to5tndrctefor14and26(6) 
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29  Box  fence  (8) 

26  Magldan  beheaded  after 
start  of  Book  of  Isaiah  (6) 

27  24  or  Wbod  (not  Tree)  (3,5) 

Down 

1 See  5 

2 Hie  which  Includes  work  by 
2426(3,3) 

3 14’s  prize?  (6) 

4 Housekeeper  finds  hostility 
inJ.  Dankworth's  partner  (10) 

6 Birds  have,  when  he  goes, 
provided  no  opening  for  a 
bath  (8) 

7 One  with  knowledge  in 
betting  system  should  keep 
it  in  mind  (4.4) 

8 Bird  lingered  uncertainly  (8) 

13  Its  dottiness  depends  on 

the  case  (3,6,7) 

15  27  24  was  bom  when  his 
brother  started  playing 
football  (3) 

16  Dog  after  monkey?  Ha  does 
better  (8) 

17  Tribe  from  around  26  drink 
on  island  (North  Island)  (8) 

19  Sort  of  birth  that  sounds  Ilka 
. divorce  (6) 

20,10 14  24's  epitaph  on 
vehicle  with  shellfish  (3,3.6) 

21  Tree  (14)st  not  that  in  27) 
keeps  girl  within  call  (6) 
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